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: « Latin American Exchange Rat 
oreign exce vy [NoTe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
ed by the the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
Issu y pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pang. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 
United States Department of Commerce } 
Annual Subscription: Annual average | Average rate | Latest available 
Do tic, $4.50; Fo 7.90 ate F quotation 
MEStIC, $4.00; reign, $7: Country Unit quoted Type of exchange oa | ore 
Single copy, 10 cents : 
1938 | 1939 | July | Aug. | p 
Make remittances direct to the ;, : 1940 | 1940 | ‘Ate | Date 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. —_—__|—___|___| — 
ad Argentina. ___-- Paper peso_____- | 3.31 3. 70 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.78 Oct. 19 
Official B-___.---__- er: 44.32 | 423 | 423 | 4.23 Do. Cc 
ee ei Free market.._.....-._- 3.92 | 433 | 460 | 4.44 | 4.26 on ) n 
EDITORIAL BOARD Sere Ls asda Boliviano____--- a iniiacal (") (') (‘) 6p WS RR 
Controlled____.-_-___-. 229.60 | 32.34 | 40.46 | 39.80 | 39.90 | Oct. 17 r 
Witrorp L. Wutre, Editor-in-Chief. Compensation- --- .-.--- ithe 59.22 | 56.04 | 55.00 Do. it 
eh aS _.....| 545.46 | 67.92 | 54.38 | 63.50 Do. 
Carter R. BrYAn, International Editor. Brazil. ___.__.-- Milreis......___- |” Ze eae 17.641 | 16.829 |7 16.500 |? 16.500 |716.500 | Oct, 19 S 
Emmett A. CHAPMAN, Industrial Editor. Free market... .......- oe | © 19.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.77 Do. Vv 
: ae free market_._-.- | 621.545 | 20.700 | 20. 700 | 20. 700 Do a 
Juro....... _-.-----| 19.992 | 20.826 | 22.672 | 21.400 | 20.000 D 
CONTRIBUTING DIVISIONS I iisnnecsess as ll SSSR 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 Sept. 24 } n 
Export draft _.........-. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. i 
Chemical: CHARLES C. CONCANNON. ae Menticst._.......... 27. 48 82.47 | 33.03 | 32.58 | 32. 50 De. ) A 
, = ree. _- aaa 31.04 | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do. A 
Commercial Intelligence: E. E. ScHNELL Gold exchange.._____. 25.00 | 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 De. 
BACHER. Steins ‘ Mining dala “eS ; : } 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do. Pp 
° olombia.....--}-.... actinic ontrollec enol ae 1.75 1.75 1.755 | 1.755 Oct. 
Commercial Laws: GUERRA EVERETT. Bank of Republic._____. 131.77 1785| 1755! 1.735) 1755 | Do. 
Electrical: JoHN H. PAYNE. Stabilization Fund___-- aA | (8) 0 | @) j W 
Finance: Amos E. TaYLor. ities i Curb o------. : 184) 178 | 1.80 | 1.88 | 1.90 Do. r 
: Sosta Rica ----- olon_... —_ neontrolled...______- 5.65 | 5.67 | 5.71 §.72 | 5&7 Oct. 
Foodstuffs: FLETCHER H. Rawls. Controlled. ST oste2 | sez | 562 | 5.62 | 562 gy g 
Foreign Tariffs: HENRY CHALMERS. Cube. Salceesie | Bae saensesosielal Free — =o -n----n---- sania | “eo | .90 | .88 91 | Oct. 19 a 
. . : Couador....... CEE ion ae -| 14.1% .83 | 17.70 | 16.81 | 15.65 Oct. 1: 
Foreign Trade Statistics: Bernarp BarTon. Honduras......| Lempira. ....--. Official... 277277-] 204 | 204 | 20s | 2o8 | 204 Do. ‘ \ 0 
Forest Products: PHILLIps A. HAYWARD. Mexico. ---_. eee Se eae | 4.52 | 5.18 | 4.98 | 4.98 | 4.85 | Oct. 11 st 
Leather and Rubber: Everett G. Hott. Nicaragua. .-_.- | Cordoba... ..... — eee seeeee---- B., = | pe ee | 22 | eo =. 12 | r 
Machinery: Lewis M. Linn. Paraguay.....-- | Paper peso.....- ee eames Meee nies 70.00 | 70.00 70.00 | Sept. 30 | 
Motive Products: Pau. R. MATTIX. Pore en aa areeetteceer-| ae | ean | nae | ann c 
Metals and Minerals: WALTER A. JANSSEN. Salvador ......| Colon...........|.. aa. 28.| 25 |28 |26 |a5 | eo os 
Motion Pictures: NATHAN D. GOLDEN. Uruguay. ---.-- i. SERRE r — oe a7 se .3553) .3476| 3745 | Do. is 
. | ontrolled free._._...__. 5697 . 499% . 5266, .5267) .5272) Do. 
Regional Information: Louis DOMERATZKY. Venevuela__.___| Bolivar......... | Controlled... -...- | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 [193.19 Oct. 18 n 
Specialties: Horace B. McCoy. | 
Textiles: Epwarp T. PICKARD. 1 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government ? For commitments of the Government only. / 
Tobacco: B. D. HILL. Papa any. 8 June 10-Dee. 31. i 
nspo : _E. ’ 2 June 13-Dec. 31. * For payment (in October) of merchandise from the 
Tra rtation: THos. E. Lrons 3 July — 31. Meena States covered by exchange permits approved Pp 
4 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. lay 16-June 30, 1940, at the following rates: Class 2 
FIELD OFFICES ¢ July-December. merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87: class 4, 1.95. a 
21 0s ic “ > . ae ” 
Atlanta, Ga., 327 New Post Office Bldg. Apr. 10-Dec. 31. See section on ‘“‘Exchange and Finance. U 
Birmingham, Ala., 242 Federal Bldg. n 
Boston, Mass. 1800 Customhouse. Other Exchange Rates 
Buffalo, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. n 
Charleston, S. C., Chamber of Commerce. (Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) c 
Chicago, Ill., 357 U. S. Customhouse. [NotTe.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates ) es 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. for cable transfers in New York City. Exchange rates on New York in a number of Latin American countries h 
Cleveland, Ohio, 400 Union Commerce Bldg. are given in the above table} | 0 
Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | g 
Denver, Colo., 518 Customhouse. | Average Average Average 
Detroit, Mich., 371 New Federal Bldg. Country Unit quoted rate, rate, rate, Oct. i r 
Honolulu, T. H., Aloha Tower | August | September 20-26 | f 
5 es Mn A se LL ES Wea "a eeanect cess sa ; 
Houston, Tex., Federal Office Bldg. | | a | . 
: | {Pound (free) ‘ : 3. 1702 | $3. 2147 $3. 2081 
Indianapolis, Ind., Chamber of Commerce. I iiincnccancksues . {Pound (official) - 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 , t' 
Jacksonville, Fla., Federal Bldg. SEs scovncipsepswencctsnncekipomael | Belga...... @) | @) (2) n 
Kansas City, Mo., 1004 Baltimore Avenue. Bulgaria. ----...--.- 2221] Lev + (?) : 
Angeles, Calif., 1540 U.S. Post Office and Canada {Baier (free) ' ---¢ ae ; re 
Los Angeles, ” - 5. Pos cand Snads......-.....-------------2-- -----|) Dollar (official) 9091 | 9091 ‘9001 
Courthouse. med a alin ti ironaria sane Yuan. pdeomdé . 1 0548 1, 0521 1, 0575 
a i eat ‘ | Krone...........-- 2) (?) (?) 
Memphis, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. ne Markka........ “0197 | “0196 01% 
Minneapolis, Minn., 201 Federal Office Bldg. eee Franc....... @) | @ (2) 0 
Germany SE eee © Reichsmark_______- 1. 3995 | 1, 3993 1, 3999 
New Orleans, La., 408 Maritime Bldg. se ih ee a ee | Drachma... 1, 0066 | 1, 0066 | 1, 0066 vy 
New York, N. Y., 602 Federal Office Bldg. | RS SRS TRS? | Dollar. . 2251 | . 2262 | . 2299 F 
Norfolk, Va., 409 Federal Bldg. ory were n nnn c nen e wee en n-ne n eee eneee- Pengo... ee 1.1987 | 1, 1937 | ae b 
sen Se Se a Cai Be upee.. . 3013 | . 3016 ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1510 Chestnut St. a | Lira... 1 0803 1 0504 1 0504 t 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1013 New Federal Bldg. —— oe Oye } oe . 2343 . 2344 . 2344 ‘ 
Vetherlands_-___....--- uilder_- (?) (?) 2) ! 
Portland, Oreg., 215 New Post Office Bldg. New Zealand... _.. | Pound. 3. 1825 2, 2274 3, 2208 i 
Richmond, Va., 530 East Main St. Norway....---- | Krone... (2) (2) (2) 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. Portugal. .-.......-... : ------| Eseudo. - - 0383 | 0396 ‘ t 
é 2 memmeeia. .........-. : ea ae (?) (2) (?) li 
St. Louis, Mo., 635 New Federal Bldg. a Peseta___.. 1, 0913 1.0193 1, 0913 | 
San Francisco, Calif., 311 Customhouse. a Settlements___.- Dollar 4712 . 4710 = t 
weden. aces Krona 2381 . 2381 , 
San Juan, P. R., 211 Post Office Bldg. Switzerland. Franc... | 2075 _ 2078 2319 i a 
Savannah, Ga., 403 U. S. Post Office and Union of South Africa._.............---- Pound. 3. 9800 3. 9800 eo 0 
OS | 3. 9788 4. 0342 . 

Courthouse Bldg. United Kingdom. -----.-.-...-...---- co (official) | 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 fi 
Seattle, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. Weiete...........:...- Dinar__._.___. 1, 0224 1, 0224 1, 0224 | v 
Wilmington, Del., 319 New Federal Bldg. putusies n 

Silver #.....-.----------- SS TE e: UE Sane, eee 3475 3475 os ae i) 
0 ES eS eee ene 35. 0000 35. 0000 ’ 

The Department of Commerce is not re- : n 

sponsible for material obtain 5 
ed from other 1 Nominal. 3 The “official” price of spot silver in New York. \ 
than Government sources. 2 No rates available. «U. 8. Government price. / 
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Good Packing Vital to Export Success Today 


Many United States firms that usually 
confine their business to the domestic 
market have received export inquiries in 
recent months or days and are commenc- 
ing today, for the first time, to sell over- 
seas. Requests for prices and other rele- 
vant information, as well as numerous 
actual orders, have come to American 
manufacturers from merchants in Latin 
America, the Far East, many parts of 
Africa, and elsewhere who are not at 
present able to obtain supplies from the 
continental European countries with 
which they previously dealt. Present-day 
world trade conditions, in short, have 
given United States manufacturers who 
are interested in export trade a splendid 
opportunity to establish themselves on a 
sound basis in a number of attractive and 
rewarding foreign markets. 

One of the first and most vital problems 
confronting these firms—and one which 
many of them perhaps are least famil- 
iar—is how to pack their export ship- 
ments so that these will arrive undam- 
aged at their foreign destinations. 

The importance of proper export pack- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. If poor 
packing is used, and the goods—possibly 
an initial order—arrive in damaged or 
unsalable condition, weeks, or even 
months, will be required to replace the 
ruined merchandise. It is quite possible, 
moreover, that the foreign merchants re- 
ceiving poorly packed merchandise will 
refuse to reorder (unless forced to do so 
because other sources of supply are shut 
off) from the company that shipped the 
goods. 

Poor export packing can nullify, and in 
many cases has nullified, all the time, ef- 
fort, and money expended in designing a 
superior product, packaging it, and in- 
troducing and advertising it in a foreign 
market. 


Costly Mishaps Due to Faulty Packing 


Anyone who has made a long voyage 
on @ cargo vessel, as along the east or 
west. coast of South America, or to the 
Far East, and has watched the cargo 
being handled at the various ports, can 
testify to the many disastrous and un- 
expected things that can happen if pack- 
ing is inadequate or if unloading condi- 
tions are particularly difficult. Expensive 
lingerie or ladies’ stockings may be scat- 
tered over a grimy lighter when a pack- 
age bursts while being unloaded in one 
of the open roadsteads exposed to the 
full violence of the sea; boxes of glass- 
ware, eagerly awaited by the importer, 
may be found when opened to consist 
of a welter of chipped and broken frag- 
ments suitable only for the dust bin; 
sudden downpours of rain so heavy as to 


Joseph Leeming, Transportation Division 


blot out the sea and sky and the nearby 
desolate shore line may fall on baled 
textile goods, flour in bags, or boxes con- 
taining typewriters or other equipment 
easily damaged by rust. Sometimes 
goods destined to interior parts of South 
America are safely landed and brought 
to the starting point of an Andean mule 
trail, only to have it discovered that the 
packages are too big and unwieldy for 
mule-back transportation. In other 
cases goods destined for such places as 
Manaos or Iquitos must be carried for 
many days either by ship or overland 
through the steaming Amazon jungle or 
some other similar region, where the heat 
beats down relentlessly from a blazing 
sky, spoiling foodstuffs, mildewing tex- 
tiles, and causing other types of damage. 

Many American companies are per- 
fectly familiar with these facts. Others 
are not. Twenty years ago, in the pe- 
riod between i919 and 1921, we expe- 
rienced an export boom which, like the 
current expansion, brought many firms 
into the export business for the first time. 
During this period companies that had 
made no previous export shipments sent 
millions of dollars worth of valuable 
goods overseas packed in domestic con- 
tainers or in containers that were far 
from strong enough to withstand the 
normal handling involved in shipping 
goods by ocean vessel to far-distant 
countries. Many of these shipments 
were damaged beyond repair or rendered 
unsalable by reason of the cases breaking 
and the contents being spoiled by dirt, 
grease, or moisture. 


Carelessness May Imperil Future Business 


That importers in some foreign coun- 
tries have not forgotten the mistakes 
made at that time by our exporters is evi- 
denced by reports recently received from 
the Government’s Foreign Service officers. 
One of these, from a Far Eastern country, 
states, for example: “Merchants here say 
that American exporters should not try 
to take too much advantage of the favor- 
able situation in which they find them- 
selves owing to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe. They should be as reasonable 
as possible in their price increases and 
their freight and other charges, and 
should be as careful as before the war 
with their packing. The mistakes which 
they committed in these respects during 
the last war left an unfavorable impres- 
sion on several of the local importers, 
with the result that these shifted back to 
their old suppliers in Europe as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities. 
The importers said that it was not enough 
for the American exporters to make large 
sales now; they should try their best to 


retain the newly gained customers by 
being fair and consistent.” 

Widespread dissatisfaction with the ex- 
port packing methods used by United 
States manufacturers, and enormous 
damage claims, constituted two regretta- 
ble consequences of our 1919-21 export 
expansion. Other, more constructive 
consequences were that many of our com- 
panies initiated thoroughgoing studies of 
export packing, developing containers 
and methods of interior protection that 
carried their goods safely to destination. 
Some companies did this work by them- 
selves; others enlisted the aid of packing 
engineers and container-testing labora- 
tories. ‘These facilities are available to- 
day for the use of those who require their 
expert services. 


Hazards Encountered on the Export 
Journey 


Why the most careful attention and 
study must be given to export packing 
can best be understood if the nature of 
the journey to foreign markets and the 
hazards that will be encountered in 
transit are known. Many of our manu- 
facturers are located in interior cities, 
and their shipments must first travel by 
rail or truck to seaboard. This part of 
the journey alone compares with the ordi- 
nary carriage involved in domestic trans- 
portation. But it is only the beginning 
of the export journey. 

At the port of lading the shipment is 
delivered to the steamship company’s 
pier by truck or lighter, the packages are 
frequently handled several times, and are 
then loaded on board the ship. Slings 
or cargo nets may be used for lading, and 
it is possible that great crushing pressure 
may be exerted on the packages at this 
time, although this hazard has been 
lessened considerably in recent years by 
the more widespread use of wooden plat- 
form or airplane slings. These are rec- 
tangular wooden platforms upon which 
the packages are piled, and crushing 
pressure is reduced by the use of spread- 
ers at each end which keep the rope 
slings from pushing in against the load. 

Sometimes, as a sling load is being 
hoisted or lowered, it swings to and fro 
and strikes against the side of the ship 
or the hatch coamings, adding another 
hazard not met with in domestic trans- 
portation. After being lowered into the 
hold or ’tween decks of the ship, the 
cargo is stowed away by the longshore- 
men. It may be stowed below other 
cases, crates, or boxes, or under steel 
shapes or other awkwardly shaped heavy 
cargo, even though steamship companies 
go to the greatest lengths to secure safe 
stowage that will not contribute to cargo 
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Annual average = Latest avail 
rate Average rate | quotetion 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange } 
July Aug. 
1938 | 1939 | jo4) | dodo | Rate | Date 
rer 
Argentina ------ oo feel ee 3. 31 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 Oct. 10 
| 4 4.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do 
, Free market. 3. 92 4.33 | 4.60 | 4.44 | 4.26 Do. 
eee Boliviano. _...-- a RE (') (') (") (‘) () c 
Controlled. _.........-- 229.60 | 32.34 | 40.46 | 39.80 | 39.90 | Oct. 17 
TEE: eo 59.22 | 56.04 | 55.00 Do 
: Seyret oc ‘ 845.46 | 67.92 | 54.38 | 63.50 Do. 
TR eds DEER... nncen IR eet wh eemeneieois 17. 641 16. 829 |7 16.500 |? 16.500 |716.500 | Oct. 12 
Wree market............. : 619.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.77 Do 
Special free market... _-. | 621.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20. 700 Do. 
2 ES 19. 992 20,826 | 22.672 | 21.400 | 20.000 Do 
GI cisicecinen ae ae |; slay 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Sept. 24 
Export draft ...........- 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market__-_--._- 27. 48 82.47 | 33.03 | 32.58 | 32.50 Do. 
Free _ - sah cored 31.04 31.00 31.13 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. _______. 25.00 | 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do. 
. Mining dollar__....._-- , . } 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do 
Colombia_......|..... Devcmcmnnaeld OO” eee 1.79 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.755] 1.755 | Oct. 18 
| Bank of Republic--__--- }31.77 1.755 | 1.755) 1.755 | 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund__-__-.|_- (8) (%) (9) 
i a eS Se 1, 88 1. 90 Do. 
Costa Rica.....| Colon__.........| Uncontrolled... -__- 2 | 5.65 | 5.67 | 5.71 | 5.72 5. 74 Oct. 12 
Controlled... ....-. ‘ 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
SSS Ce ee Ra SN a .90 | .88 91 Oct. 19 
Ecuador------- | Sucre_-_. Central Bank--- ~~ -| 14.13 | 14.83 | 17.70 16. 81 15.65 | Oct. 15 
Honduras. - --- | Lempira. --....- naa | 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | Do. 
Mexico__.___- ee ES See |} 4,52 | 5.18 | 4.98 | 4.98 4.85 | Oct. 11 
Nicaragua_....., Cordoba a 4.56 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Oct. 12 
ea $5.46 | 5.35 | 6.33 | 6.00 | 6.20 Do. 
Paraguay...-.--- | Paper peso. _---- | Seeaseneael seins - 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 | Sept. 30 
RAPES Se ; 74.98 | 76.12 | 79.00 | Do. 
| EE es ea Se do... 4. 46 5.33 | 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | Oct. 11 
Salvador CE nescence a ae 5 2.5 2.5 2.5 26 | 
Uruguay -..-.- | ees Sa “we Ss | .4173 . 3626 3553} .3476) .3745| Do, 
| | Controlled free......_-..- . 5697 . 4995 5266 . 5267 . 5272 Do. 
Venezuela _--- Bolivar | Controlled__........-- 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 {93.19 | Oct. 18 





1 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 


purposes only 
2 June 13-Dec. 31. 
8 July 13-Dec. 31. 
4 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
5 July-December. 
6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


for cable transfers in New York City. 
are given in the above table] 


’ For commitments of the Government only. 


8 June 10-Dee. 31. 


* For payment (in October) of merchandise from the 
United States covered by exchange permits approved 
May 16-June 30, 1940, at the following rates: Class 2 


merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87: class 4, 1.9 


5. 


10 See section on “‘Exchange and Finance.”’ 


Other Exchange Rates 


(Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 


[NoTEe.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
Exchange rates on New York in a number of Latin American countries 


























Average Average Average 
Country | Unit quoted rate, rate, rate, Oct. 
| August | September 20-26 
| 
| | —— 
. | Pound (free) } $3. 1702 $3. 2147 $3. 2081 
Australia............-.- . {pound (official) 3.2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Eee Tape | Belga._._.- (2) } (2) (2) 
Bulgaria... ......- EEE: | Loy Pe (2) (2) (2) 
Dollar (free) 8686 . 8547 . 8657 
Canada... ......-------------------+-++-- {Dollar (official) __- 9091 | 9091 9001 
— emer heanaen " — 5 ae . a . 1, 0548 1, 0521 1, 0575 
kate EE EE ee _ - (?) () () 
EE inig histsks ats ceghnen ncaiaciniboetnin sas cacwbamen’ Markka 0197 . 0196 . 0196 
ss SS PSST .| Frane...._.- Sabigans (2) (2) () 
ERE ESRSRCERE SES eee eee oe Reichsmark ___..__- 1, 3995 1, 3993 1, 3999 
NR PREPS | Drachma.....__. 1.0066 | 1, 0066 | 1, 0066 
SAE SSS ae PA TAY 8 | Dollar___- 2251 | . 2262 | . 2290 
REESE e he SaaS 1, 1937 1, 1937 | 1, 1936 
a Sa ARIS SQ aa eg eae. | Rupee... 3013 . 3016 . 3017 
Italy___.___. eae * watt 1, 0503 1.0504 1. 0504 
EE yo = 2343 . 2344 . 2344 
Netherlands_-.___._.-_-- | Guilder. .- (2) (2) (2) 
New Zealand --_-_-__-__-- ..--| Pound..-- 3. 1825 2. 2274 3, 2208 
Norway......-- Sig _.| Krone... (2) (2) (2) 
i ws : Escudo. -- . 0383 . 0396 ‘ 
| aa sl Nee (?) (2) (2) 
ge CR ae Peseta. - | 1, 0913 1, 0193 1, 0913 
— Settlements__-_- — pie . 4712 . 4710 ‘= 
IS frona- . . 2381 . 2381 . 
Switzerland. .- atecucuy Eee... . 2275 . 2278 . 2319 
Union of South Africa....................| Pound. ai 3. 9800 3. 9800 eo 
Tri a Pound (free) _ . | 3. 9788 4. 0342 ’ 
United Kingdom......-.-....-.-----.---. ead (official) - 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
eee ae | 1, 0224 1, 0224 1, 0224 
| 
BULLION 
rN RD had de dewudeweceeccceewst . 3475 3475 . 3475 
ER ERIS SPREE 35. 0000 35. 0000 35. 0000 
1 Nominal. 3 The “official” price of spot silver in New York. 
2 No rates available. ‘U. 8. Government price. 
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Good Packing Vital to Export Success Today 


Many United States firms that usually 
confine their business to the domestic 
market have received export inquiries in 
recent months or days and are commenc- 
ing today, for the first time, to sell over- 
seas. Requests for prices and other rele- 
vant information, as well as numerous 
actual orders, have come to American 
manufacturers from merchants in Latin 
America, the Far East, many parts of 
Africa, and elsewhere who are not at 
present able to obtain supplies from the 
continental European countries with 
which they previously dealt. Present-day 
world trade conditions, in short, have 
given United States manufacturers who 
are interested in export trade a splendid 
opportunity to establish themselves on a 
sound basis in a number of attractive and 
rewarding foreign markets. 

One of the first and most vital problems 
confronting these firms—and one which 
many of them perhaps are least famil- 
iar—is how to pack their export ship- 
ments so that these will arrive undam- 
aged at their foreign destinations. 

The importance of proper export pack- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. If poor 
packing is used, and the goods—possibly 
an initial order—arrive in damaged or 
unsalable condition, weeks, or even 
months, will be required to replace the 
ruined merchandise. It is quite possible, 
moreover, that the foreign merchants re- 
ceiving poorly packed merchandise will 
refuse to reorder (unless forced to do so 
because other sources of supply are shut 
off) from the company that shipped the 
goods. 

Poor export packing can nullify, and in 
many cases has nullified, all the time. ef- 
fort, and money expended in designing a 
superior product, packaging it, and in- 
troducing and advertising it in a foreign 
market. 


Costly Mishaps Due to Faulty Packing 


Anyone who has made a long voyage 
on a cargo vessel, as along the east or 
west coast of South America, or to the 
Far East, and has watched the cargo 
being handled at the various ports, can 
testify to the many disastrous and un- 
expected things that can happen if pack- 
ing is inadequate or if unloading condi- 
tions are particularly difficult. Expensive 
lingerie or ladies’ stockings may be scat- 
tered over a grimy lighter when a pack- 
age bursts while being unloaded in one 
of the open roadsteads exposed to the 
full violence of the sea; boxes of glass- 
ware, eagerly awaited by the importer, 
may be found when opened to consist 
of a welter of chipped and broken frag- 
ments suitable only for the dust bin; 
sudden downpours of rain so heavy as to 


Joseph Leeming, Transportation Division 


blot out the sea and sky and the nearby 
desolate shore line may fall on baled 
textile goods, flour in bags, or boxes con- 
taining typewriters or other equipment 
easily damaged by rust. Sometimes 
goods destined to interior parts of South 
America are safely landed and brought 
to the starting point of an Andean mule 
trail, only to have it discovered that the 
packages are too big and unwieldy for 
mule-back transportation. In other 
cases goods destined for such places as 
Manaos or Iquitos must be carried for 
many days either by ship or overland 
through the steaming Amazon jungle or 
some other similar region, where the heat 
beats down relentlessly from a blazing 
sky, spoiling foodstuffs, mildewing tex- 
tiles, and causing other types of damage. 

Many American companies are per- 
fectly familiar with these facts. Others 
are not. Twenty years ago, in the pe- 
riod between 1919 and 1921, we expe- 
rienced an export boom which, like the 
current expansion, brought many firms 
into the export business for the first time. 
During this period companies that had 
made no previous export shipments sent 
millions of dollars worth of valuable 
goods overseas packed in domestic con- 
tainers or in containers that were far 
from strong enough to withstand the 
normal handling involved in shipping 
goods by ocean vessel to far-distant 
countries. Many of these shipments 
were damaged beyond repair or rendered 
unsalable by reason of the cases breaking 
and the contents being spoiled by dirt, 
grease, or moisture. 


Carelessness May Imperil Future Business 


That importers in some foreign coun- 
tries have not forgotten the mistakes 
made at that time by our exporters is evi- 
denced by reports recently received from 
the Government’s Foreign Service officers. 
One of these, from a Far Eastern country, 
states, for example: “Merchants here say 
that American exporters should not try 
to take too much advantage of the favor- 
able situation in which they find them- 
selves owing to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe. They should be as reasonable 
as possible in their price increases and 
their freight and other charges, and 
should be as careful as before the war 
with their packing. The mistakes which 
they committed in these respects during 
the last war left an unfavorable impres- 
sion on several of the local importers, 
with the result that these shifted back to 
their old suppliers in Europe as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities. 
The importers said that it was not enough 
for the American exporters to make large 
sales now; they should try their best to 


retain the newly gained customers by 
being fair and consistent.” 

Widespread dissatisfaction with the ex- 
port packing methods used by United 
States manufacturers, and enormous 
damage claims, constituted two regretta- 
ble consequences of our 1919-21 export 
expansion. Other, more constructive 
consequences were that many of our com- 
panies initiated thoroughgoing studies of 
export packing, developing containers 
and methods of interior protection that 
carried their goods safely to destination. 
Some companies did this work by them- 
selves; others enlisted the aid of packing 
engineers and container-testing labora- 
tories. These facilities are available to- 
day for the use of those who require their 
expert services. 


Hazards Encountered on the Export 
Journey 


Why the most careful attention and 
study must be given to export packing 
can best be understood if the nature of 
the journey to foreign markets and the 
hazards that will be encountered in 
transit are known. Many of our manu- 
facturers are located in interior cities, 
and their shipments must first travel by 
rail or truck to seaboard. This part of 
the journey alone compares with the ordi- 
nary carriage involved in domestic trans- 
portation. But it is only the beginning 
of the export journey. 

At the port of lading the shipment is 
delivered to the steamship company’s 
pier by truck or lighter, the packages are 
frequently handled several times, and are 
then loaded on board the ship. Slings 
or cargo nets may be used for lading, and 
it is possible that great crushing pressure 
may be exerted on the packages at this 
time, although this hazard has been 
lessened considerably in recent years by 
the more widespread use of wooden plat- 
form or airplane slings. These are rec- 
tangular wooden platforms upon which 
the packages are piled, and crushing 
pressure is reduced by the use of spread- 
ers at each end which keep the rope 
slings from pushing in against the load. 

Sometimes, as a sling load is being 
hoisted or lowered, it swings to and fro 
and strikes against the side of the ship 
or the hatch coamings, adding another 
hazard not met with in domestic trans- 
portation. After being lowered into the 
hold or ’tween decks of the ship, the 
cargo is stowed away by the longshore- 
men. It may be stowed below other 
cases, crates, or boxes, or under steel 
shapes or other awkwardly shaped heavy 
cargo, even though steamship companies 
go to the greatest lengths to secure safe 
stowage that will not contribute to cargo 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTEe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan ’ per 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the ed 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.] 






































Annual average ™ Latest avail, 
rate Average rate | quosuan 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ——— } a 
July Aug. 
1938 1939 1949 | 1940 Rate | Date 
| 
Argentina --___- Paper peso. ...--) ete A... .-.....-.... 3.31 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 Oct. 10 
| | a 44.32 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 Do 
Free market._..........| 3.92 4. 33 4. 60 4.44 4. 26 Do. 
Bolivia__......- Boliviano. _____- eae ipa (') (') (') (') () : 
> | = ae ? 29.60 32.34 | 40.46 | 39.80 | 39.90 Oct. 17 
Compensation..........|_...__-- P 59.22 | 56.04 | 55.00 De 
Ne Sieeesa ana: ___-|8 45.46 | 67.92 | 54.38 | 63.50 Do. 
PEs vncnescak PE cernacnbon SE acesatscexnnn tans 17.641 | 16.829 |? 16.500 |7 16.500 |716.500 | Oct. 19 
Free market_._.._....-- |__.._...] ©19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.77 Do 
Special free market... _-- | | 621.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20. 700 Do. 
ee send | 19.992 | 20.826 | 22.672 | 21.400 | 20.000 Do 
BD picerececd eee | apa 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Sept. 24 
Export draft............ 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do 
Curb market_...........] 27.48 | 22.47 | 33.03 | 32.58 | 32. 50 Do. 
Free___- ERE 31.04 | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. ___..__- 25.00 | 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do. 
‘ Mining dollar___._______| , | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do. 
Colombia__._.--}_..-- Controlled. _..........-- | 1.79 1.75 1.7! | 1.755 | 1.755 | Oct. 18 
| Bank of Republic. _____- }31.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755] 1.755 | Do 
| Stabilization Fund___.--|_.....--| (9%) (%) (9) ; 
| EEO aE | tet Lei ie | 1. 88 1. 90 Do. 
Costa Rica. .--- So ee Uncontrolled_.._.....-- | 5.65 | §.67 | 5.71 5.72 5. 74 Oct. 12 
| Controlled. .............| 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
a | LE ae | .93 | .90 | .88 91 Oct. 19 
Ecuador-..---- | Sucre-._-- Central Bank--- -- -| 14.13 | 14.83 | 17.70 | 16.81 | 15.65 | Oct. 15 
Honduras. - ---. | Lempira. ._..--- Official ....-.-- ; ..| 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | Do 
Mexico... __- | Peso............| Free... ah --| 4.52 | 5.18 | 4.98 | 4.98 | 4.85 | Oct. 1 
Nicaragua... __. | Cordoba... ---..- Official | 4.56 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Oct. 12 
STEER 55.46 | 5.35 | €.33 | 6.00 | 620 | Do, 
Paraguay....--. Paper peso. __..- | 2 : 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 | Sept. 30 
OG ks . 74.98 | 76.12 | 79.00 | Do. 
a Ea ee Wee do 4.46 | 5.33 | 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | Oct. 11 
Salvador __.-.-- Sa i tae onal “ane 2.5 2.5 2.5 25 | 
Crageay....... See a eS en --.| .4173 . 3626; .3553) .3476) .3745| Do, 
| | Controlled free_.__...-- . 5697) . 4995 . 5266) . 5267 .5272 | Do, 
Venevuela......| Bolivar.........] Controlled_...2---- | 319 | 319 | 3.19 | 3.19 193.19 | Oct. ‘18 


| 





1 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 


purposes only. 
2 June 13-Dec. 31. 
8 July 13-Dec. 31. 
4 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
§ July-December. 
6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


’ For commitments of the Government only. 

§ June 10-Dec. 31. 

* For payment (in October) of merchandise from the 
United States covered by exchange permits approved 
May 16-June 30, 1940, at the following rates: Class 2 
merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 

10 See section on “Exchange and Finance.”’ 


Other Exchange Rates 


(Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 


[NotTe.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 


for cable transfers in New York City. 


are given in the above table] 


Exchange rates on 


New York in a number of Latin American countries 


























| Average Average Average 
Country Unit quoted rate, rate, rate, Oct. 
| | August | September 20-26 
| | 
. | Pound (free) .__...- .---| $3.1702 | $3. 2147 $3. 208i 
Australia.......-....--------------------- {Pound (official) - | 3.2280 | 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 
a ee | (2) | (2) (2) 
a cic besoin ainnhichinircuhiesada a | — IE Cee (2) | (2) () 
Dollar (free) ___. . O86 . 8547 . 8657 
Canada.........---.------------+--+----- {Dollar (official)... 9091 | 9091 9091 
REFN A | lS 1, 0548 1, 0521 1, 0575 
ET ae | (2) | (2) (?) 
RSS ea aera Markka........._.--. ou 0197 | . 0196 . 0196 
oer | Franc...... Peas codion (2) (?) (?) 
SEE aE eae | Reichsmark____.__- Seine 1, 3995 1, 3993 1, 3999 
ae caiacakenows ES ae 1, 0066 | 1, 0066 1, 0066 
| STE, RE SE AEE -| Dollar..._- . 2251 . 2262 . 2200 
Ee CECE ) 1, 1937 | 1, 1937 | 1, 1936 
et eae ee ea | Rupee... 3013 . 3016 . 3017 
SE nhincaste | Lira..... 0503 1, 0504 1, 0504 
ai | Yen.. 2343 . 2344 . B44 
Netherlands _--.-..-.....-.- | Guilder (2) (2) (?) 
New Zealand -_-_..__.- | Pound 3. 1825 2. 2274 3. 2208 
TR | Krone (2) (2) () 
DE  citecivaccec | Escudo. -- 0383 . 0396 0398 
ANGER coe ys (2) (?) (?) 
| aap i? Peseta______- 1, 0913 1, 0193 1, 0913 
Straits Settlements_____ _- Dollar _ _- . 4712 4710 . 4710 
Sweden. -_- Le Krona.- - 2381 2381 . 281 
Switzerland._____________- ...| France... | , 2275 2278 . B19 
Union of South Africa._..............--- Pound. ink 3. 9800 3. 9800 = 
Ini ; Pound (free) . . | 3. 9788 4. 0342 J 
United Kingdom __-_-----------...----. {Pound (official) - - 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
Se EE eee © ae =i 1, 0224 1, 0224 1, 0224 
BULLION 
EE EE SE eee. a ee 3475 . 3475 . 3475 
—s Oy SRS 35. 0000 35. 0000 35. 0000 
1 Nominal. 3 The “‘official’”’ price of spot silver in New York. 
3 No rates available. ‘U. 8. Government price. 
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Good Packing Vital to Export Success Today 


Many United States firms that usually 
confine their business to the domestic 
market have received export inquiries in 
recent months or days and are commenc- 
ing today, for the first time, to sell over- 
seas. Requests for prices and other rele- 
vant information, as well as numerous 
actual orders, have come to American 
manufacturers from merchants in Latin 
America, the Far East, many parts of 
Africa, and elsewhere who are not at 
present able to obtain supplies from the 
continental European countries with 
which they previously dealt. Present-day 
world trade conditions, in short, have 
given United States manufacturers who 
are interested in export trade a splendid 
opportunity to establish themselves on a 
sound basis in a number of attractive and 
rewarding foreign markets. 

One of the first and most vital problems 
confronting these firms—and one which 
many of them perhaps are least famil- 
iar—is how to pack their export ship- 
ments so that these will arrive undam- 
aged at their foreign destinations. 

The importance of proper export pack- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. If poor 
packing is used, and the goods—possibly 
an initial order—arrive in damaged or 
unsalable condition, weeks, or even 
months, will be required to replace the 
ruined merchandise. It is quite possible, 
moreover, that the foreign merchants re- 
ceiving poorly packed merchandise will 
refuse to reorder (unless forced to do so 
because other sources of supply are shut 
off) from the company that shipped the 
goods. 

Poor export packing can nullify, and in 
many cases has nullified, all the time, ef- 
fort, and money expended in designing a 
superior product, packaging it, and in- 
troducing and advertising it in a foreign 
market. 


Costly Mishaps Due to Faulty Packing 


Anyone who has made a long voyage 
on a cargo vessel, as along the east or 
west coast of South America, or to the 
Far East, and has watched the cargo 
being handled at the various ports, can 
testify to the many disastrous and un- 
expected things that can happen if pack- 
ing is inadequate or if unloading condi- 
tions are particularly difficult. Expensive 
lingerie or ladies’ stockings may be scat- 
tered over a grimy lighter when a pack- 
age bursts while being unloaded in one 
of the open roadsteads exposed to the 
full violence of the sea; boxes of glass- 
ware, eagerly awaited by the importer, 
may be found when opened to consist 
of a welter of chipped and broken frag- 
ments suitable only for the dust bin; 
Sudden downpours of rain so heavy as to 
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blot out the sea and sky and the nearby 
desolate shore line may fall on baled 
textile goods, flour in bags, or boxes con- 
taining typewriters or other equipment 
easily damaged by rust. Sometimes 
goods destined to interior parts of South 
America are safely landed and brought 
to the starting point of an Andean mule 
trail, only to have it discovered that the 
packages are too big and unwieldy for 
mule-back transportation. In other 
cases goods destined for such places as 
Manaos or Iquitos must be carried for 
many days either by ship or overland 
through the steaming Amazon jungle or 
some other similar region, where the heat 
beats down relentlessly from a blazing 
sky, spoiling foodstuffs, mildewing tex- 
tiles, and causing other types of damage. 

Many American companies are per- 
fectly familiar with these facts. Others 
are not. Twenty years ago, in the pe- 
riod between 1919 and 1921, we expe- 
rienced an export boom which, like the 
current expansion, brought many firms 
into the export business for the first time. 
During this period companies that had 
made no previous export shipments sent 
millions of dollars worth of valuable 
goods overseas packed in domestic con- 
tainers or in containers that were far 
from strong enough to withstand the 
normal handling involved in shipping 
goods by ocean vessel to far-distant 
countries. Many of these shipments 
were damaged beyond repair or rendered 
unsalable by reason of the cases breaking 
and the contents being spoiled by dirt, 
grease, or moisture. 


Carelessness May Imperil Future Business 


That importers in some foreign coun- 
tries have not forgotten the mistakes 
made at that time by our exporters is evi- 
denced by reports recently received from 
the Government’s Foreign Service officers. 
One of these, from a Far Eastern country, 
states, for example: “Merchants here say 
that American exporters should not try 
to take too much advantage of the favor- 
able situation in which they find them- 
selves owing to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe. They should be as reasonable 
as possible in their price increases and 
their freight and other charges, and 
should be as careful as before the war 
with their packing. The mistakes which 
they committed in these respects during 
the last war left an unfavorable impres- 
sion on several of the local importers, 
with the result that these shifted back to 
their old suppliers in Europe as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities. 
The importers said that it was not enough 
for the American exporters to make large 
sales now; they should try their best to 


retain the newly gained customers by 
being fair and consistent.” 

Widespread dissatisfaction with the ex- 
port packing methods used by United 
States manufacturers, and enormous 
damage claims, constituted two regretta- 
ble consequences of our 1919-21 export 
expansion. Other, more constructive 
consequences were that many of our com- 
panies initiated thoroughgoing studies of 
export packing, developing containers 
and methods of interior protection that 
carried their goods safely to destination. 
Some companies did this work by them- 
selves; others enlisted the aid of packing 
engineers and container-testing labora- 
tories. These facilities are available to- 
day for the use of those who require their 
expert services. 


Hazards Encountered on the Export 
Journey 


Why the most careful attention and 
study must be given to export packing 
can best be understood if the nature of 
the journey to foreign markets and the 
hazards that will be encountered in 
transit are known. Many of our manu- 
facturers are located in interior cities, 
and their shipments must first travel by 
rail or truck to seaboard. This part of 
the journey alone compares with the ordi- 
nary carriage involved in domestic trans- 
portation. But it is only the beginning 
of the export journey. 

At the port of lading the shipment is 
delivered to the steam:hip company’s 
pier by truck or lighter, the packages are 
frequently handled several times, and are 
then loaded on board the ship. Slings 
or cargo nets may be used for lading, and 
it is possible that great crushing pressure 
may be exerted on the packages at this 
time, although this hazard has been 
lessened considerably in recent years by 
the more widespread use of wooden plat- 
form or airplane slings. These are rec- 
tangular wooden platforms upon which 
the packages are piled, and crushing 
pressure is reduced by the use of spread- 
ers at each end which keep the rope 
slings from pushing in against the load. 

Sometimes, as a sling load is being 
hoisted or lowered, it swings to and fro | 
and strikes against the side of the ship 
or the hatch coamings, adding another 
hazard not met with in domestic trans- 
portation. After being lowered into the 
hold or ’tween decks of the ship, the 
cargo is stowed away by the longshore- 
men. It may be stowed below other 
cases, crates, or boxes, or under steel 
shapes or other awkwardly shaped heavy 
cargo, even though steamship companies 
go to the greatest lengths to secure safe 
stowage that will not contribute to cargo 
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damage. During loading, moreover, 
there is sometimes the possibility of the 
package being punctured by longshore- 
men’s hooks. 


Possible Dangers On the Ocean Voyage 


During the ocean voyage the package 
may be subjected to sideways crushing 
pressure and strain as the vessel pitches 
and rolls. When really heavy weather is 
enccuntered, these strains may be ex- 
tremely severe. If the cargo is not well 
dunnaged, packages may be injured by 
chafing, crushing, or puncturing. If the 
interior packing used by the shipper does 
not hold the contents firmly in place, 
they will be thrown about inside the con- 
tainer by the rolling and pitching of the 
ship. 

Damage caused by moisture must also 
be guarded against. On many of the 
major ocean trade routes there are sud- 
den and extreme changes of temperature, 
from hot to cold or vice versa. These 
changes frequently cause moisture in the 
air in the cargo holds, or moisture in the 
cargo and its wrappings and containers, 
to condense on the metal surfaces inside 
the hold. From these surfaces the 
moisture may run down onto the cargo 
and cause grave damage. Condensation 
of moisture may also occur inside ship- 
ping containers, and rust or mildew the 
contents. This type of damage can be 
substantially lessened or obviated by the 
use inside the container of silica gel or 
some other chemical substance which has 
the property of being able to absorb 
moisture from the air. 

One important trade route constantly 
used by United States shippers where a 
particularly extreme temperature change 
occurs is the route from New York and 
other North Atlantic ports to the Carib- 
bean, the Panama Canal, and South and 
Central America. South of Cape Hat- 
teras in the winter months the tempera- 
ture may change as much as 40° within 8 
hours, because of the warm Gulf Stream 
meeting the cold Labrador current. On 
the Pacific coast a change not quite so 
extreme occurs off the coast of lower Cali- 
fornia where the cold Humboldt current 
meets the tropical countercurrent. Other 
extreme changes, which may cause con- 
densation and moisture damage to cargo, 
occur on the North Pacific route to the 
Far East, off the north Japanese islands, 
where the warm Japanese current bor- 
ders on the cold Arctic current; on the 
North Atlantic route off Newfoundland, 
where the Labrador current borders the 
Gulf Stream; off the coast of Uruguay, 
where the warm Brazil and the cold Faik- 
land currents meet; and on the South 
African route off Cape Town, where the 
Antarctic drift meets the warm Agulhas 
current. 

These conditions have been mentioned 
in some detail, both because they are little 
known to the average landsman and be- 
cause they constitute one of the factors 
that necessitate adequate precautions to 
protect cargo against marine moisture 
damage. Measures to guard against such 
damage include the use of slushing oils or 
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compounds to protect metal surfaces and 
parts, the use of waterproof paper as a 
case lining, the use of tin-lined boxes in 
some instances to hermetically seal pack- 
ages containing foodstuffs, the provision 
of ventilation holes in large cases con- 
taining machinery, and the use of one of 
the absorbent chemicals mentioned above. 
It will interest shippers to know that a 
great deal of research work in connection 
with ship ventilation to prevent moisture 
damage has been carried out in recent 
years. AS a consequence, ship’s officers in 
both American- and foreign-flag vessels 
are now in a much better position than 
formerly to prevent the occurrence of 
such damage as their ships pass from 
wintry climates to the humid Tropics and 
vice versa. 


Unloading at Foreign Destination 


Frequently the export container re- 
ceives its severest testing when it is being 
unloaded at the foreign port of destina- 
tion. In haibors in many parts of the 
world cargo is unloaded from the ship to 
lighters in an open roadstead. Great 
quantities of American export products 
go to such ports, on the west coast of 
South America, the west coast of Africa, 
in Central America, the West Indies, the 
Netherlands Indies, and in many other 
commercially important regions. 

While every effort is made to handle 
the cargo carefully when a ship is dis- 
charging into lighters, this is not always 
possible when both steamer and lighter 
are rolling heavily and rising and falling 
with the waves. With all the care in the 
world it is frequently impossible to deposit 
slings of cargo on the violently rolling 
and tossing lighters without bumps and 
crashes or a good wetting from salt-water 
spray. Not infrequently cases are 
dropped overboard when the weather 
conditions are particularly bad. Ameri- 
can textile exporters, when shipping to 
some ports, line their cases with tin or 
some other metal, expressly to protect the 
contents against this hazard. 

Even in ports at which the ship un- 
loads at a dock or pier there is apt to be 
a good deal of rough handling, owing to 
the chafacter of the labor employed on 
the waterfront. One well-known Ameri- 
can manufacturer of automobile acces- 
sories, commenting on cargo-handling 
conditions in oversea harbors, says: “The 
nature of our packing for export is often 
determined by the treatment accorded to 
our merchandise at the port of destina- 
tion. We are, of course, always striving 
to cut down the cost of export packing. 
The best way to do that is to be sure of 
better handling at the port of destina- 
tion, both by the steamship companies 
and by the authorities on shore. In those 
cases where certain steamship lines have 
cooperated the saving in the cost of ex- 
port packing has been enormous.” 

Many of our American-flag steamship 
companies have given a great deal of 
study to this problem and have been able 
to develop as effective cargo-handling 
practices at their foreign ports of call as 
at their terminals in the United States. 
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A great deal of work, however, remains to 
be done in this field. 


Planning for Safe Transshipment 


Transshipment of cargo is another ex. 
port shipping hazard which, because of 
the extra handlings it involves, is taken 
into consideration by experienced ship. 
pers, both in planning their packing ang 
in selecting the steamship routing, 
There is a good deal more transshipment 
than is generally realized. Cargo for q 
number of the West Indian islands, for 
example, and for numerous relatively 
small ports in South America and the Far 
East is transshipped at a major port of 
call and sent to the ultimate destination 
by coastal steamer or schooner. Typica] 
notations of commonly used transship. 
ment services taken at random from 
steamship companies’ advertised sailing 
schedules are as follows: “Through bills 
of lading issued to Karachi and East 
Africa via Bombay, also to Indian 
transshipment ports”; “Manaos, Leticia, 
Iquitos, Maranham, and Parnaiba by 
transshipment”; “Steamers accept cargo 
for all Hawaiian Islands ports, transship 
Honolulu”; “Through bills of lading 
issued via Curacao to Bonaire, St. Martin, 
Saba, St. Eustatius, and Coro and via 
Trinidad to Tobago”; and “Through bills 
of lading issued to all points in the 
Philippine Islands, China, and French 
Indochina, transshipment at Manila, 
Shanghai, and Hong Kong.” 

When goods have to be transshipped, 
all discharging and loading operations 
from and into steamers, and frequently 
from and into lighters, have to be re- 
peated, sometimes several times over. In 
some cases transshipment can be avoided, 
even on routes on which it is customary, 
by shipping by a steamship service that 
goes direct to the cargo’s destination port. 
A glassware importer in one of the South 
American countries recently wrote to his 
supplier in the United States requesting 
that he use such a direct service instead 
of the previously employed transship- 
ment service. It developed that the 
United States manufacturer did not know 
that direct shipping services were avail- 
able. When goods were routed direct, 
without transshipment, damage to ship- 
ments was practically eliminated. 


Customs Inspection: Need for Exercise of 
Care 


After being unloaded at the foreign 
port of destination, export shipments are 
usually taken to the customs warehouse 
or area to be examined by the customs of- 
ficials. Frequently this involves opening 
the shipping container and the possibil- 
ity that it may not be securely closed or 
sealed after the inspection. To guard 
against weakening of the container by 
improper closure after inspection the 
consignee or his customs agent should be 
on hand and should see to it that the 
boxes or other containers are properly 
closed, renailed, and restrapped. Some 
United States exporters make a special 
point of requesting their foreign custom- 
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ers to have a representative present when 
the cargo is being inspected, sur.c2 damage 
to their goods has been traceable to the 
inadequate closure of packages at this 
point of the journey. 


Last Stage of the Journey 


The transportation of the goods from 
the unloading port to an interior city 
marks the last stage—and sometimes the 
most hazardous one—of many an export 
journey. This may involve transporta- 
tion by rail, motortruck, wagon, bullock 
cart, or by pack animals such as mules, 
llamas, or camels. The route may be over 
a smooth, well-constructed highway, over 
a rough mountain trail, or over a virtually 
trackless desert. Tropic downpours and 
the fierce rays of the equatorial sun may 


. alternately combine to attack the export 


package and its contents. 

Some American companies that have 
been exporting for many years have de- 
vised special “mule packs” and “camel 
packs” for their principal export prod- 
ucts. The maximum load that a mule 
can carry is generally from 200 to 250 
pounds, a burro from 150 to 200 pounds, 
a llama about 100 pounds, and a camel 
from 350 to 450 pounds. In making up 
packages for carriage by any of these ani- 
mals, however, the package should be 
only one-half of the indicated weight, 
since two packages, one on each side, 
usually make up the load. Thus a mule 
would carry two packages, weighing 
about 100 pounds each, a llama two of 
50 pounds each, and so on. 


Goods Move on Human Backs or Heads 


A great deal of merchandise is also car- 
ried in foreign countries by human be- 
ings, principally from the docks to ware- 
houses and stores, but occasionally for 
long distances over mountain or jungle 
trails. Such transportation is common in 
China, in some parts of South America, 
in many regions of Africa, and elsewhere. 
A recent visitor to Kumasi, in the Gold 
Coast, West Africa, speaks of seeing there 
“a Dagomba man from the north, with 
charms around his neck, headloading a 
case of American machinery past a 
Syrian store selling anything from Jap- 
anese cottons to Yale locks.” The weight 
that can be carried varies greatly. Any- 
one who has seen a Peruvian Indian, a 
Mexican load carrier, or a Turkish “ham- 
mal” (porter) trotting along under huge 
burdens would be inclined to conclude 
that there is almost an unlimited capac- 
ity. The general average load for a man 
is, however, from 100 to 150 pounds. 


Wiles of Pilferers Must Be Combated 


American exporters must also bear in 
mind the widespread practice of pilferage 
and must pack their goods in a manner to 
defy the cleverest efforts of sly and expe- 
rienced pilferers in foreign ports who 
have many ways of removing the contents 
of export packages without leaving visible 
traces of their work. One _ favorite 
method is to draw the nails from a 
wooden box, slide out the center board of 
the top or bottom, and extract the con- 
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tents, finally replacing the board in posi- 
tion and renailing so that, to all appear- 
ances, the box has not been tampered 
with. Frequently stones or pieces of old 
metal are substituted for the stolen goods 
to make up the original weight of the box. 
Handkerchiefs, silk stockings, and similar 
goods have been removed from wooden 
cases by means of a bent wire inserted 
through a knothole; the heads of barrels 
containing crockery or glassware have 
been removed and skillfully replaced; 
strapped fiberboard cartons have been 
opened, the contents removed, and the 
cartons restrapped with fresh metal 
strapping and a sealing outfit carried by 
the pilferers for this express purpose. In- 
genious and effective methods of mini- 
mizing pilferage have been developed, but 
space is lacking here to describe them in 
any detail. They are fully discussed, 
however, in the Department of Commerce 
handbook, “Modern Export Packing” 
(Trade Promotion Series No. 207, obtain- 
able for $1 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the field 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce). 

These methods include the use of 
patent seals, nailed strapping around 
the inside as well as the outside of a box, 
double wooden boxes with inside boards 
at right angles to the outside boards, 
corrugated metal fasteners placed on the 
inside of a box at the joints between the 
boards, and so on. Every exporter should 
study his particular problem in this re- 
spect and, if necessary, use one of the 
methods that is applicable to his type of 
product and shipping container. 


Americans Prove Ability to Pack 
Satisfactorily 


Transportation hazards described above 
should not be exaggerated; but at the 
same time they should not be underesti- 
mated. They are factors—not entering 
into domestic transportation—that must 
be taken into consideration by firms 
entering the export field. That they are 
not insuperable is demonstrated by the 
fact that our experienced American ex- 
porting companies have worked out 
methods of packing that carry their 
goods—frequently fragile, delicate, or 
otherwise easily damaged—safely to 
every part of the world. 

In one sense the export packing prob- 
lem is, after all, a relatively simple one. 
Every hazard to which the goods will be 
subjected on their journey overseas is 
known. At the same time, methods of 
countering each of the hazards are also 
known. Exporters today can obtain help 
from a number of sources in determining 
the methods needed to solve their spe- 
cific packing problems. There are 
container-testing laboratories that test 
boxes and interior packing of all kinds 
to determine their resistance to crushing, 
shocks, and other common and uncom- 
mon transportation hazards. Labora- 
tories of this type are also maintained by 
a number of the leading container-manu-: 
facturing companies. Experienced pack- 
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ing engineers are available and can be 
consulted by any exporting company that 
is experiencing difficulty with its ship- 
ments. The marine-insurance com- 
panies are frequently able to give advice 
and help with regard to packing, and 
the Transportation Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is likewise a source of information on 
export packing methods that is consulted 
by many shippers. ‘ 

The principal aim of the executive in 
charge of export packing is to deliver 
his company’s products at their various 
foreign destinations at the lowest possible 
cost and in undamaged condition. In- 
telligent application of the known 
methods of packing and protection will 
in most cases enable him to achieve 
this immensely vital, this indispensable, 
objective. 





El Salvador’s Statistical Service 


The National Legislative Assembly, by 
a decree of September 13, 1940, has re- 
vised the Salvadoran Government’s Sta- 
tistical Service. The Service will be under 
the Ministry of Finance and will be com- 
posed of a Director General, a Sub-Di- 
rector General, a Secretary General, and 
other personnel. It will make statistical 
studies of the following subjects: Census, 
births, marriages, divorces, deaths, 
migratory movement; agricultural, cattle, 
and industrial production, banks, cur- 
rency, domestic and foreign commerce, 
transportation, and public and municipal 
finance; electoral census, mails, tele- 
phones and telegraphs, public works; pri- 
mary, secondary, and university educa- 
tion, special schools, libraries, press, 
bibliographical production; delinquency, 
prisons, and social assistance. 

The daia collected wiil be published in 
the Statis.ical Year Bock, without prej- 
udice to other monthly, quarterly, and 
semiannual publications. The S.a.us- 
tical Service w il mcke a census cf the 
population of the Republic in the years 
ending with zero, except the present 
year. Censuses not of publication will be 
made when deemed advisable by the 
Executive Power. All Government and 
municipal authorities, foreign and do- 
mestic banks established in the country, 
and companies and private persons are 
obliged to furnish information requested. 
(American Legation, San Salvador.) 





Guatemala’s Foreign Trade, 
First 9 Months 


Guatemala’s imports during the first 


’ 9 months of 1940 totaled 209,169,809 kilo- 


grams valued at 9,925,074 quetzales (the 
quetzal is at par with the dollar) against 
166,769,404 kilograms, 12,350,885 quet- 
zales, in the same period of 1939. Ex- 
ports during the respective periods to- 
taled 4,236,740 quintals (the quintal 
equals 101.43 pounds), valued at 11,914,- 
103 quetzales, and 4,851,921 quintals, 13,- 
050,402 quetzales. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Guatemala.) 
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Thailand, Kingdom of the Free 


Mary A. Pugh, Far Eastern Section, Division of Regional Information 


Thailand is a distant nation of which 
American businessmen might well have 
greater knowledge. It is a land of strik- 
ing recent transformations, of a trade 
balance unfailingly favorable, of “great 
untapped possibilities,” of large public do- 
main, of extensive future needs for for- 
eign capital, of rising energies and aspira- 
tions—a country of sunlight and heat, of 
rice fields, deep forests, many temples, 
modern aircraft, silver-plated tiger skulls, 
clattering business machines, ceremonial 
umbrellas, bicycle-drawn rickshas, and 
Michigan-made motorcars—in short, a 
place where East meets West. Commer- 
cially, its geographical location is signif- 
icant. It lies in the heart of a region 
where the shape of the future is not 
readily calculable. What does Thailand’s 
economy mean today? What are its 
present activities, its potentialities? Be- 
low are certain facts that may enable one 
to attempt an answer to such questions. 

Surrounded by colonies or protector- 
ates of European powers, the Kingdom 
of Thailand remains the only independ- 
ent nation in southern Asia, its very 
name—new to Western ears—proclaim- 
ing its status. The meaning of “Thai” is 
“free,” and four-fifths of the country’s 
population of approximately 14,000,000— 
the Thai people—call their country 
Muang Thai, or Kingdom of the Free. 
“Siam,” long disclaimed as an alien no- 
menclature, perhaps brought in by the 
Chinese, was officially changed to Thai- 
land only last year. 

The new name, combining as it does an 
Eastern and a Western word, typifies the 
admirable admixture of ancient oriental 
rites and customs with modern thought 
and practices of the Occident which is the 
Thailand of today. To King Chulalong- 
korn, who died in 1910 after 42 years’ 
reign, is credited the dream of fusing in 
his country that which was good of the 
Western world—in which he had trav- 
eled extensively—with the best traditions 
of the East. 

Contact with the West, however, goes 
back many years, and foreign influence 
has long been an important factor in the 
economic history of the country. We 
read of English traders in Siam in the 
very early 1600’s, but the first commercial 
treaty between Siam and a foreign coun- 
try granted increased trading facilities to 
Great Britain in 1826. Less than 10 
years later, in 1833, the first treaty the 
United States ever made with an oriental 
power was signed in Bangkok. 

Thailand, or Siam as it was in those 
days, was quick to take up with Western 
notions of progress. A striking example 
of modern infiltration was the building of 
railways, begun in 1891, in a country 
where for centuries goods and chattels 


were transported by pack animals, bul- 
lock carts, and waterways. Today the 
country is jealously proud of its “iron 
horse,” which has developed into one of 
the most efficient railway systems in the 
East. Construction of highways has not, 
until recently, had so much appeal; but 
now, after abandonment of the time- 
worn policy of building roads only along 
the natural trails of animal traffic, or as 
feeders to railways, work is being ener- 
getically pushed on a highway system 
connecting the larger centers of popula- 
tion. The need felt by military authori- 
ties for an adequate system of strategic 
motor roads has also in late years accel- 
erated the program. 


Brisk Progress In Aviation 


In aviation Thailand’s record is one of 
aggressiveness. Following early study in 
Europe and formation of the Royal Air 
Service, Government schools were estab- 
lished for training in flying, and a Gov- 
ernment factory now produces planes, 
partly from imported parts. More than 
80 machines were turned out in 1939. 
Bangkok has become the most important 
junction point in the Far East for inter- 
national air lines. Until the recent in- 
terruptions to air schedules caused by the 
European war, it was linked with Europe, 
Australia, Hong Kong, Indochina, and 
the Netherlands Indies by regular serv- 
ices. Toward the close of 1939 an 
agreement is said to have been signed 
with the Japanese Government for estab- 
lishment of a commercial aviation service 
between Bangkok and Tokyo. 


Bangkok Advances 


Bangkok has been called the “Venice 
of the East,” but its many canals are now 
largely replaced by well-laid-out streets, 
electrically lighted and provided with 
electric tramcars. A city of golden- 
spired temples of tourist fame, it boasts 
of modern steel structures, and irriga- 
tion locks of modern engineering con- 
struction are found in a land where the 
rice to feed its teeming population is still 
grown by primitive methods. When in 
1932 the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the reigning dynasty was cele- 
brated in Bangkok in the full glory of 
Eastern pomp and ceremony, the memo- 
rial dedicated to commemorate the event 
was a new bridge over the Mekong, a 
thoroughly modern engineering feat. 
Shortly after this event, a revolution 
ended the long-ruling dynasty—fulfilling 
an old mystic prophecy that its passing 
would come in 1932—and a limited mon- 
archy and more democratic form of gov- 
ernment was established. It may be that 
the new bridge over the ancient Mekong 


was destined to symbolize a lasting span 
between the old order and the new. 


Position in World Trade 


Thailand’s participation in world traqe 
was materially accelerated by the first 
World War, and immediately therearter 
negotiations were begun—under the guiq- 
ance of an American advisor—which led 
to the ratification of 12 new treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with leading European powers, the United 
States, and Japan. In the intervening 
years the value of foreign trade has in- 
creased steadily. In 1939, total exports 
amounted to $83,320,000, the highest 
since 1929, while import trade was valued 
at $51,314,000, the highest since 1930. 
These figures compare with exports in the 
same year of $89,200,000 for the neigh- 
boring French possession of Indochina 
and imports amounting to $60,420,000. 

Predominantly an agricultural country, 
Thailand is part of the “rice granary” of 
the East, and sales of the staple food- 
stuff have annually netted substantial 
trade balances in favor of exports with 
the exception of but one year of serious 
crop failure, 1920. Rice is the over- 
whelmingly outstanding factor in the 
country’s economic life. Its cultivation 
occupies 90 percent of the total arable 
land, and engages about 80 percent of the 
population. The chief diet of the people 
from infancy to old age, its name is linked 
all through their language with terms of 
salutation and expressions of good will 
or adversity. The rice season each year 
is inaugurated with elaborate religious 
ceremonies, and the planting period and 
commencement of plowing are attended 
by ancient rites. 

China is the main market for Thai- 
land’s rice, but large quantities also are 
sold each year to British Malaya and 
Ceylon. In recent months increased 
sales have been made to Japan. Sales of 
rice abroad in 1939 totaled 1,936,400 tons, 
valued at $43,687,000 or 52 percent of the 
total export trade. A substantial gain in 
volume of shipments over the previous 
year was partly responsible for passage in 
October 1939 of a bill authorizing control 
of the exportation of certain commodi- 
ties. It was deemed important not to 
allow a shortage of rice for home con- 
sumption to develop. 


Role Played by Tin Mines 


Notwithstanding the preponderance of 
rice in the country’s economic structure, 
other resources are beginning to play an 
increasing part in the direction of a more 
balanced economy. Some of these, no- 
tably tin and rubber, have enhanced the 
country’s present importance as part of 
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southern Asia’s storehouse of vital raw 
materials. Activities of the Chinese in 
the rich tin deposits in southern Thailand 
date back approximately 200 years. 
With the passage of time, however, the 
small Chinese producer has gradually 
given way to larger foreign companies, 
chiefly British and Australian, and today 
the Chinese are employed chiefly as la- 
porers. With tin production in 1939 to- 
taling 16,990 tons, the highest on record, 
Thailand supplied slightly more than 9 
percent of world output. None of this 
tin reaches the United States or other 
world markets in direct shipments, the 
ore going to Singapore for smelting and 
shipment from that port to consumers. 
Tin exports in 1939 were valued at $16,- 
570,500, or 20 percent of the country’s 
total export trade. 


Rubber Production and Export 


Rubber trees have been cultivated for 
more than 25 years in southern Thai- 
land, where the climate is similar to that 
of British Malaya, and approximately 
300,000 acres are planted to rubber, main- 
ly in small lots; at the close of 1939 there 
were 89 rubber estates with a total esti- 
mated area of 30,000 acres. 

Production and export are subject to 
the quotas established by the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee, of 
which Thailand is a member. In 1939 
exports amounted to slightly more than 
41,000 long tons, valued at $10,577,000. 
With world shipments of crude rubber 
from all producing countries totaling 
somewhat over 1,000,000 tons, Thailand’s 
exports accounted for approximately 4 
percent. 


“Elephants a-Pilin’ Teak” 


A great variety of woods exists in Thai- 
land’s tropical forest areas, but teak is 
by far the most important and for many 
years has been a valuable source of 
wealth both to foreign concessionaires 
and to the Government’s income. It is 
in this industry that the elephant, long 
associated in the Western mind with 
Thailand, plays its picturesque and im- 
portant role of dragging the logs from 
forest to stream and assisting with in- 
credible dexterity in breaking up log jams 
in the rivers. For some of its particular 
uses—notably for trim in ocean liners— 
there is no real substitute for teak. Im- 
pervious to the ravages of white ants, the 
timber scourge of tropical countries, its 
durability rivals that of the redwood of 
California. Our great redwood trees are, 
of course, the oldest living things on 
earth, but searchers into ancient cave 
temples in southern Asia have found cut 
pieces of teak which could not be less 
than 2,000 years old. Fashioned before 
the prime of Julius Ceasar, they were 
found still comely and resistant. 

Exports of teak from Thailand in 1939 
were valued at slightly under $3,000,000. 
While fair quantities reach the United 
States, most of it by way of Hong Kong, 
the chief market is Japan. 

With rice, tin, rubber, teak, and resins, 
including sticklac, comprising about 90 
percent of Thailand’s export business, no 
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other product attains an important posi- 
tion in its foreign trade. A variety of 
minor products which account for the re- 
maining 10 percent, however, are indica- 
tive of the lesser resources of a tropical 
Asiatic country. In this group are fish; 
hides and skins; buffaloes and bullocks; 
copra; salt; ducks’ eggs; birds’ nests; 
kapok; and such usual items as fresh 
fruits, tobacco, sugar, cotton, pepper, and 
vegetable oils. In a recently inaugurated 
campaign to stimulate diversification of 
crops, the Government of Thailand is 
making efforts to increase the production 
of some of these minor commodities, 
notably cotton, tobacco, kapok, and sugar. 


What Thailand Buys 


In 1895, when trade returns were first 
officially recorded for the port of Bang- 
kok, imports of foreign merchandise 
amounted to approximately $10,000,000. 
Details by commodities are not readily 
availabie, but it is a safe guess that then 
as now cotton piece goods were well in 
the lead. Following the vicissitudes of 
world economic conditions, Thailand’s 
import business increased to $90,000,000 
in 1929, fell in four years to little more 
than $27,000,000, and, again responding 
to upward trends, climbed in 1939 to 
$51,000,000. 

In that year cotton textiles and yarns 
constituted 20 percent of the total import 
trade. The small domestic hand-loom 
industry no more than taps market re- 
quirements, while the single Government- 
owned cotton mill cares mainly for mili- 
tary needs. Although abundantly sup- 
plied with its staple foods, rice and fish, 
Thailand draws heavily upon foreign 
sources for a variety of food products, 
which now comprise about 15 percent of 
its import business. Approximately $10,- 
000,000 worth of iron and steel manufac- 
tures, machinery, and electrical goods, 
are imported annually, while intercourse 
with the West also has opened up mar- 
kets for such typically American products 
as automobiles, tires, petroleum products, 
chemicals, dyes and medicines, cigarettes, 
and paints and varnishes. 

Until Japanese inroads became marked 
here as elsewhere in the Orient, Great 
Britain dominated the import markets. 
Allowing for transshipment of British 
goods via Singapore, the two countries to- 
day probably hold about 30 percent of the 
trade, fairly equally divided between 
them. Northern European countries, 
furnishing largely their own specialties, 
such as metal manufactures, supplied in 
the aggregate about 14 percent of the 
total import trade in the fiscal year 
1938-39, while imports from the United 
States accounted for slightly under 5 per- 
cent of the total. 





American Consulate at Prague 
Closed 


The American Consulate at Prague, 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, was closed as 
of October 15, 1940, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State. 
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Haiphong-Yunnanfu Railway 
Traffic 

The Haiphong-Yunnanfu Railway, 
which operates between Haiphong, 
French Indochina, and Yunnanfu, 
China, was used only for passenger serv- 
ice during JuJy and August, and no 
recovery in commercial traffic has oc- 
curred since late in July. (American 
Consulate General, Shanghai.) 





Railway Construction in 
Manchuria 


Approximately 1,500 miles of new 
railway lines have been constructed in 
Manchuria during the past 3 years as 
part of the general plan for economic 
development of the country. The total 
mileage is now around 7,400. (American 
Consulate General, Shanghai.) 





Automatic Telephones 
in Peiping 

Installation of 6,400 automatic tele- 
phones in Peiping was completed during 
July, leaving about 10,000 instruments 
manually operated. Further improve- 
ments in the system are under way. 
(American Consulate General, Tientsin, 
China.) 





Import and Export Trade 
Between Hong Kong 
and Japan 


During the 5 years 1935-39 trade be- 
tween Hong Kong and Japan decreased 
greatly. The value of Hong Kong’s im- 
ports from Japan in 1939 declined to 
US$7,474,720 from US$21,249,732 in 1935, 
or by 65 percent, while that of Hong 
Kong’s exports to Japan decreased by 68 
percent, or to US$1,786,389 from US$5,- 
511,238. The actual decrease in imports, 
however, was not so severe, owing to the 
practice of shipping Japanese goods via 
North China. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong.) 





New Bus Line in China 


The Wuhan-Traffic Co., a Japanese 
concern, began a bus service recently 
from Hankow to Sinkou, by way of 
Tsaitien (Hupeh), a distance of 50 
kilometers, reports the American Con- 
sulate General at Hankow. 





New Railway Line in Manchuria 


The South Manchuria Railway Co. re- 
cently announced the opening of the 
Yayuan-Talitzekew line (60.3 kilometers) 
to provisional traffic. The line is an ex- 
tension of the railway from Epayuan on 
the Mechekow-Tsian line, east to Lin- 
kiang on the Yalu River. It will expe- 
dite the development of the rich iron ore 
(60 percent iron) and coal deposits of 
this region, says the American consul at 
Mukden. 
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News by Countries 


Note-——Further details of announcements, 
marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained 
by interested American exporters upon spe- 

‘cific request to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any district Office of 
the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee and Coffee Extracts: Consump- 
tion Taxes Increased or Established.— 
Consumption taxes have been more than 
doubled on coffee and established on cof- 
fee extracts by a French decree of Sep- 
tember 3 published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria of September 17 and presum- 
ably effective on that date.* 

Eggs and Charcoal: Licenses Required 
for Exports and Reexports.* 


Argentina 
Economic Conditions 


An intensive survey of the financial 
and economic situation was undertaken 
and a policy of closer trade relations with 
other American republics was declared 
by Argentina during the month ended 
October 18. Up to August 31, imports 
from the United States exceeded exports 
to that country by 82,000,000 paper pesos, 
making necessary important gold ship- 
ments to counteract the import balance. 
Total Argentine exports declined for the 
fifth consecutive month owing to the 
blockade of 40 percent of former mar- 
kets, which has created a serious problem 
of liquidating surplus production. The 
Government is purchasing 7,000,000 tons 
of corn and a large proportion of the 
approaching grain harvests may have to 
be similarly absorbed to maintain present 
conditions. 

Negotiations with Great Britain in- 
volve the sale of about 600,000,000 paper 
pesos of Argentine products in 1941, but 
this offers only a partial solution to Ar- 
gentine marketing problems. A new 
adaptation to changed world conditions 
would seem necessary. 


Agricultural Forecasts 


Seasonable agricultural weather pre- 
vailed over the entire grain belt except 
for excessive rains in restricted areas. 
The temperature was slightly subnormal 
at times, but crops are in good condition 
and grazing excellent. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s first estimates of grain sow- 
ings are: wheat, 17,043,000 acres; linseed, 
6,669,000 acres; oats, 3,705,000 acres; bar- 
ley, 205,500 acres; rye, 2,717,000 acres. 
All the foregoing estimates are below the 
1939 plantings with the exception of rye 
which increased 18 percent and oats 
which was 7.6 percent higher. The first 


forecasts of probable yields are due in 
December, but present estimates are for 
higher yields from the lower acreages if 
favorable weather conditions continue. 
Grain markets continued inactive owing 
to restricted demands as prices, based on 
favorable agricultural reports and ad- 
verse marketing prospects, moved down- 
ward. The exportable surplus of wheat 
on October 11 was only 187,000 tons, but 
quotations were about 20 percent lower, 
while prices reported for a few small sales 
of linseed were down 16 percent com- 
pared with August quotations. 

Disposition of the 7,000,000-ton corn 
stocks remains the most difficult prob- 
lem. Exports have declined to minute 
proportions, and, while the Government 
has agreed to accept deliveries based on 
4.75 pesos per 100 kilograms for shelled 
corn, sufficient terminal storage space is 
lacking and farmers are encouraged to 
delay deliveries. Corn deliveries to the 
Control Board up to October 5 amounted 
to 2,250,000 metric tons. At the present 
level of corn prices the Government is 
paying producers a premium of 12 pesos 
per ton. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports in September declined in both 
quantity and value for the fifth consecu- 
tive month. The value of exports in the 
first 9 months of 1940 exceeded the value 
of exports during the same period of 
1939, but the volume declined 18 percent. 
Exports during September were only 
408,867 tons, valued at 61,233,109 pesos, 
a decrease of 228,000 tons and 27,510,000 
pesos compared with August. The de- 
cline is more graphic when compared 
with September 1939 shipments which 
were 1,023,000 tons and 118,969,000 pesos. 
Imports during the first 8 months of 1940 
were 1,090,974,000 pesos, an increase of 
27.7 percent, as compared with 854,395,- 
000 pesos in the same period of 1939. 
Cumulative exports for the same periods 
were 1,118,557,000 pesos and 1,042,256,000 
pesos, respectively, so the export balance 
for the 1940 period was only 27,583,000 
pesos compared with 187,861,000 pesos 
during the first 8 months of 1939. The 
increase in the value of both imports and 
exports during the first 8 months of 1940 
has been due to higher prices rather than 
a gain in volume. 


Commercial Failures 


Liabilities of firms and individuals 
entering bankruptcy during September 
compared favorably with those of the 
previous month. In the first 9 months 
of 1940 failures numbered 2,897, with 
total liabilities of 48,275,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 2,615 bankruptcies and lia- 
bilities of 64,569,000 pesos in the same 
period of 1939. The general wholesale 


price index for August was 122.7 (19296— 
100), the agricultural index was 73, ang 
the nonagricultural index 136.3. 


Decline in Shipping 


Shipping activity showed a further 
decline during September. Arrivals of 
seagoing vessels totaled 118 ships of 
386,600 tons, against 149 ships of 516,800 
tons during September 1939. The cur- 
rent low level of steamship movement is 
perhaps unequaled since the previous 
World War and reflects to a great extent 
the loss of Argentine markets. The low 
ebb of Argentine export trade is normally 
reached in the September—November 
period, and movements of the new grain 
crops should thereafter stimulate ship- 
ping activity. ‘(Based on report from 
Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires, October 18, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Modifications.—The 
period of validity of prior exchange per- 
mits issued after October 1 and the basic 
period for the determination of quotas 
applying to the issue of permits in the 
fourth quarter of 1940 were set forth in 
Circulars 633 and 636, issued by the Ex- 
change Control Office on September 30. 

Circular 633 states that in the case of 
merchandise for which prior exchange 
permits are authorized at present, im- 
porters may request these permits with 
validity up to 6 months from the end of 
the month in which they are granted; 
thus, in November 1940, permits may be 
requested with validity to April 30, 1941. 

In the case of articles for which per- 
mits are issued on a quota basis, permits 
may be requested, during the fourth 
quarter of 1940, up to the equivalent of 
imports of the same origin during the 
first quarter of 1940. 

Special provisions apply to certain 
articles, however, the following applying 
to United States products: 


(a) Exchange control Nos. 101, 102, and 
106 (automotive products) : Prior permits will 
be authorized, to expire November 30, 1940, 
in accordance with regulations already issued. 

(b) Exchange control No. 413 (pears and 
apples only): Prior permits will be con- 
sidered, to expire December 31, 1940, at 17 
pesos to the pound sterling. This provision 
applies also to pears and apples of Canadian 
origin. 

(c) Exchange controls Nos. 1402, 1403, and 
1499 (machinery) : Permits will be considered, 
to expire June 30, 1941. This applies to 
machinery from any country. 


Circular 636 refers to the fact that in 
the past extensions of the period during 
which prior permits would be valid have 
been more or less automatic. This prac- 
tice, however, caused disagreeable sur- 
prises and confusion among holders of 
permits, when modification of the regula- 
tions made it impossible for them to ob- 
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tain the necessary extension. From 
October 1 permits issued on a quota or 
limited basis will have a maximum period 
of validity of 7 months, instead of 3 as 
previously. Permits issued in unlimited 
amounts will also be valid for 7 months, 
instead of 6 as formerly. The Exchange 
Committee will give special considera- 
tion, however, to requests for longer 
periods of validity when there are in- 
volved articles whose elaboration (or 
other circumstance) prevents the im- 
porter from obtaining the merchandise 
within the normal periods. The Com- 
mittee will also consider requests for ex- 
tensions that are duly justified, provided 
the exchange situation permits. Mean- 
while holders of outstanding permits may 
request extensions, and due consideration 
will be given to such requests. (Based 
on circulars transmitted by American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, October 11, 
1940.) 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Copper Products Exempt 
from Primage Duty.—Copper blocks, in- 
gots, wire bars, pigs, or scrap have been 
exempted from primage duty when im- 
ported for use in Australian industry, by 
terms of a proclamation effective August 
29. Heretofore such imports under the 
general tariff ‘(applying to goods of 
United States origin) have been subject 
to primage duties of either 4 percent or 
10 percent ad valorem, according to tariff 
classification. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sydney, September 19, 1940.) 


Bahamas 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Duty Imposed on 
Certain Alcoholic Beverages—Imports of 
brandy, gin, whisky, cordials and liqueurs, 
and alcohol to be used for blending with 
other spirits have been made subject to 
an additional duty of 3 shillings per 
dozen “reputed” quarts, effective from 
September 2, 1940, and to remain in force 
until July 1, 1941. (American Consulate, 
Nassau, October 8, 1940.) 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available—No evidence of 
a decline in the sale of export bills ap- 
peared during the week ended October 
12. Coffee has been active, and the 
movement of other products has been 
favorable. The supply of exchange has 
been more than sufficient to meet import 
requirements and other commitments. 
Reports that Spain will purchase large 
quantities of coffee, cotton, cocoa, and 
tobacco have strengthened the market. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
October 12, 1940.) 

Bank of Brazil’s Interest Rate on Agri- 
cultural Credits Reduced.—The most im- 
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portant provision of a decree-law dated 
September 20 (Diario Official of Septem- 
ber 23, 1940) regarding the Bank of 
Brazil’s Department of Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit is the fixation (art. 4) 
of a maximum interest rate of 7 percent 
on agricultural credits extended by the 
Department. This rate is immediately 
being applied by the Bank to credits al- 
ready outstanding, and in many instances 
will mean a considerable reduction of the 
interest burden carried by agricultural 
borrowers who are suffering a loss of ex- 
port markets due to the war. The de- 
cree-law also (art. 3) makes rural mort- 
gage notes eligible for rediscount by the 
Bank’s Rediscount Department at 2 per- 
cent less than the normal rate. 

Article 1 fixes at 15 percent the pro- 
portion of their funds that earlier legis- 
lation provides shall be invested in bonds 
of the Department of Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit by the Brazilian pen- 
sion and retirement institutes. It also 
requires the pension and retirement in- 
stitutes to keep certain of their deposits 
in the Bank of Brazil. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro, October 11, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Federal and State 
Import Duties and Taxes Consolidated.— 
The Federal import duty and surtaxes, 
and Federal and State consumption and 
road taxes, on petroleum products have 
been consolidated into a single Federal 
import duty on imported products, and 
a single Federal tax on domestic products, 
by a Brazilian decree-law (No. 2615) of 
September 21, effective from October 1. 
The consolidated minimum import duty 
on imported products is: Gasoline, 825 
milreis per legal ton; kerosene, 380 mil- 
reis per legal ton; refined fuel or com- 
bustible oils for internal-combustion mo- 
tors (Diesel oil), and illuminating oil for 
the manufacture of gas (gas-oil) and 
for wick lamps (signal oil) , 85 milreis per 
legal ton; refined fuel oils for furnaces 
or steam boilers, 65 milreis per net ton; 
and lubricating oils, plain, compound, 
and emulsions, 470 milreis per legal ton. 

The consolidated internal tax on 
petroleum products refined in Brazil is: 
Gasoline, 620 milreis per net ton; kero- 
sene, 285 milreis per net ton; refined fuel 
or combustible oils for internal-combus- 
tion motors (Diesel oil) , illuminating oils 
for the manufacture of gas (gas-oil), 
and for wick lamps (signal oil) , 65 milreis 
per net ton; refined fuel oils for furnaces 
or steam boilers, 50 milreis per net ton; 
and lubricating oils, plain, compound, 
and emulsions, 350 milreis per net ton. 

Specified amounts of the funds from 
both the consolidated import duties on 
imported products, and from the con- 
solidated internal tax on domestically 
refined products, are to be set aside for 
allocation to the States and Municipali- 
ties. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, September 24, 
1940.) 

Merchandise and Samples: Subject to 
Fine if Included With Baggage.—Mer- 
chandise and samples included with per- 
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sonal baggage are subject to a fine in 
Brazil, even though they are properly 
documented and declared. While the 
legislation on which this procedure is 
based is not new, it was not previously 
enforced; at the present time, however, 
fines equivalent to the import duty are 
assessed in such cases. (Office of Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, 
October 3, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Mining, National Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Council.—The President of Bra- 
zil has established, by decree, a National 
Mining and Metallurgical Council to be 
composed of native-born Brazilians who 
are specialists in mining and metallurgy. 
The council, to be made up of seven 
members, is to be located at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Its duties are to study the prob- 
lems of the mining and metallurgical 
industry; to suggest proper rules and 
regulations as to the industry’s function- 
ing; to study the prices of extraction and 
of treatment of ores and metals; and to 
investigate the financial and economic 
problems of the industry. The council 
will apparently have no authority over 
the petroleum industry. (Report of Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, October 11, 1940.) 


Bulgaria 
Economic Conditions 


Economic activity during the first half 
of 1940 expanded notwithstanding dis- 
turbances caused by the war. Exports 
and imports increased in value, although 
the volume of the latter was smaller. In- 
dustrial and mining output expanded. 
Clearing-house operations gained, pro- 
tested bills rose, and commercial money 
remained tight, despite a sharp gain in 
bank deposits. Railway and shipping 
traffic reflected the greater activity, and 
the general price trend continued up- 
ward. Crop estimates indicate declines 
from last year’s bumper yields. 

Exports during the first 6 months of 
1940 totaled 2,700,600,000 leva as con- 
trasted with 1,872,700,000 in the same 
period of last year; the gain in volume 
was even greater, reaching 483,300 metric 
tons against 149,000, owing to larger 
shipments of bulk goods, such as coal 
and cereals. Imports in the same period 
rose in value to 2,853,300,000 leva from 
2,465,500,000, but declined in quantity to 
155,400 metric tons from 200,300. Higher 
prices were primarily responsible for the 
advance in the value of imports. Since 
January 1, 1940, Bulgaria has suspended 
publication of foreign trade by commodi- 
ties and countries. 

For the 8 months ended August, ex- 
ports from the United States to Bulgaria 
amounted to $608,707 ($311,218 in same 
period 1939), while imports into the 
United States totaled $1,189,584 ($1,501,- 
104), according to American statistics. 
Exports to Bulgaria since June have been 
negligible. 
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Output of the State coal mines at 
Pernik in the first half of 1940 rose to 
876,000 tons from 664,000 in the same 
period of last year. 

Industrial activity also expanded, the 
production index reaching 160.1 in May 
(152.9 in May 1939) compared with 105 
(112.4) in January; 1934-35=100. To- 
bacco manufacture increased, as indi- 
cated by sales and excise receipts. To 
meet war conditions, manufacturing in- 
dustries were placed under Government 
control at the end of 1939, with a view to 
stabilizing production and distribution 
and maintaining adequate supplies of 
raw materials. 


Traffic Rises As Activity Intensifies 


Increased activity during the current 
period was also reflected in carloadings 
and river traffic; carloadings rose to 
165,000 from 156,900 in the first half of 
1939, while merchandise handled reached 
2,601,000 metric tons against 2,339,300, 
and number of passengers 5,250,000 
(4,872,300 in 1939). Freight handled at 
Black Sea and Danube River ports 
totaled 590,000 tons, compared with 
407,200 last year. Cereal and other agri- 
cultural exports were chiefly responsible 
for the gain in river traffic, since there 
was a decline in imports. 

Clearing-house operations registered a 
gain over last year, totaling 10,300,000,000 
leva aS contrasted with 7,020,800,000 in 
the first half of 1939. Commercial 
money remained tight, notwithstanding 
a large gain in bank deposits, and the 
number of protested notes reached 32,000, 
valued at 182,000,000 leva, as compared 
with 30,000, valued at 167,700,000 leva, in 
1939. 

Prices Mount 


The trend of prices was strongly up- 
ward during the first 6 months of 1940; 
the wholesale price index in June reached 
79.8 (high for 1940), compared with 76.7 
in January and an average of 73.9 for 
1939 (1926=100). Of the component 
parts, the largest gains occurred in con- 
struction material (112.6 from 96.2 in 
January) and textile materials (72 from 
65.8) and fuel (91 from 85.9); vegetable 
products rose to 64 from 61.4, while 
animal products declined to 67.2 from 
72.6. The cost-of-living index registered 
a small gain over 1939; the export-price 
index was steady, while the import- 
products index advanced considerably. 


Adverse Weather Hits Crops 


Crops are expected to be 10 to 20 per- 
cent below the bumper yields of last year; 
the larger planted acreage was offset by 
adverse weather. Cereal estimates, 
3,400,000 metric tons, compared with 
3,560,000 in 1939. The corn crop is good; 
the wheat yield is smaller. Leaf tobacco, 
major export crop, will approximate last 
year’s record yield of 40,000 tons. 
Smaller yields are expected for plums, 
apricots, apples, and pears, while large 
surpluses are anticipated for vegetables. 
Rose-oil output is estimated at 1,600 kilo- 
grams, compared with 3,600 in 1939, the 
drop being attributed to unfavorable 
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weather. Expansion of acreage is ex- 
pected to raise the cotton yield to 14,000 
tons from 11,000 last year, and a normal 
refined-sugar output of 30,000 tons is 
forecast. With good conditions reported, 
large yields are expected for flar, hemp, 
sunflower seed, potatoes, and soybeans. 
(American Consulate, Sofia, August 31, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Interest Rates Reduced.—The postal 
savings banks and the Agricultural and 
Cooperative Bank reduced the interest 
rate on savings deposits from 4 to 342 
percent on September 1, under a decision 
published in the Official Gazette of Au- 
gust 31. The Agricultural and Coopera- 
tive Bank also reduced interest rates on 
various other classes of deposits by one- 
half of 1 percent on the same date, the 
rate on time deposits being reduced from 
5 to 44% percent and the rate on current 
accounts of commercial and industrial 
firms from 112 to 1 percent. (American 
Consulate, Sofia, September 3, 1940.) 

Credit for Marketing and Exportation 
of Agricultural Products—A credit of 
350,000,000 leva has been granted by the 
Agricultural and Cooperative Bank to 
the Union of Agricultural Cooperatives 
to be used for the purchase, sale, and 
exportation of agricultural products 
during the current season. (American 
Consulate, Sofia, August 26, 1940.) 

Premium for Dollar Exchange.—The 
maximum legal exchange premium for 
U. S. dollars remains fixed at 35 percent 
above the official rate of 84 leva per dol- 
lar (equivalent to $0.0119 per lev). For 
some compensation transactions, how- 
ever, the premium is further increased 
by a “supplementary increment,” fixed in 
each case by the Exchange Commission 
at the National Bank. (American Con- 
sulate, Sofia, August 26, 1940.) 

[NoteE.—The total premium for U. S. 
dollars has been as high as 65 percent in 
the first half of 1940, bringing the effec- 
tive rate to 138.60 leva per dollar, equiva- 
lent to $0.0072 per lev.) 

Budget Results—Budget receipts and 
expenditures, including the separate rail- 
ways budget but excluding extraordinary 
appropriations, increased to 6,244,500,000 
and 6,040,900,000 leva, respectively, dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1940, from 
5,672,800,000 and 5,582,500,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1939. The surplus 
was 203,600,000 leva for the 1940 period 
and 90,300,000 in 1939. (American Con- 
sulate, Sofia, August 26, 1940.) 

Continued Rise in Note Circulation, De- 
posits, and Loans During First Half of 
1940.—Note circulation continued to ex- 
pand during the first half of 1940, reach- 
ing 4,577,000,000 at the end of June, com- 
pared with 4,245,000,000 at the end of 
1939. Bank deposits increased moder- 
ately, those at the Agricultural and Coop- 
erative Bank rising in June to 6,682,- 
000,000 leva (excluding deposits of other 
banks) from 6,225,000,000 at the end of 
1939. Advances by the Agricultural and 
Cooperative Bank rose from 9, 917,000,000 
to 10,059,000,000 leva during the half 
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year. (American Consulate, Sofia, Ay. 
gust 26, 1940.) 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


Hoarding of Silver—Considerable sij- 
ver was being hoarded in Burma early in 
July, especially among the poorer classes, 
Silver coins disappeared from circulation 
so rapidly that considerable inconven- 
ience was caused to local business. The 
situation finally became sufficiently acute 
to require Government action. A few 
raids were made on hoarders and their 
silver was confiscated. Although no 
prison sentences were imposed, it was 
made clear that such punishment could 
and would be meted out to hoarders un- 
der the Defense of Burma Regulations. 
The issuance of paper rupee notes was 
considered and would probably have been 
put into effect had not the situation ma- 
terially improved. By the end of July, 
however, there was no noticeable short- 
age of silver coins. (American Consulate, 
Rangoon, August 6, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Specified War and 
Transportation Materials to China no 
Longer Prohibited——The prohibition on 
the exportation of specified war and 
transportation materials from Burma to 
China was removed, effective midnight 
October 17. This action was reportedly 
taken as a result of a decision of the 
United Kingdom to again permit the 
export of these materials from Burma to 
China. (American Consulate, Rangoon, 
October 17, 1940.) 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of August 3 
for announcement of the prohibition on 
the exportation of the above materials to 
China. ] 

Open General Import License Granted 
for Products Originating in Neighboring 
Countries —An open general import li- 
cense was granted by Burma for products 
originating in any of the countries con- 
tiguous to the land frontiers of Burma, 
which have hitherto been subject to indi- 
vidual import license, by a notification of 
June 25, published in the Burma Gazette 
June 29. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Border Permits to Carry Cur- 
rency.—Special border permits for the 
convenience of residents of Canada who 
make frequent trips across the United 
States border will be issued by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board, according 
to an announcement of October 21. 
These special permits will enable the 
holders to carry a stated amount ‘of 
United States and Canadian funds when- 
ever they leave Canada in the course of 
their business. The permits will be valid 
for a period of 6 months. These permits 
are intended primarily for the conveni- 
ence of persons residing in Canada and 
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employed in the United States, and of 
transportation and communications em- 
ployees, but will be issued to other Cana- 
dian residents who need to cross the 
porder frequently, such as residents of 
porder towns who attend school in the 
United States. After November 15, all 
residents of Canada wishing to carry out 
with them Canadian or U.S. cash, travel- 
ers’ checkes, or similar negotiables will 
be required to produce to a Canadian 
customs officer either a Special Border 
Permit, a Special Business Travel Permit 
issued by the Board, a permit obtained 
from a bank, or the Special Border Visit 
Card. The last-named card is available 
for residents of certain border points who 
wish to make social visits to friends in 
neighboring border points in the United 
States. 

Second War Loan Successful.—Sub- 
scriptions to the Second War Loan 
totaled $342,248,300 when the books were 
closed on September 21. The Bank of 
Canada announced that subscriptions of 
small investors will be allotted in full, 
but orders from institutions and corpora- 
tions will be filled up to 75 percent, mak- 
ing total acceptances $300,000,000. In 
addition, there were $24,946,200 of con- 
version subscriptions of the Dominion 
414-percent bonds that matured Sep- 
tember 1. Thus the total issue of 4- 
percent bonds of the Second War Loan 
will be $324,946,200. The offering price 
was 98.75. The First War Loan, floated 
in January, totaled $200,000,000 and bore 
interest at 34% percent. (American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, October 15, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal and Vegetable Oils: Special 
Permits from Oils Administrator Re- 
quired for Imports and Exports and for 
Domestic Uses.—The Oils Administrator 
appointed by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board (Dr. George Hilton) is au- 
thorized by order in council of October 9 
to prohibit the importation or exporta- 
tion of any animal or vegetable oils ex- 
cept under permit from the Administra- 
tor, and to conserve Canada’s supply of 
such oils, particularly cod-liver oil, to 
meet national needs. 

The Administrator may prohibit the 
extracting, processing, refining, acquir- 
ing, disposing of or otherwise dealing in 
such oils, except under permit, and may 
fix prices and mark-ups subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Labor. The 
regulations apply to fixed or fatty oils 
and fats of vegetable or animal origin, 
whether processed, partly processed, or 
unprocessed, including marine animal 
oils, materials containing such oils, and 
all vitamin extracts and preparations. 
At present the Administrator is chiefly 
concerned with fish oils, particularly cod- 
liver oil. The new order continues the 
policy of conserving the domestic supply 
of vitamin oils, by permitting exports of 
fish livers and fish oils only under license 
issued by the Board. (American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, October 11, 1940.) 

[See ComMERCE Reports of April 27 and 
July 6, 1940, for previous announcements 
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concerning approval required by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of 
licenses for exports of cod livers, cod- 
liver oils, fish livers, fish oils, fish-liver 
oils, and fish-visceral oils.] 

Green Beans and Cauliflower: Seasonal 
Customs Valuations Canceled in Mari- 
time Provinces——The seasonal customs 
valuations for green beans and cauli- 
flower, at an advance of 1% cents per 
pound over invoice prices, have been can- 
celed in the Maritime Provinces, effec- 
tive October 22. The above advance still 
applies to cauliflower in the other Prov- 
inces, but has been canceled for green 
beans. (American Legation, Ottawa, Oc- 
tober 18, 1940.) 

Plums: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in All Canada.* 


Ceylon 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Income-Tax Rates.—The 
unit rate of tax for the year of assessment 
commencing on April 1, 1940, has been 
increased from 6 percent to 7.5 percent 
by a resolutiog of the State Council on 
August 28, which has been sanctioned by 
the Governor. The increased unit rate 
results in the following assessments on 
individuals: 7.5 percent on the first 6,000 
rupees, 15 percent on the next 30,000 
rupees, and 22.5 percent thereafter. Com- 
panies registered in Ceylon will be sub- 
ject to a flat rate of 15 percent, while 
those registered outside Ceylon will also 
pay at the same rate plus the existing 
additional rate of 3 percent to compen- 
sate for the loss of estate duty. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Colombia, September 2, 


—_— 


Transportation and 
Communications 
Chilean Shipping Company Increases 
Capital and Enlarges Facilities —The 
Compafiia Chilena de Navegacién In- 
teroceanica is the second largest com- 
pany engaged in the operation of 
Chilean ships. It operates a fleet of 
eight cargo and passenger vessels between 
Chilean ports and ports of Argentina and 
Brazil. At a meeting of the shareholders 
of the company held at Valparaiso on 
September 23 it was agreed to increase 
the capital of the company from £200,000 
to £400,000. Some time ago this company 
absorbed the shipping services carried on 
between Valparaiso and Punta Arenas by 
the Sociedad Ganadera y Comercial Me- 
nendez Behety and by Braun & Blanch- 
ard. These latter firms, however, have 
maintained some local shipping services 
out of Punta Arenas, carried on by about 
eight small vessels, and they have con- 
tinued to operate (in Punta Arenas) 
workshops, a slipway, a foundry, launches, 
and lighters. All these services have now 
been taken over by the Compania’ Chi- 
lena de Navegacion Interoceanica. The 
financial interests represented by the 
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firms of Menendez Behety and Braun & 
Blanchard are the same as those behind 
the Compafiia Chilena de Navegacién 
Interoceanica, and it was deemed ap- 
propriate that all these shipping activi- 
ties should be centered in one companv. 

This further consolidation of shipping 
activities is but part of the trend toward 
concentration of Chilean shipping, with 
fewer companies. A few small Chilean 
shipping companies still engage in the 
coastwise trade, but the trend has been 
for the larger companies to absorb the 
smaller ones. The Companhia Sud- 
Americana de Vapores, the Compafhia 
Chilena de Navegacioén Interoceanica, 
and the steamship services of the State 
Railways are now the principal enter- 
prises operating ships under the Chilean 
flag. 

The fleet of the Compafiia Chilena de 
Navegacion Interoceanica is composed of 
the following ships: 


Net 
Name Type tonnage 
ANG Sn. inc aint: Passenger and cargo__ 3, 503 
Antofagasta_-__- BS i tlieditle aman 3,1 
wigs, Se ae kai cet aekin 2, 812 
ATONOD. <5. 0 eae TESS 3, 119 
CHES nc eccks TO rs scien chipset 1, 164 
Magallanes__-_-_- II iiss sini citer ns tee wil 919 


Punta Arenas _. Passenger and cargo_. 2,911 
Tarapacé _____- Do 2, 211 

(American Consul, Valparaiso, Sep- 
tember 26, 1940.) 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Government goods and medical sup- 
plies are now being brought into China 
by trucks over the Burma-Yunnan high- 
way, but no commercial freight is yet 
allowed. Direct postal traffic between 
China and Burma also has been estab- 
lished over the highway, with an ex- 
change station at Lashio, Burma. The 
section of the Szechwan-Sikang highway 
between Kangting, capital of Sikang 
Province, and Ya-An in western Szech- 
wan Province, about 80 miles over diffi- 
cult terrain, was completed on October 
12. 

The Shanghai French Concession tram 
and bus strike was terminated on Octo- 
ber 24, and local transportation service 
has been completely restored after more 
than a month of disruption. 

Subsidiary companies of the Central 
China Development Co. have imported 
2,900 tons of cement from Japan into 
central China areas for construction 
purposes, of which 1,400 tons are for the 
Central China Railway Co., according to 
Japanese press reports. (Cement and 
other building materials are rationed in 
this region, especially in Shanghai, the 
release of supplies being on the basis of 
type of building project and its necessity 
as determined by Japanese authorities.) 

The Shanghai Power Co., an American 
enterprise supplying the International 
Settlement, has announced that, because 
higher exchange rates have reduced the 
cost of coal in terms of local currency, 
the lighting surcharges for October and 
November will be reduced. 
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A radio-telephone service is scheduled 
to be inaugurated between Shanghai and 
Manchuria in the middle of November. 

Imports into Hong Kong during Sep- 
tember increased 20 percent over Sep- 
tember 1939, while exports were about 
the same, according to the American 
Consul General. September imports of 
foodstuffs, fuels, and leaf tobacco showed 
gains, but imports of petroleum products 
and tung oil declined. Exports of ores, 
oils, and fats declined. 


Trade at Shanghai 


Shanghai’s recorded import trade dur- 
ing September totaled 20,800,000 gold 
units, a decrease of 28 percent from Au- 
gust, while exports were valued at 123,- 
200,000 yuan, an increase of 2 percent. 
Adjusted values of trade with countries 
outside the yen-bloc indicate that im- 
ports totaled $12,761,000, United States 
currency, a decline of 30 percent from 
August, owing to the local depression. 
The British Empire supplied 42 percent 
of the total, but 21 percent less than in 
August; the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands supplied 32 percent, with a 
decline of 40 percent from August; and 
Brazil supplied 13 percent, consisting al- 
most entirely of raw cotton. Exports to 
non-yen-bloc area totaled U.S. $7,795,- 
000, a decline of 5 percent from August. 
The United States and the Philippines 
accounted for 47 percent of the total, but 
exports to these countries dropped 20 
percent owing to smaller raw-silk ship- 
ments. The British Empire took 43 per- 
cent, shipments increasing 14 percent 
over August owing to heavier exports of 
egg products to the United Kingdom 
and larger tertile shipments to British 
possessions. 

The import excess in Shanghai’s trade 
with non-yen-bloc countries during Sep- 
tember totaled only $5,000,000 United 
States currency, compared with $10,- 
000,000 in August. 

Recorded imports from yen-bloc coun- 
tries during September indicate that 
Japan’s share decreased 8 percent from 
August. (Radiograms, American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Shanghai, October 21 
and 26, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market.—Exchange rates at 
Shanghai firmed slightly during the week 
ended October 25. Speculators and 
hoarders were good sellers, but reportedly 
steady buying by the control banks and 
sundry importers prevented rates from 
rising very much. Interbank spot sell- 
ing rates for telegraphic transfers on the 
morning of October 25 were around 5% 
U. S. cents and 3 1%%.d. sterling to the 
yuan. October and November deliveries 
were the same as spot. 

Bank of Japan notes were quoted on 
October 25 at 150 yuan (Chinese legal 
tender) and military scrip at 153 yuan 
(per 100 yen in each case). The in- 
creases of 8 and 7 yuan, respectively, are 
attributed to speculative purchases of yen 
notes by hoarders. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The Shanghai-Tientsin remittance 
charge has risen still higher because of 
interport trade restrictions in North 
China. On October 24 the rate closed 
at 1300 yuan Shanghai per 1000 yuan 
Tientsin. The Tientsin-Shanghai re- 
mittance charge, however, was 4 percent. 
Tientsin “Federal Reserve Bank” yuan 
were quoted at 76.50 per 100 Chinese 
yuan. Foreign exchange at Tientsin on 
October 24 closed at 5°40 U. S. cents 
and 35¢d. sterling. (Cablegram, Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, 
October 25, 1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Railway Shops Change Hands, Er- 
pand.—The railway workshop at Ssu- 
fang, a suburb of Tsingtao, was formally 
taken over on June 1 by a new company, 
the North China Railway Car Manufac- 
turing Co., capitalized at $30,000,000, 
paid in by the Japan-Manchuria Railway 
Car Manufacturing Co. and the North 
China Communications Co. Railway 
cars will be manufactured for North 
China railways. Improvements and ex- 
tensions in the existing ‘works are ex- 
pected to be carried out in the near 
future. (American Vice Consul, Tsing- 
tao.) 

New Railway Order Aids Japanese.— 
The North China Railway Co. has noti- 
fied Japanese suppliers of materials for 
the railway that henceforth all orders 
for materials worth more than $2,000 
local currency will be paid for at the 
Tokyo office of the railway company. 
The Tsingtao American Chamber of 
Commerce’s bulletin comments on this as 
follows: 

This order will automatically place all 
profits on trading with the railways in Japan. 
Further, it will induce suppliers to obtain the 
railway requirements in Japan so that the 
ultimate payment through Tokyo can be ap- 
plied against the purchases. Any materials 
manufactured by Japanese industries estab- 
lished in China will be treated on a similar 
basis, the idea apparently being to return 
escaped capital to Japan and also to have 
profits paid in Japan so that they can be 
properly covered by income tax. In the end 
the new arrangement will place all business 
through Japanese hands, as other firms will 
not be in a position to accept payment in 
Japan. 


(American Vice Consul, Tsingtao.) 

Air-Line Developments.—The Chung 
Hwa Aviation Co., nominally a Sino- 
Japanese enterprise, at the end of June 
was operating these lines: Shanghai- 
Japan; Shanghai-Peiping; Shanghai- 
Tsingtao —-Dairen; Shanghai — Nanking; 
Shanghai-Hankow; Shanghai —-Hang- 
chow; and Shanghai-Canton. Mails are 
being carried by its planes, while passen- 
gers continue to be required to secure 
permits from the Japanese military au- 
thorities. 

A daily Japanese service was inaugu- 
rated in January between Hankow and 
Shanghai. Although advertised as a 
commercial enterprise, Japanese Army 
regulations restrict the service to military 
use. In April, commercial services were 
established between Tsingtao and Shang- 
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hai and Tsingtao and Dairen. All ciyj) 
aviation in North China continues in 
Japanese hands, operated chiefly for 
Japanese convenience. Airplane services 
have also been inaugurated between Can. 
ton and Shanghai on a semiweekly 
schedule by a Japanese concern, as wel] 
as between Taihoku, Taiwan, ang 
Canton. 

In west China, commercial services 
have continued operating, connecting 
Chungking with Hong Kong, Kunming, 
Hanoi, Burma, and northward with 
Chengtu, Sianfu, Lanchow, and Moscow, 
At the end of July the Eurasia Aviation 
Corporation (Sino-German) inaugurated 
a weekly service from Hong Kong to 
Kweilin and Kunming, Yunnan. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Shanghai.) 

Shipments of Products from Shanghai 
Over Burma-Yunnan Highway Not Feas- 
ible at Present.—Despite reopening of the 
Burma-Yunnan highway, it appears un- 
likely that commercial and postal ship- 
ments of products of Shanghai industry 
can utilize that route as yet, because of 
congestion. Some merchants, however, 
are shipping goods to Singapore and 
Rangoon with the hope of forwarding 
over that highway, in due course, goods 
destined to the far Chinese interior, 
(Cablegram, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai, October 19, 1940.) 


Colombia 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Telephone Rates Established.—New 
call rates over Government-owned tele- 
phone lines will be put in operation Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, as announced in Diario 
Oficial of September 26. The basic rate 
will be one-half centavo per line kilo- 
meter; the minimum charge will be 20 
centavos. The charge will be assessed 
on the first 3 minutes of lapsed time or 
fraction thereof, and for each additional 
minute the rate will be proportional. A 
special discount over designated service 
lines will be established, amounting to 
50 percent for press conferences, for con- 
versations taking place during holidays, 
and for those undertaken outside of reg- 
ular business hours. A special discount 
of 40 percent is allowable for lawyers 
talking on legal matters. The Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs is authorized to 
lower the rates prescribed in the present 
decree where reductions are made to 
stimulate the use of the National Tele- 
phone Service. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Bogota.) 

New Freight Rates on Railways and 
Aerial Cableways.—Transportation of 
packed fertilizer over the National Rail- 
ways and the Cundinamarca Railroad 
will be at the rate of 0.02 centavos per 
metric ton per kilometer, with a discount 
of 50 percent—loading and unloading to 
be for the account of the shipper—ac- 
cording to a recent Executive resolution. 
Packed fertilizers transported over the 
Gamarra-Ocana Aerial Cableway will pay 
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in accordance with the established rate 
for commodities classifiea in Class 3 of 
the prevailing commodity tariff schedule 
in effect over that carrier. The maxi- 
mum freight rate per metric ton for agri- 
cultural lime or pulverized lime shipped 
in complete lots will be 1.80 pesos over 
the North Central Railroad, Section 2, 
and 1.50 pesos over the North Eastern 
Railway. Fertilizers shipped in bulk will 
be accepted only on a carload basis. 
(American Consulate, Bogota, October 1, 
1940.) 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chick Brooders: Import Duty Low- 
ered.—The import duty on chick brooders 
has been reduced from 0.40 colon to 0.04 
colon per gross kilogram by presidential 
decree No. 20, promulgated in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 21. The reduced 
duty will become effective on Novem- 
ber 15. 

Quinine in Ampoules: Provisionally Ex- 
empt From Import Duty and Additional 
Charges.—Quinine imported in ampoules 
will be exempt from import duty and 
other charges, effective December 1, upon 
recommendation by the Secretariat of 
Public Health, according to presidential 
decree No. 18, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 19. 

{For announcement of the exemption 
from import duty and other charges on 
quinine in other forms see COMMERCE 
Reports of August 12, 1939.] 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Budgetary rev- 
enues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to October 9 totaled 58,243,000 
pesos, compared with 55,176,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1939, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. The current 
year’s total includes extraordinary and 
nonrecurrent revenues in excess of 400,- 
000 pesos, representing funds that were 
on deposit in tax appeals and similar pro- 
ceedings and that were covered into the 
Treasury under a provision of the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of December 20, 1939. 
The total for the 1939 period includes 
seigniorage of 1,084,000 pesos from the 
last silver coinage and 195,000 pesos 
transferred to the regular budget from 
certain special funds. (American Em- 
bassy, Habana, October 16, 1940.) 

Budget Outlook.—Budgetary revenues 
during the first 9 months of 1940 totaled 
56,690,000 pesos, according to the Treas- 
ury Department. If budgetary collec- 
tions during the last 3 months of the year 
equal those of the equivalent 1939 period, 
this year’s budget will be closed with a 
deficit of 5,459,000 pesos. This estimate 
is arrived at as follows (in thousands of 
pesos) : 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Total budgetary revenues collected 
during the first 9 months of 1940__ 56, 690 

Estimated budgetary collections dur- 
ing last 3 months of 1940, based on 
assumption that they will equal 
those of the same period last year. 
(The figure represents actual budg- 
etary revenues collected during the 
last 3 months of 1939 after deduct- 
ing seigniorage receipts during that 
period of 350,000 pesos, as there will 
be no corresponding receipts dur- 





ing the last 3 months of 1940) ----- 16, 903 
Estimated collections for 1940._..--- 73, 593 
Original 1940 budget.___..---------- 75, 985 


Additional appropriations authorized 

during Jan. 1-Sept. 28, 1940____--- 3, 067 
Total 1940 budgetary expenditures 

authorized up to Sept. 28, 1940... 79, 052 
Estimated 1940 budgetary deficit__--- 5, 459 

This compared with the previously es- 
timated deficit for 1940 of 5,153,000 pesos, 
which estimate was based upon revenues 
during the first 8 months of 1940—indi- 
cating that the budgetary situation is 
less satisfactory than it was at the end 
of August. 

As additional appropriations against 
the regular budgét may be authorized 
during the remainder of 1940, the final 
deficit may be larger, except in the un- 
likely event that economies in budgetary 
expenditures are introduced to offset the 
increased appropriations. 

Recent press reports have called at- 
tention to the fact that the new Cuban 
Constitution that became effective on 
October 10, 1940, contains fiscal pro- 
visions which, if enforced, would increase 
1941 budgetary expenditures by almost 
9,000,000 pesos, and, at the same time, 
reduce budgetary revenues by about 
2,000,000 pesos per annum. ‘Treasury 
officials, according to the press, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that these provisions 
of the new Constitution should not be 
placed into effect, as they would create an 
insoluble budget problem and, moreover, 
would conflict with another provision of 
the Constitution in accordance with 
which no extraordinary expenditures 
may be included in the budget unless 
adequate revenues to meet them are 
available. (American Embassy, Habana, 
October 16, 1940.) 

Proposed Issue of Treasury Notes.— 
The Government may find it necessary 
to issue several million dollars in short- 
term Treasury notes, to raise funds to 
meet current budgetary obligations, ac- 
cording to recent press reports. It is 
also reported, although without official 
confirmation, that these notes may be 
used to obtain an advance from Habana 
Clearing House banks and that they 
would be repaid out of the proceeds from 
the proposed $50,000,000 loan. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Habana, October 16, 1940.) 

Proposed $50,000,000 Loan—A com- 
mittee was appointed by the Government 
on October 2 to proceed to the United 
States to endeavor to negotiate the $50,- 
000,000 loan authorized by the law of 
September 18. The President by decree 
made effective as of October 15 the in- 
creases in the postal rates provided for 
in that law, the proceeds of which are 
pledged to the service of the proposed 
loan. A similar increase was made in 
domestic telegraph rates on October 15, 
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although no decree implementing this 
increase, which was also provided for in 
the above law, has, apparently, been 
promulgated as yet. (American Em- 
bassy, Habana, October 16, 1940.) 

1941 Budget of Habana—The 1941 
budget of Habana is authorized at 5,997,- 
000 pesos, in accordance with Decree No. 
2739 of September 14. This action by 
the Government was taken, according to 
the decree, in view of the de facto situa- 
tion arising from the fact that it has not 
been possible to constitute the Habana 
City Council, as a result of appeals 
against the elections held on July 14. 
The budget for 1941 compares with that 
of 1939 of 6,923,000 pesos. The decree 
calls attention to the fact that the Ha- 
bana budget has always been closed with 
a large deficit. (American Embassy, 
Habana, October 16, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Vegetable Oils: Customs Clear- 
ance Permitted Only After Authorization 
by Department of Health—The clear- 
ance of edible vegetable oils through the 
Habana customhouse will be delayed un- 
til a permit authorizing release is ob- 
tained by the Cuban importer from the 
Department of Health, under provisions 
of a Customhouse Instruction of August 
14. This requirement applies to ail 
vegetable oils except those declared as 
industrial greases. The purpose of the 
measure, as Stated, is to assure that 
imported edible vegetable oils are suitable 
for human consumption. (American 
Consulate General, Habana, September 
26, 1940.) 

Plant Quarantine Regulations Consoli- 
dated.—The various Cuban quarantine 
requirements affecting imports of fruits, 
vegetables, and vegetable products have 
been consolidated into a single decree, 
without making any change in the pres- 
ent treatment accorded United States 
products. The new decree (No. 2745) was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Octo- 
ber 9. The decree also creates an 
Advisory Board for Plant Quarantine to 
supervise the quarantine laws and to 
recommend to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture any new measures considered neces- 
sary, or a relaxation or tightening of 
existing measures. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Industrial Property, Prohibition of 
Premiums and Gifts as an Advertising 
Medium.—All plans or systems of gifts, 
raffles, or drawings of any kind which 
are used in furtherance of the sale of 
goods are prohibited, an exception being 
made in the case of authorized raffles, 
the proceeds of which are to be used for 
charity, by Cuban Decree 1064. 

On April 20, 1940, the President of 
Cuba signed Decree No. 1064, published 
in the Official Gazette of April 23, revok- 
ing entirely all authorizations granted 
to industrial firms or juridical or na- 
tional persons for the organization, use, 
or maintenance of plans or systems of 
gifts, raffles, or drawings of any kind, 
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issued under the provisions of the laws 
or regulations in force, with certain ex- 
ceptions, said abrogation to take effect 
30 days following the publication of the 
decree in the Official Gazette and invest- 
ing the proper authorities with the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the decree. 

In issuing this decree the President of 
Cuba stated that the Government had 
learned from various sources that many 
of the gift plans or systems authorized 
had failed to comply with the terms of 
the concession or the object for which 
each application had been favorably de- 
cided. He further stated that authoriza- 
tions at present in force had led to the 
encouragement of clandestine gambling, 
thereby violating the prohibitive provi- 
sions of the current Social Defense Code 
and the National Lottery Law. The 
President referred to decree No. 889 and 
stated that the same unfavorable results 
upon the national lottery noted in the 
system of premiums carried on in the to- 
bacco industry likewise held true for the 
systems of premiums in other commer- 
cial enterprises. The President therefore 
concluded that, to eliminate at once the 
pernicious effects which the unsuspected 
increase of such games of chance had 
had throughout the country, it was a 
measure of good government to issue a 
general revocatory decree covering all 
authorizations for plans or systems of 
gifts and raffles granted to date. 

The President of Cuba stated on April 
24 that the Government would take a 
firm stand in the suppression of all sys- 
tems of gifts and drawings so that by 
June 10, at the latest, none of these sys- 
tems would be in operation. This date, 
he said, was fixed because the Govern- 
ment was obliged to allow a prudent pe- 
riod of time to elapse for the liquidation 
of promises and obligations to which 
some previously authorized enterprises 
had obligated themselves. Exceptions 
would be made only where such contests 
referred exclusively to cases of a chari- 
table nature such as the Corporation of 
Public Assistance (Corporacion de Asis- 
tencia Publica) , and for the raffle of auto- 
mobiles, etc., for the benefit of asylums. 

The tobacco industry hopes that, with 
the suppression of the premium system, 
the industry will now pass through a pe- 
riod of rejuvenation. It is pointed out 
that present conditions in the industry 
could not be worse. The loss of the 
United Kingdom market, through the 
prohibition of the importation of cigars 
into Great Britain, has eliminated the 
best market for the finest Cuban leaf to- 
bacco. The spread of the European war 
to the Scandinavian countries likewise 
has had serious repercussions on the 
sales abroad of Cuban tobacco. Chile and 
Italy, among other countries, are not ful- 
filling their treaty terms with respect to 
purchases of Cuban tobacco, and in- 
creased sales to the United States are not 
sufficient to make up for all these losses. 
It is therefore hoped that the domestic 
market, with the removal of the perni- 
cious system of gifts, will once again ab- 
sorb better grades of tobacco. (American 
Consul Cyril L. Thiel, Habana.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Corporations, Registration.—The new 
system of registration of corporations 
(sociedades andnimas) in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of Cuba is regulated 
by Decree No. 2554 of September 12, pub- 
lished September 25 and effective Octo- 
ber 25. The new decree replaces Decree 
No. 1123 of 1909, and adds to the already 
large body of legislation concerning reg- 
istration of stock companies in Cuba. 

In general, Decree No. 2554 not only 
makes the regulations governing regis- 
tration of corporations more specific but 
expands and extends their scope. A 
“General Registry of Corporations” is es- 
tablished in the Bureau for Registration 
of Banks, Enterprises, Companies, and 
Merchants, in which registration is to be 
obligatory for all mercantile or civil cor- 
porations now operating or which may in 
the future be established in Cuba, re- 
gardless of whether their corporate domi- 
cile is in Cuba or abroad. There will be 
a “General Register” in which all cor- 
porations will be listed in chronological 
order, an individual dossier for each cor- 
poration containing all required docu- 
ments and data pertaining to it, a card 
index in which corporations will be clas- 
sified by Provinces and by class of busi- 
ness, registers for each Province, and a 
general index book. 

Registration is compulsory, but no 
charge or fee will be made. The regis- 
tration must be made directly by the 
corporation; the previous decree did not 
require direct registration, the old regis- 
try obtaining data from the Mercantile 
Registry in the Department of Justice. 
According to the new decree, the legal 
representative of the corporation must 
make application for registration in the 
Department of Commerce within 8 days 
after inscription in the Mercantile Reg- 
istry. The application must be accom- 
panied by a copy of the articles of incor- 
poration, bylaws, and other regulations 
governing the corporation, as well as a 
list of its officers. Within 10 days from 
the day following the presentation of a 
request for a certificate of registration 
the Director of Commerce will issue such 
certificate upon payment of the required 
fee. The amount of the fee is not 
specified. 

Amendments to the articles of incor- 
poration, or bylaws, increases or reduc- 
tions of capital, issues of stock or obli- 
gations, and changes of officers must be 
reported to the Department of Com- 
merce within 8 days after their registra- 
tion in the Mercantile Registry, or if not 
therein recordable, within 8 days after 
the amendments or changes are made. 
In each case the documents attesting 
the facts—certified by an authorized offi- 
cer of the corporation, and containing 
the text of the registration by the corre- 
sponding Mercantile and Corporation 
Registries of the Department of Justice 
and a note concerning payment of the 
fiscal charges or of exemption from such 
charges—must be attached. 

A means of checking registrations is 
furnished in the provision that Mercan- 
tile Registrars must send reports con- 
cerning every corporation registered, 
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within 8 days after inscription. If, from 
these reports, the Department of Com. 
merce should learn of the organization 
modification, or dissolution of any cor. 
poration not registered in the Genera] 
Registry of Corporations, it will request 
the legal representative of the corpora. 
tion to send certified copies of the pertj- 
nent documents within 30 days. Failure 
to obey is punishable under article 255 
of the Code of Social Defense. 

The operations of stock companies are 
also subject to regulation and inspection, 
The present decree specifies the nature of 
the supervision and inspection and ex. 
tends their scope. Heretofore the ip. 
spection was restricted to the books of a 
corporation for the purpose of proving 
the correctness of balances and for exer. 
cising general supervision over the ac- 
tivities of corporations. However, the 
new decree provides for inspection of 
corporate operations, investigation to 
verify that the bylaws and regulations 
are fulfilled, verification of declared capi- 
tal and of the valuation of assets, inves. 
tigation to insure that the books of ac- 
counting required by the Code of Com- 
merce are being kept, and to require 
corporate officers to call meetings of 
shareholders which have been requested 
by the proper number of shareholders, 
and to insure that corporations comply 
with the duties imposed on them by the 
Code of Commerce and other existing 
regulations. (American Vice Consul, 
Habana, October 14, 1940.) 


Cyprus 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Import Duties Reduced.—Im- 
port duties on wheat were reduced, under 
the general tariff, applicable to imports 
from non-Empire sources, from £2 10s. 
to 15s. per ton (2,240 pounds) , and, under 
the British preferential tariff, from £2 5s, 
to 10s. per ton, by an order effective July 
18, published in the Cyprus Gazette, 
Nicosia, July 19. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Staple Fiber Products: Import Duties 
Reduced.—Import duties on yarn, fabrics, 
and finished articles containing staple 
fiber, have been materially reduced (sub- 
ject to certain conditions), according to 
Feuille Officielle du Commerce, Bern, Au- 
gust 2. Many of these reductions have 
been in effect since March 14.* 


Dominica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Cigarettes 
and Whisky.—Import duties on cigarettes 
and whisky, under the general tariff (ap- 
plicable to imports from non-Empire 
areas), have been reduced from 1 shil- 
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British preferential tariff, by an order of 
September 11, published in the Dominica 
Official Gazette, Roseau, September 23. 
Imports of these products continue sub- 
ject to import license. 


Ecuador 
Exchange and Finance 


Official Rates Again Reduced.—A fur- 
ther reduction in the official dollar rates 
of exchange was approved by the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Central Bank on 
October 15. The buying rate for dollars 
was fixed at 15.45 and the selling rate at 
15.65 sucres. 

Allotments by the Central Bank to the 
Exchange Control Commission from 
June 21 to September 28, inclusive, total 
$3,840,000, and $200,000 were assigned 
for the weeks of October 7 and 14, bring- 
ing the total to $4,240,000. (American 
Legation, Quito, October 16, 1940.) 


Egypt 
Economic Conditions 


Business during July and August con- 
tinued restricted by the war. Increasing 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
delivery of merchandise from abroad. 
Credit remained tight, collections were 
slow, current sales are largely for cash. 
Protested notes in July were above aver- 
age, but below 1939, because of fewer bills 
in circulation; no bankruptcies of im- 
portance occurred. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts, Modification of 
Tenders.—The Egyptian Ministry of Fi- 
nance, in view of the difficulties experi- 
enced recently in communications, has 
requested the purchasing departments of 
the Government, as a temporary measure, 
to modify the conditions for adjudica- 
tions so that calls for tenders for the 
supply of imported goods will be issued 
3 months before the date of the adjudica- 
tion, instead of 2 months, as was the 
practice previously. The Ministry of Fi- 
nance has also decided that, on account 
of frequent fluctuations in price as a 
result of war conditions, firms should be 
allowed to submit modifications to their 
tenders, provided such modifications (a) 
reach the Ministry concerned not later 
than 5 days after the date fixed for the 
opening of the tenders and (b) such 
modifications can be shown to have been 
despatched by post or telegram before 
the date fixed for the opening of ten- 
ders. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Cairo, August 24, 1940.) 


Eire (Ireland) 
Transportation and 
Communications 


Railway Receipts Increase.—Irish rail- 
way-traffic receipts for the first 35 weeks 
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in 1940 were higher than the 1939 figures 
for the corresponding period. Receipts 
of the Great Southern Railways, the 
principal railway in Eire, amounted to 
£2,831,204, a gain of £108,614 over last 
year’s total for the same period. 

The only other large railway operat- 
ing in Eire, the Great Northern, showed 
receipts for the first 35 weeks of 1940 
amounting to £854,600, a rise of £93,550 
over the 1939 total for the similar period. 
A steady increase in passenger and 
freight traffic accounted for these gains. 
(American Consulate General, Dublin, 
September 11, 1940.) 


Se 
Finland 
Economic Conditions 

Reconstruction following the war with 
the Soviet Union continues to be the 
most pressing of the many economic 
problems confronting Finland. Finland 
is estimated to have lost one-tenth of its 
land area and one-twelfth of its tangible 
national wealth in the form of farms, 
factories, and forests by the terms of ces- 
sions. By adding cost of war damages 
and war expenditures, the total loss to 
Finland has been placed at about one- 
fourth of its present national wealth. 

Most important legislation enacted by 
the Finnish Diet that adjourned on Au- 
gust 3 comprised an emergency settle- 
ment law for placing the 470,000 evacuées 
from ceded territory upon new land in 
the remainder of the country; a capital- 
levy law, deSigned to tax all sources of 
wealth in the Republic so as to yield an 
estimated return of 4 billion marks; and 
a compensation law to redress at least 
in part losses suffered by Finnish citizens 
and corporations as a result of the war. 


Land Clearing and Resettlement 


Leading agricultural societies and busi- 
ness banks hive subscribed 50 million 
marks for a corporation called the 
Pellonraivaus 0/y (Land Clearing Co.) 
organized to carry on large-scale land 
clearing under the Government resettle- 
ment program. The company is acquir- 
ing modern land-clearing equipment 
such as tractors, motor plows, etc. 

On September 1 the Settlement Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Agriculture had 
received 46,000 applications from evac- 
uées for resettlement lands. In carrying 
out the resettlement program, efforts are 
being made to provide evacuées with 
lands where conditions are as similar as 
possible to those of their former homes. 

Premiums for clearing new land for 
cultivation were fixed on September 7 at 
1,000 to 2,000 marks per hectare. (Pre- 
viously these premiums amounted to 600 
and 1,000 marks per hectare.) This new 
figure is expected to account for between 
15 and 35 percent of the cost of clearing 
the land. In North Finland and certain 
border areas where the cost of clearing 
land is higher than in other sections of 
the country the premium for clearing 
land has been fixed at 3,000 marks per 
hectare. This approximates 60 percent 
of the cost of clearing a hectare. 
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By August 23 approximately 70 million 
marks had been paid to some 32,000 
evacuées for lost livestock, grain, and 
other chattels. 


Replacement of Factories 


A Government committee has been or- 
ganized to draft a law for the replace- 
ment of essential industries lost to the 
Soviet Union. A survey by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry places the 
production and number of employees of 
these lost mills at 10 percent of Finland’s 
total industrial capacity and workers. 


Cost of Living Climbs 


The cost of living in Finland continues 
to rise. The general cost-of-living index 
increased from 128 in June to 133 in 
July (1935=100). In July 1939 this in- 
dex was 109. To prevent the skyrocket- 
ing of rents the Finnish Diet passed a 
law on June 7 fixing rents for houses, 
apartments, and other buildings at the 
level existing June 1, 1939. Another law 
of June 7 established maximum prices 
for domestic cereals produced in 1940 and 
authorized the Government grain store 
to purchase all domestic wheat, rye, and 
barley. To safeguard the supply of fire- 
wood in Finland because of the shortage 
of imported coal, the Diet passed a law on 
June 21 empowering the Minister of Sup- 
ply to regulate the distribution, con- 
sumption, transportation, and price of 
firewood. In recent weeks the Govern- 
ment has taken action against price 
speculators. 


Rationing Extended—Crops Fair 


The rationing of butter and margarine 
has been extended to all of Finland. 
Prior to September 4 this rationing ap- 
plied only to large urban centers. The 
Ministry of Supply hopes to obtain ap- 
ples from Hungary, plums and raisins 
from Turkey, and oranges, lemons, and 
certain other fruits from Italy. In recent 
months lemons are said to have been 
the only fruit imported into Finland. 

Official crop estimates issued for the 
middle of August indicated that root 
vegetables alone promised a better crop 
than last year. 

The rains in August came too late to 
improve the spring sowings. Grain pro- 
duction is placed at about medium, while 
the hay crop is relatively poor. 


Industrial Production—Construction 
Activity 

The production index (volume) for 
Finnish export indusrties for the second 
quarter of 1940 is 42, compared with 102 
(1935=100) for the same period last year. 
The production index for industries pro- 
ducing for the domestic market showed 
an increase for the second quarter of 
1940, as compared with the same period 
in 1939, the figures being 178 and 157, 
respectively. 

During the first 8 months of 1940, 52 
buildings containing 2,774 dwelling rooms 
were completed in Helsinki, the corre- 
sponding figures for last year having 
been 118 buildings and 5,771 rooms. The 
buildings completed in 1940 were all 
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started in 1939. Plans for the construc- 
tion in Helsinki of a series of apartment 
houses to accommodate 250 families and 
of 400 individual dwelling houses have 
been announced. The city will report- 
edly participate in this construction work, 
either directly or by granting building 
credits. 

Cement consumption in Finland in- 
creased from 20,000 tons in May to 33,884 
tons in July. Last year the figure for 
July was 80,020 tons. 


Labor and Wages 


On September 7 there were 5,104 un- 
employed registered at Finnish labor ex- 
changes, of which 3,240 were men and 
1,864 were women. The Evacuées Relief 
Central reported that the number of 
evacuées on relief declined by 8,664 dur- 
ing August, from a total of 192,131 on 
August 1 to 183,467 on September 1. 

Recent negotiations between trade- 
unions and employers’ organizations are 
said to have resulted in the following 
average wage increases: building indus- 
try, 10 percent; textile industry, 10 to 15 
percent; footwear industry, 10 to 25 per- 
cent; metal industry, 15 to 25 percent; 
glass industry, 10 to 20 percent; wood- 
working industry, 5 to 15 percent; food- 
stuffs industry, 10 to 20 percent. Nego- 
tiations are in process regarding wages 
of workers in the leather and rubber in- 
dustry, hotel and restaurant employees, 
and seamen. It is reported that no ces- 
sation of work has occurred because of 
labor disputes. The wage-increase de- 
mands have been based on the rise of 
the official cost-of-living index. 


Foreign Trade 


The Quarterly Review “Unitas” of 
Nordiska Foéreningsbanken, Helsinki, 
places Finnish exports for the first half 
of 1940 at approximately 800,000,000 
marks and imports at _ 1,700,000,000 
marks. Figures for the corresponding 
period in 1939 were: exports, 3,719,914,- 
000 marks; imports, 3,970,497,000 marks. 
The import estimate for 1940 includes 
only “civilian” products. 

On September 5 the Finnish Govern- 
ment established the Foreign Trade Del- 
egation, composed of experts represent- 
ing different fields of foreign trade, to 
assist the Import and Export License 
Board in issuing import and export 
licenses. 

Agreements have been entered into 
with Denmark, Germany, Hungary, Swe- 
den, and the Soviet Union during recent 
months. The agreement with Germany 
was designed to increase Finnish exports 
of lumber, paper products, and metals in 
return for coal, coke, and an extensive 
list of industrial commodities. In order 
to stimulate trade, Germany has estab- 
lished a trade office in Helsinki, and a 
special German trade delegation visited 
Finland in September to discuss the in- 
creasing of Finnish exports of copper, 
nickel, and iron ore to Germany. 

Under the new “compensation” agree- 
ment with Sweden, Finland is to obtain 
50,000,000 crowns’ worth of goods in re- 
turn for exports of a like amount. In 
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addition, Sweden promises to grant Fin- 
land a credit of 25,000,000 crowns to 
finance this trade. 

Finland hopes to increase imports of 
fruits, wines, and possibly grain from 
Hungary in return for shipments of 
timber products. 

Pending the conclusion of a final 
agreement with Germany, it is reported 
that Finland will be allowed to export 
3,000,000 reichsmarks’ worth of timber 
products and other commodities to Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands and to import 
a similar amount of Belgium and Dutch 
goods. (Based on reports from American 
Legation, Helsinki.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter: Import Duty Temporarily Re- 
moved.—Butter has been exempted tem- 
porarily from the import duty of 10 
Finnish marks per kilogram by a decision 
of the Council of State on September 5, 
effective immediately. (American Con- 
sulate General, Helsinki, September 23, 
1940.) 


Transportation 
and Communications 


Finnish Railways Operating on Nearlu 
Normal Schedule——The Finnish railways 
are operating on almost a normal sched- 
ule owing to the increased demands made 
upon their facilities. Cause: curtailment 
of road traffic due to the lack of gasoline 
and the loss of the Saima canal (once 
vitally important for the transport of 
lumber from Viipuri). Though troubled 
by lack of coal, many locomotives of the 
Finnish State Railway have been adapted 
to burn wood. With the recent signing 
of a trade agreement with Germany, 
however, considerable supplies of Polish 
coal have been assured. The State Rail- 
ways will probably be able to continue or 
even increase operations. (American Le- 
gation, Helsinki, August 5, 1940.) 


French 


Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa, Coffee, and Agricultural Prod- 
ucts: Substantial Proportion of Current 
Crops Reserved for United Kingdom.— 
The United Kingdom has reportedly ar- 
ranged to purchase a substantial propor- 
tion of the current crops of cocoa, coffee, 
and other agricultural products, as well 
as a large quantity of timber, from 
French Cameroun, together with the en- 
tire next season’s cocoa crop. At the 
same time, it was reported that similar 
arrangements are being made to purchase 
the Chad cotton crop. (American Em- 
bassy, London, October 19, 1940.) 


French Indochina 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Only Japanese and French Vessels 
Permitted Entry at French Indochina 
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Ports—No ships from Shanghai anqg 
Hong Kong except Japanese and French 
vessels have so far been permitted to en. 
ter French Indochina ports since the re. 
cent Japanese entry into Tonking. The 
Chekiang and Fukien coastal blockade js 
unchanged except as an occasional smal] 
vessel or junk from Shanghai attempts to 
reach small ports on the Chekiang coast, 
Results at best are meagre as regards 
moving cargo in any quantity to the Chi- 
nese interior. (Cablegram, American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, October 19, 
1940.) 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Oil: Exportation Restricted to 
Syndicate.* 

Maize: Exportation Restricted to Syn- 
dicate.* 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Payments between Greece and 
German-Occupied Areas to Be Cleared 
through Berlin.—An agreement has been 
signed (states the Deutscher Reichsan- 
zeiger) providing for the inclusion in the 
German-Greek clearing agreement of 
trade payments between Greece and the 
territories occupied by Germany—that 
is, these payments will henceforth be 
cleared through the German Clearing 
Office at Berlin. 

Public Debt Continues Sharp Rise— 
The Reich’s total disclosed indebtedness 
increased by RM3,631,000,000 during Au- 
gust to RM66,542,000,000 at the month- 
end, compared with RM62,911,000,000 on 
July 31 and RM60,145,000,000 on June 30, 
as shown by statistics recently published 
in Wirtschaft und Statistik. The Au- 
gust increase represents the largest 
amount of Government borrowing in 
any month since beginning of the war, 
with the exception of the debt increase 
of RM5,058,000,000 during May. Of the 
total increase during August, RM2,239,- 
000,000 represented increased short-term 
indebtedness and RM1,392,000,000 rep- 
resented long-term borrowing. 

The disclosed Reich debt has increased 
by RM29,117,000,000 since August 31, 
1939, or by 77.8 percent during the first 
year of war. 

“Loan Stock Law” Expires in Decem- 
ber. —The Government does not intend to 
continue the “loan stock law” in effect 
beyond its expiration in December 1940, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the Minister of Economics. The original 
law of December 4, 1934, provided that 
dividend amounts in excess of 6 percent 
of capital (or in excess of 8 percent if 
the company’s dividend had exceeded 8 
percent in preceding years) were to be 
transferred to the Golddiskontbank for 
investment in public bonds. It was to be 
in effect for a period of 3 years but was 
continued for an additional 3 years by 
a law of December 9, 1937. 
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The 1934 law was intended to provide 
support for public bonds, particularly 
for the Reich consolidation loans, of 
which issuance on a large scale was 
pegun in 1935. It originally provided 
that the accumulated “excess” dividends 
transferred to the Golddiskontbank 
would be repaid to shareholders in cash 
or bonds, but the 1937 law substituted a 
provision for repayment in four series of 
tax certificates bearing no interest, to be 
accepted in payment of taxes (except the 
wage-income tax and capital-profits tax) 
during the fiscal years (beginning April 
1) 1941-42 to 1944-45, respectively. 

The amount of impounded dividends 
made available to the Government dur- 
ing the first 3 years of the “loan stock 
law” was about RM100,000,000, and it is 
believed that about the same amount has 
been accumulated during the second 3 
years. At a time when the Reich’s bor- 
rowing operations reach RM2,500,000,000 
to RM3,000,000,000 per month, continua- 
tion of this law would contribute little to 
the demand for Government bonds. 

Official comment on the forthcoming 
expiration of the “loan stock law” leaves 
little doubt that the Government has no 
intention of adopting thereafter a more 
liberal policy toward distribution of cor- 
porate profits. “Self-discipline” of busi- 
ness will be sufficient to prevent declara- 
tions of dividends considered excessive. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sizth Supplementary Agreement 
Signed —A sixth supplementary agree- 
ment to the German-Hungarian com- 
mercial treaty of July 18, 1931, providing 
further reciprocal duty concessions, and 
incorporating the provisions of the exist- 
ing commercial treaties between Hungary 
and Austria and between Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia into the German-Hun- 
garian treaty, was signed on July 20, 
1940, at Budapest and made provision- 
ally effective from September 1, by a 
decree of August 27 published in the 
German Reichsgesetzblatt, Part II, of 
September 6. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Industrial Property, Trade-Marks, and 
Petty Patents Afforded Protection.—The 
protection of such trade-marks and petty 
patents (Gebrauchsmuster) , respectively, 
in the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, as have been registered and/or 
are owned by persons or companies domi- 
ciled in the Sudetenland is covered by 
two decrees of the government of the 
protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
dated August 8, published and effective 
as of September 10. 

Trade-marks and petty patents that 
have been registered on or before Octo- 
ber 10, 1938, with a Czecho-Slovak cham- 
ber of commerce in behalf of enterprises 
located in Sudetenland are “from now 
on and until December 31, 1941, valid in 
the protectorate.” 

The validity of trade-mark and petty 
patent rights may be extended beyond 
December 31, 1941, if and when they 
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are registered with the chamber of com- 
merce in Prague on or before December 
31, 1941; provided that evidence is sub- 
mitted to the effect that the respective 
trade-mark or petty patent had been reg- 
istered up to October 10, 1938, with a 
then competent chamber of commerce 
and that the trade-mark or petty patent 
has been registered with the Reich Pat- 
ent Office, Berlin, on or before September 
30, 1940. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Berlin.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Rhine Reopening Postponed.—Septem- 
ber 20, the day set some 4 weeks ago for 
the reopening of the Rhine traffic to 
Basel, has passed without the consum- 
mation of that event. The reason given 
is unfinished repair work at Kembs in 
Alsace. In Basel it is believed that this 
section of the Rhine will be reopened 
for traffic between October 20 and No- 
vember 1. Then it will only be possible 
to make use of barges of relatively small 
capacity, as the water level is low and is 
likely to remain so until spring. When 
traffic is resumed, it is expected that the 
cargoes will consist almost entirely of 
coal from the Ruhr district destined for 
either Switzerland or Italy. (American 
Vice Consul, Basel, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 20, 1940.) 


Gibraltar 


Exchange and Finance 


Sterling Notes No Longer Legal 
Tender. —Bank of England notes are no 
longer legal tender in the Colony, accord- 
ing to a decree of the Governor, Septem- 
ber 20. From that date it is illegal for 
a resident to possess or to receive United 
Kingdom currency notes. The reason 
for this was supposedly the development 
in Tangier of a “black bourse” dealing in 
such notes at a large discount. The 
notes had fallen into German hands upon 
the occupation of France. (American 
Consulate, Gibraltar, October 3, 1940.) 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Specified Products from 
Empire Sources Made Subject to Indi- 
vidual License.—Imports into the Gold 
Coast of specified iron and steel manu- 
factures and building, mining, and rail- 
way materials from British Empire coun- 
tries, other than Canada, have been 
made subject to individual import li- 
censes, by an order effective June 15, 
published in the Gold Coast Gazette, 
Accra, June 22. All other products from 
British Empire sources, other than Can- 
ada, continue to be admitted under an 
open general import license. The open 
general import license for a wide range 
of essential products from non-Empire 
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sources; and Canada, also continues in 
force. 

(This supersedes the announcement in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
26. Also, see COMMERCE REpPorRTS of Feb- 
ruary 17 for previous announcement con- 
cerning the above.] 


Greece 
Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in July compared favor- 
ably with the same month of 1939, 
despite the extension of warfare to the 
Mediterranean; imports totaled 1,023,- 
487,000 drachmas and exports 550,- 
751,000, compared with 1,186,343,000 and 
461,159,000, respectively, in July 1939. 
Changes among leading imports included 
a decline in volume but gain in value of 
wheat, as was the case for sugar and fuel 
oil; coal, iron, and steel, construction 
lumber, wool yarn, and manufactured 
textiles decreased in volume and value, 
but there was a large gain in cotton 
imports, especially from the United 
States. In exports there were increases 
in tobacco, currants, and raisins, espe- 
cially to Germany, with declines in most 
other products, including olive oil, olives, 
wine, raw skins, and minerals; naval 
stores declined in volume, increased in 
value. Drachma averaged $0.0066 
($0.0085 in July 1939). 


Germany Dominant in Foreign Trade 


Germany was the leading country in 
Greek foreign trade during July; im- 
ports from Germany amounted to 215,- 
378,000 drachmas (329,869,000 in July 
1939), while exports to Germany totaled 
388,878,000 (170,555,000). The United 
States was second as a source of Greek 
imports, supplying 130,765,000 (94,433,- 
000)—followed by Rumania, with 129,- 
041,000 (122,183,000); United Kingdom, 
76,634,000 (141,508,000); and Italy, 69,- 
515,000 (59,351,000). Italy was second 
as a market for Greek exports, taking 
57,090,000 (46,460,000)—followed by 
United States, 18,624,000 (31,984,000), 
and Turkey, 12,493,000 (10,626,000). 

In the first 7 months of 1940 Greek 
imports were valued at 8,293,652,000 
drachmas and exports at 6,427,586,000, 
compared with 8,072,815,000 and 4,505,- 
465,000, respectively, in 1939. Imports 
during this period from the United States 
totaled 854,529,000 drachmas (566,970,- 
000 in 1939), while Greek exports to the 
United States amounted to 1,204,680,000 
(597,282,000). (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Athens, September 17, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade Payments With German-Occu- 
pied Areas To Be Cleared Through Ber- 
lin—See Germany. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Samples of Commercial Value Ad- 
mitted Duty-Free Under Certain Condi- 
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tions—Samples of commercial value 
carried by or shipped to recognized com- 
mercial travelers in Greece are admitted 
free of import duty and surtax, when the 
amount of the duty and tax on each 
kind of sample does not exceed 100 
drachmas, by a ministerial order of 
August 16, published in the Official Greek 
Gazette of August 20. (Office of Com- 
mercial Attaché, Athens, September 10, 
1940.) 

[Owners of Trade Promotion Series 
No. 72, Shipment of Samples and Adver- 
tising Matter Abroad, should make note 
of the above exemption on p. 181. Sam- 
ples of no commercial value continue to 
be admitted free of duty.1 


Grenada 


Cacao production for October is esti- 
mated at 200,000 pounds and for Novem- 
ber at 400,000 pounds, with an estimated 
carry-over at the end of October of 
900,000 pounds. Total exports in Sep- 
tember amounted to 169,120 pounds, of 
which 140,112 pounds went to the United 
States. The price has risen by 1 cent to 
7% cents per pound. 

Production of nutmegs for October is 
estimated at 300,000 pounds, and for 
November at 250,000 pounds, with an 
estimated carry-over at the end of Octo- 
ber of 600,000 pounds. Total exports in 
September were 319,088 pounds, of which 
274,176 pounds went to the United States. 
The price remains steady at 5% cents 
per pound. 

Mace production for October is esti- 
mated at 30,000 pounds and for November 
at 25,000 pounds. The carry-over at the 
end of October was 100,000 pounds. 
Total exports in September amounted to 
1,008 pounds, none of which went to the 
United States. The price has risen by 1 
cent to 23 cents per pound. 

Prices are quoted in Grenada dollars, 
fixed to the pound sterling at $4.80. 
(American Consulate, Trinidad, British 
West Indies, October 22, 1940.) 


Guatemala 
Economic Conditions 


Continued and somewhat accelerated 
decline in business activity and general 
purchasing power was apparent in the 
third quarter of 1940. Although partly 
seasonal, this condition derived largely 
from the unfavorable and uncertain 
coffee situation. Prevailing coffee prices 
in the United States, now the only avail- 
able market, are so low that few sales or 
contracts have been made for the coming 
crop. Moreover, an unsold carry-over of 
75,000 to 100,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each of Guatemalan coffee exists in 
Guatemala and the United States. 
Money is scarce, and collections are slow- 
ing up. Customs and other important 
revenues have declined. 
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Crop Conditions Today 


Harvesting of the 1940-41 coffee crop 
has begun in the lower altitudes; early 
pickings are reportedly of inferior qual- 
ity. Coffee of higher-altitude grades is 
late in certain localities, but a normal 
crop of around 1,000,000 quintals (766,- 
800 bags) is still anticipated. Guatemala 
has accepted the revised quota fixed by 
the New York Coffee Conference. 

Severe windstorms have damaged 
banana plantations in the Pacific zone 
and reduced production. Current ba- 
nana exports are approximately 40 per- 
cent below this year’s first 6 months’ 
average. An American shipping com- 
pany, subsidiary of a large retail grocery 
chain in the United States, has obtained 
permission to engage in the banana trade 
of Guatemala and plans to inaugurate 
service shortly. 

A rubber commission from the United 
States is surveying rubber-cultivation po- 
tentialities in Guatemala. Chicle pro- 
duction for the crop year ended August 
31 was officially reported as 1,297,859 
pounds. The outlook for the 1940-41 
season is much better, a yield of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds being expected. 

A salt cartel has been organized to 
limit production and regulate prices of 
this commodity in Guatemala. 


Significant New Decrees 


A number of executive decrees were 
promulgated during the third quarter, 
including one to reduce the interest rate 
on coffee-mortgage and crop loans from 
6 and 4 to 4 and 2 percent per annum; 
another to prohibit granting passports 
to persons indebted to local banks, ex- 
cept by special permission; and a tariff 
decree modifying the bases for fixing im- 
ported automobile and chassis values. 
Minor changes were made in duties and 
in explanatory notes of the tariff, the 
general trend being to clarify certain 
ambiguities and create definite classifica- 
tions for various imported products. 


Americans Take Part in Fair 


An outstanding feature of the annual 
Guatemalan National Fair, to be held 
November 17 to 24, inclusive, will be an 
exposition of American industrial prod- 
ucts in which approximately 135 Ameri- 
can firms will participate through their 
local representatives. Two large build- 
ings have been set aside for this purpose. 


Foreign Trade Drops 


Foreign trade for the first 9 months of 
1940 was officially valued at $21,839,179, 
compared with $25,501,287 for the cor- 
responding 1939 period, a decline of 14 
percent. Imports totaled $9,925,074 and 
exports $11,914,104, leaving an export 
surplus of $1,989,030. These figures com- 
pare with imports of $12,350,885 and ex- 
ports $13,150,402 for the first 9 months 
of 1939, imports thus being down ap- 
proximately 19 percent and exports off 
approximately 9 percent. 

Official statistics of Guatemalan trade 
by countries of origin and destination 
are available only for the first 6 months 
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of 1940. The United States’ share was 
71.8 percent of imports and 87.2 percent 
of exports in that period. Germany was 
in second place, due to delayed clear. 
ances of merchandise from that coun- 
try, with 4.6 percent of imports, fol. 
lowed by Curacao with 3.9 percent, Italy 
3.0 percent, the United Kingdom 2.3 per- 
cent, Peru 2.0 percent, and Mexico 1.9 
percent. Sweden was Guatemala’s sec. 
ond best customer, taking 4.9 percent of 
exports, followed by the Netherlands 
with 3.5 percent, Canada 0.9 percent, 
and the United Kingdom 0.9 percent. 
(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Guatemala, October 11, 
1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Restrictions Against Foreigners, Ne 
Exeat Regno.—The President of Guate- 
mala, according to the local press, has 
signed a decree, dated September 9, 
which prohibits the issuance of pass- 
ports (for leaving the country) to per- 
sons who owe money to banking insti- 
tutions of the country for loans, mort- 
gages, or current accounts until such 
debts are paid. ‘This prohibition is said 
to extend not only to persons who actu- 
ally owe the debts but also to the wife 
and children of such persons as well. 
It is reported that article 2 of the de- 
cree states that the banking institutions 
affected shall cancel loans or open- 
account credits granted to persons hay- 
ing a wife, husband, or child in a for- 
eign country. Exceptions are provided 
in the case of urgent reason for travel 
abroad, provided such special reasons be 
communicated, with proof, to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Relations. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Guatemala, Sep- 
tember 20, 1940.) 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


1940-41 Budget—Both revenues and 
expendittires for 1940-41 are estimated at 
10,848,000 lempiras. The most important 
items are (in thousands of lempiras): 
Revenues—Customs, 3,862; monopolies, 
2,667; stamp taxes, 903; services, 2,196; 
various revenues, 272; special revenues, 
1,318; total, 11,218; minus exchange and 
cumulative funds, 370; total, 10,848. Ex- 
penditures—Legislature, 146; Govern- 
ment, 1,407; sanitation, 183; Charity, 
246; Foreign Relations, 523; War, Navy, 
and Aviation, 2,194; Education, 1,105; 
Treasury, 1,060; public credit, 1,034; de- 
velopment, 2,664; judiciary, 285; total, 
10,848. (Official budget forwarded by 
American Legation, Tegucigalpa, Septem- 
ber 19, 1940.) 


Hungary 
Economic Conditions 


Hungarian imports for the first 6 
months of 1940 were valued at 319,869,000 
pengos, aS compared with 243,206,000 
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pengos for the same period of 1939, an 
jncrease Of 32 percent. Exports were 
980,624,000 and 281,783,000 pengos, re- 
spectively, a decrease of less than 1 per- 
cent. Imports were 39,245,000 pengos in 
excess Of exports, as against an export 
surplus of 38,577,000 pengos for the 1939 
period. 

Germany continued to be the first sup- 
plier, accounting for 54.8 percent of the 
total imports, followed by the United 
States with 10.2 percent, Italy 8.7 per- 
cent, and Yugoslavia 5.2 percent. Ger- 
many dominated exports, taking 48.3 per- 
cent of the total, with Italy in second 
place at 16.2 percent, Great Britain 4.2 
percent, and Switzerland 4.0 percent. 

Hungary imported from the United 
States during the first 6 months goods 
yalued at 32,758,000 pengos, compared 
with 13,571,000 pengos for the like period 
of 1939. This substantial increase placed 
the United States in second place, while 
usually the United States is around 
eighth or ninth position, behind Italy, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The out- 
standing items, as published by the Hun- 
garian Government, were scrap iron, 
crude copper, raw cotton, crude iron, 
semimanufactured iron goods, lead, and 
mineral oil. (Hungarian trade statistics.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sitth Supplementary Agreement 
Signed with Germany.—See Germany. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Joint-Stock-Company Registrations, 
1939-40.—Joint-stock-company registra- 
tions in British India and in the States of 
Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Cochin have been as follows in re- 
cent years: 





| Authorized capital 
Number of | (in thousands of rupees) 


Years ended Mar. 31! companies | 





| registered | 
| Aggregate | Average 
| 





1935-36... | 908 | 491, 916 495 
1936-37... 1,175 | 1,090, 463 928 
re.............| 986 | 531, 187 539 
1938-39... _. cnadal 996 | 452, 661 454 
 . aa 1,005 | 357,818 356 





The fall in authorized capital in 1939- 
40 despite the increase in number of 
companies may be ascribed to two rea- 
sons: (1) That the Indian public has 
become chary of supporting any large- 
scale ventures because of uncertainties 
occasioned by the war; (2) that an urge 
to develop smaller industries is being 
increasingly felt in business circles. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
August 28, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alumina: Conditionally Exempted 
from Import Duty.—Alumina was con- 
ditionally exempted from payment of 
import duty, to encourage the local pro- 
duction of aluminum, by a resolution of 
July 20, published in the Indian Trade 
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Journal, Calcutta, July 25. The exemp- 
tion from payment of import duty is to 
remain in effect for 4 years or until 
adequate supplies of alumina made in 
India are available at a reasonable price. 
The quantity of duty-free alumina that 
will be allowed to be imported during 
the period of the concession will be de- 
cided by the Government separately for 
each firm seeking to import. 

Open General Import License Granted 
for Rubber-Lined Fire Hose—An open 
general import license was granted by 
British India for rubber-lined fire hose 
imported from any country, by order No. 
8 of July 13, published in the Indian 
Trade Journal, Calcutta, July 18. 

Open General Import License Granted 
for Imports of Samples, Advertising Mat- 
ter, and Replacements—An open gen- 
eral import license has been granted for 
samples and advertising matter supplied 
free of charge, and goods supplied free 
of charge in replacement of products 
previously imported and found to be de- 
fective, by order No. 10 of July 27, pub- 
lished in the Indian Trade Journal, Cal- 
cutta, August 1. 

Importation of Specified Publications 
Prohibited —Importation of a group of 
specified publications, considered unde- 
sirable, and any document containing 
substantial reproductions from these 
publications, has been prohibited, by a 
customs notification of August 17. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
August 27, 1940.) 

Open General Licenses Granted for 
Imports From Specified Areas—Open 
general import licenses have been 
granted by British India for all imports 
from the Netherlands Indies, French 
Colonies (except certain areas), and 
Burma, and for specified imports from 
Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and vari- 
ous other areas, by terms of recent Gov- 
ernment orders, as follows: 

(1) An open general license for all im- 
ports from the Netherlands Indies, by 
order No. 16 of August 3, published in 
the Indian Trade Journal, August 8. 

(2) An open general license for all im- 
ports from the French Colonies, except 
Corsica, Tunis, Algeria, or the French 
Zone of Morocco, by order No. 9 of July 
20, published in the Indian Trade Jour- 
nal, July 25. 

(3) An open general license for im- 
ports from Burma with specified excep- 
tions (jams, pickles, chutnies, sauces and 
condiments, proprietary and patent 
medicines, rubber goods, stationery, and 
automotive products), by order No. 7 of 
July 13, published in the Indian Trade 
Journal, July 18. 

(4) An open general license for manu- 
factured tobacco and raw cotton im- 
ported from Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, by order No. 17 of August 10, pub- 
lished in the Indian Trade Journal, Au- 
gust 15. 

(5) An open general license for fruits 
and unset pearls imported from Iraq, 
Muscat, Bahrein, Kuwait, and the Tru- 
cial Shaikhdoms, by order No. 6 of June 
22, published in the Indian Trade Jour- 
nal, June 27. 
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Imports of 68 categories of goods from 
all other non-Empire areas or nonster- 
ling areas, except Canada and Newfound- 
land, are generally subject to the import 
license system. 

Horses and Mules: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.—Exportation of horses and mules 
was prohibited, by an order of August 6, 
published in the Indian Trade Journal, 
Calcutta, August 15. 

Motion-Picture Films: Exports Subject 
to Censorship Control._—Exportation of 
motion-picture films and any phono- 
graph record or sound track connected 
with such film has been made subject to 
censorship control, by a notification pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India of August 
24. (American Consulate General, Cal- 
cutta, August 28, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Industrial Property, Trade-Mark Reg- 
istrations May Now Be Registered—The 
Indian Trade Marks Act of 1940, al- 
though not as yet effective, provides 
(sec. 85) that the Central Government 
may, by notification in the official Ga- 
zette, establish such procedure as it con- 
siders expedient to enabling intending 
applicants to deposit trade-marks at the 
Patent Office before the coming into 
force of the remaining provisions of that 
act. Accordingly, the Gazette of India, 
of July 13, 1940, contains a modification 
by the Government establishing this 
procedure: 

Any person claiming to be the propri- 
etor of a trade-mark used in British 
India and intending to apply for its 
registration under Trade Marks Act, 
1940, may apply, not earlier than the Ist 
of October 1940, and not later than the 
31st of March 1941, for its deposit at the 
Patent Office. 

The application shall be forwarded by 
registered post to the Registrar of Trade- 
Marks (1, Council House Street, Cal- 
cutta). 

If the trade mark to be deposited is for 
yarns and threads, tissues (piece goods), 
bed covers, and table covers, or if it is to 
be used on ropes, string, nets, tents, awn- 
ings, tarpaulins, sails, sacks; padding and 
stuffing materials (e. g., hair, kapok, 
feathers, seaweed, etc.) ; raw fibrous tex- 
tile materials; clothing, boots, shoes, and 
slippers; lace and embroidery; ribands 
and braid; buttons; artificial flowers, 
which are to be made of artificial or 
natural textile fibers, the application may 
be forwarded to the Registrar at Cal- 
cutta, or to the Deputy Registrar of 
Trade Marks at Bombay, on payment of 
1 rupee per set of two forms. 

The application is to be signed by the 
depositor or his authorized agent. 

A separate application is to be made 
in respect of each trade-mark. If the 
depositor claims to be entitled separately 
to the exclusive use of a part of the 
trade-mark, he may send a separate ap- 
plication for the deposit of such part. 

Every application for deposit of a trade- 
mark is to be accompanied by eight dura- 
ble representations of the trade-mark, 
corresponding exactly with one another. 
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Each representation is to be mounted on 
a sheet of strong, durable paper (not 
cardboard), 13 inches by 8 inches in size, 
bearing on the left-hand top corner the 
name of the depositor and the number 
of deposit given on the printed forms of 
application, and on the right-hand bot- 
tom corner the signature of the deposi- 
tor or his authorized agent. Additional 
representations of the trade-mark are 
to be supplied by the depositor, if so re- 
quired by the Registrar or, as the case 
may be, the Deputy Registrar. 

The language or languages in which 
any words or letters occurring in the 
trade-mark are written shall be stated in 
the application. Where the words or 
letters are written in a language other 
than English, the exact translation in 
English—and, if mecessary, an exact 
transliteration in Roman script—shall 


be given in the application. (American 

Consul, Calcutta.) 

Transportation and 
Communications 


Radio Progress.—Radio broadcasting 
has made notable progress, despite nu- 
merous handicaps, according to the first 
annual report of the official administra- 
tive radio board, known as All-India 
Radio. The report, which covers the 
period up to April 1939, traces the devel- 
opment of Indian broadcasting from a 
small private radio club at Madras in 
1924 to the present complex Govern- 
ment-controlled organization. It points 
out that the problem of broadcasting in 
India is complicated by a number of spe- 
cial factors not existing in other coun- 
tries. These include language difficul- 
ties, poverty, absence of low-cost receiv- 
ing sets, lack of generally accepted 
standards in Indian music, prejudice 
against all forms of entertainment, and 
the state of unrest. (American Consul 
General, Calcutta.) 

New Air-Conditioned Service—The 
East Indian Railway has introduced an 
air-conditioned service between Howrah 
and Delhi; an air-conditioned coach is 
attached to the 1 Up and 2 Down mails, 
providing three services each way per 
week. The supplementary charge for 
travel by the air-conditioned coach was 
announced as 1 rupee per 50 miles or 
part thereof over and above first-class 
fares. (American Consul General, Cal- 
cutta.) 

New Oil Pipe Line for Alexandria 
Dock.—The Bombay Port Trust has ap- 
proved, subject to the sanction of the 
Government of India, a project for the 
laying of a third fuel-oil pipe line, to 
cost $72,000, from Alexandria Dock to 
the Wadi Bunder oil installations. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
August 31, 1940.) 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Quotations on Sterling Resumed.— 
The National Bank of Iran and the Im- 
perial Bank of Iran resumed the pur- 
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chase of pounds sterling and rupees for 
official account on or about August 13. 
Exports to Great Britain and India, 
which had been discontinued in the 
preceding 3-week period, are expected to 
be resumed. 

The official rate for the dollar re- 
mained fixed at 17.1133 rials during the 
week ended August 18, while the unoffi- 
cial rate was stable at about 44.50 rials. 
(American Consulate, Tehran, August 
18, 1940.) 

Local merchants are discussing the 
possible effect on the dollar-rial rate 
of an expected increase in Soviet- 
Iranian commerce. The most prevalent 
opinion is that the value of the rial will 
increase if trade with the U. S. S. R. 
reaches the level anticipated. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Tehran, August 5, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1941 Import Quotas Announced.—The 
list of import quotas for the fiscal year 
ending June 21, 1941, has been an- 
nounced. Quota allotments have been 
increased on a number of items, includ- 
ing the following of interest to American 
trade: Iron and steel, telephones and 
radio receiving sets, electrical ap- 
pliances, greases, tools, machines, scien- 
tific instruments, stationery and office 
equipment, and _ certain hardware. 
(American Consulate, Tehran, July 29, 
1940.) * 

{Imports generally are under Govern- 
ment monopoly, but import quotas are 
fixed annually on certain products des- 
ignated by the Government for alloca- 
tion among importers. Importation of 
products for which quotas are not fixed 
is reserved to the Government. ] 


Iraq 
Economic Conditions 


Business during August, though still 
slack, exhibited healthier tendencies. 
Domestic demand for various products 
was stronger, as indicated by increasing 
inquiries received by wholesalers from 
retailers throughout the country. In 
bazaars, credit was still tight and col- 
lections were slow. Foreign trade with 
Japan was hampered by inadequate 
credit facilities, while uncertainty over 
sterling quotations and shortage of dol- 
lar exchange handicapped trade with 
other regions. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Baghdad, September 16, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in August.—Euro- 
pean banks in Iraq have refused to open 
credits in Japan—an action that has 
handicapped Iraq’s trade with that 
country. 

Iraqi merchants have been experienc- 
ing difficulty in obtaining dollar exchange 
in London at the official rate on New 
York, and some of them have met dollar 
obligations through the more costly free 
market. It is reliably stated, however, 
that the banks have recently adopted a 
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more lenient attitude in this regarg 
(American Legation, Baghdad, Septem. 
ber 16, 1940.) 

Customs Returns Rise —Customs reve. 
nues during the 3 months April 1 to June 
30, the first quarter of the fiscal year, 
were 976,882 dinars, the highest on recorg 
and an increase of almost 146,000 over 
the same period last year. Customs col- 
lections constitute the Government's 
chief source of revenue. Receipts from 
this source during the September 1939_ 
March 1940 period, covering the first ¢ 
months of the war, had already shown q 
45,000-dinar increase over the same 
period of 1938-39. The increase is off- 
cially attributed to increased imports 
rather than to the emergency duties im- 
posed at the outbreak of war. On the 
other hand, Government expenditures, 
particularly for defense, have increased 
considerably. (American Legation, Bagh- 
dad, August 20, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum and Rice: Exportation Made 
Subject to License.—Exportation of pe- 
troleum and rice was made subject to 
license as from August 31, according to a 
notice in the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, September 19. 

Wheat and Wheat Flour: Exportation 
Prohibited —Exportation of wheat and 
wheat flour was prohibited as from Au- 
gust 31, according to a notice in the Board 
of Trade Journal, London, September 19. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


Industrial production in August was 
uneven. In general, the seasonal lull 
was felt, but war-material producers had 
to step up production, increasing the 
weekly working schedule to a 48-hour 
maximum from the normal 40-hour 
standard, while export and home-con- 
sumption industries curtailed production 
to a greater than seasonal extent. Un- 
employment appeared in some teztile 
branches and became regionally promi- 
nent in Sicily. Some 20,000 workers 
were sent to Germany in fulfillment of 
earlier agreements between the _ two 
countries. Building construction, except 
small-housing projects, was exception- 
ally slack. Retailing was abnormally 
dull. 


Control of Prices and Consumption 


Prices were still rigidly controlled. 
Meats and fats constituted the chief 
food problem, and delivery of all slaugh- 
ter animals to the “Zootechnical Sector 
of the Federation of Consortiums of 
Agricultural Producers” was required so 
as to control allocation to the armed 
forces and the civil population. Rabbit 
raising was officially urged and fostered 
by a Government subsidy to supplement 
meat supplies. The ban against sale of 
game by hunters was removed. The 
public was urged to eat more fresh fruits, 
thus conserving other food supplies. 


Coffee is no longer sold, a substitute 
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made of barley and other materials be- 
ing used, and rationing of sugar and 
soap has been maintained. Effective 
October 1, bread flour must comprise 85 
percent of the wheat milled (the peace- 
time requirement was 70 percent, and 
an ordinance requiring 80 percent was 
suspended by the new percentage before 
it became effective owing to the short 
wheat crop of 7,000,000 metric tons, as 
against 1938 and 1939 crops of about 
8,000,000 tons). 

Restriction of automobile circulation 
js maintained, and allotments to persons 
still allowed to operate cars have been 
reduced aS of October 1. Economy in 
coal consumption is required; consumers 
must announce in advance their needs 
for heating, and allocations of 20 percent 
“on account” have been made. Sizable 
coal imports from Germany, however, 
have resulted in removal of the curtail- 
ment of artificial gas production. 


Raw-Material Supplies 


Cotton is not reaching Italy from the 
United States, Egypt, or South America. 
Some stocks were on hand at the end 
of August, partly still in bonded ware- 
houses, unofficially estimated to be in 
some cases sufficient for a month and 
in others until December 1. Fears of 
possible shortages of imported cellulose 
have been relieved by maintenance of 
communications with Scandinavia. Hide, 
skin, and leather markets revived Some- 
what in August, but stocks of materials, 
especially leather, were reportedly inade- 
quate. 

Production of domestic subsoil prod- 
ucts—mercury, iron ore, pyrites, and 
lignite—was maintained at a high level, 
and persistent efforts were continued to 
increase steel production through exten- 
sion of plant facilities and experiments 
with extracting metal from iron-bearing 
sands. 


Foreign Trade Slackening or Stagnant 


Commerce in August was chiefly with 
neighboring European countries. Sup- 
plies of some needed raw materials 
have been obtained from these areas, 
but efforts to stimulate exports have 
apparently been less successful. Even 
trade with Germany reportedly was 
tending to slacken, though still very 
large, and prices of German goods im- 
ported were said to be higher. Trade 
with the Balkans was hampered some- 
what by the uncertain political situ- 
ation, and apparently clearing agree- 
ments with Northern European coun- 
tries were not working smoothly. Deci- 
mation of oversea trade was reflected in 
Stagnation at the principal ports, move- 
ment of vessels being limited to small 
coastwise service. Partial opening of 
rail freight communication through 
southern France and reestablishment of 
limited shipping service to Barcelona en- 
hanced prospects of trade with Spain and 
Portugal, but high costs and risks have 
Tetarded development. Exports to the 
United States were mainly parcel-post 
shipments through Switzerland; declara- 
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tions from the Milan consular district in 
August were only $35,521 ($661,595 in 
August 1938). 

Coal imports in 7 months were reported 
at 7,755,200 metric tons, an increase of 
1,137,000 tons over the same part of 1939. 
Receipts from Germany were 6,076,200 
tons, July arrivals being reported at 
1,087,000 tons. 


Sequestration of Enemy Concerns 


The number of foreign concerns se- 
questrated (or subject to the milder ac- 
tion of the appointment of official con- 
trollers) on the ground of enemy owner- 
ship or management reached about 200 
by September. Included are a _ half 
dozen or so American plants whose cor- 
porate parentage for technical reasons 
had been through foreign branches. 


Agricultural Conditions Favorable 


Weather conditions were favorable 
during August, with the days sunny and 
warm and the nights rather cool. Corn 
fields were in excellent condition, and a 
good crop was expected. Wheat growers 
may retain only 2 quintals (about 441 
pounds) per capita for consumption and 
2 quintals for seed, the remainder to be 
delivered to the official pools. Rice pro- 
duction was expected to reach 850,000 
metric tons (760,000 in 1939). Farmers 
are being granted better prices for their 
grains than last year, but selling prices 
cuoted by the pools are unchanged, the 
difference being made up by the Govern- 
ment in order to increase farm income 
without raising the cost of living. But- 
ter demand was very active, owing to 
rapid depletion of 1939 stocks and heavy 
purchasing by buying agents of the 
armed forces. The lemon-preserving in- 
dustry expected a busy season as a re- 
sult of reduced United States competi- 
tion in European markets; heavy de- 
mands for lemon juice were reported from 
Germany and the Netherlands. Almond 
and filbert crops are smaller than last 
year’s, the former being very poor. Old- 
type livestock markets are being abol- 
ished; sellers are now to bring their 
stocks to public markets, where only 
three types of buyers are allowed: pro- 
curement agencies of the armed forces, 
the organization which provides meat 
dealers with stock for private consump- 
tion, and the consortium buying for the 
meat-products industry. (American Em- 
bassy, Rome, with cooperation of United 
States consular offices in Italy.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Rising Security Markets—The gen- 
eral rise in security prices that began at 
the end of May continued gradually but 
persistently through July, August, and 
most of September. Many owners of 
liquid funds probably prefer securities to 
cash as a hedge against the future of the 
lira logically implied in huge military 
expenditures and increasing budget de- 
ficits. The index for 30 leading indus- 
trials on the Milan Bourse rose from 
227.87 on June 1 to 270.87 on September 
20, or about 19 percent during the period. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Potassium Xanthogenate: Imports 


Conditionally Exempted from Duty— 
Imports of potassium szanthogenate 
were exempted from duty when intended 
for use in working antimony ores, by a 
ministerial order of August 28, published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, on 
September 3, according to the Legis- 
lativer Informationsdienst, Vienna, No. 
17,605/2271, of September 16. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Business continued depressed during 
the week ending October 19. The stock 
exchange was closed on the 16th and 
17th because of a national holiday—the 
first Harvest Festival. The volume of 
trading was the smallest in several 
months. Money rates continued high. 

The Minister of Finance decided to dis- 
continue the publication of foreign-trade 
statistics as of October 15. This measure 
is being taken to safeguard vital eco- 
nomic data, according to press reports. 

Unofficial trade returns indicate that 
silk-textile shipments to foreign-cur- 
rency markets for September were valued 
at 1,280,000 yen, a slight gain of 86,000 
yen compared with August. Rayon- 
textile exports totaled 5,754,000 yen, a 
decline of 1,224,000 yen. Exports of 
staple-fiber textiles were valued at 412,- 
000 yen, an increase of 164,000 yen over 
August, while rayon-yarn exports totaled 
3,340,000 yen, a decline of 26,000. 

Other reports predict a depression for 
manufacturers of rayon and staple-fiber 
goods during the remainder of this year 
and possible reduced dividend rates for 
this class of business as a result of higher 
manufacturing costs, declining demand 
from abroad, and shortage of essential 
chemical supplies, especially caustic soda. 


Silk Situation Occasions Concern 


Raw-silk reelers and traders and silk- 
cocoon raisers are concerned over a pos- 
sible curtailment in exports of raw silk 
and silk textiles to the United States. 
Silk manufacturers and traders received 
a hard blow from the antiluxury decree 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
high-grade silk goods. Strenuous efforts 
are to be made to develop new markets 
for these silk goods, and samples are to 
be sent to- world markets, including the 
United States. Silk interests in Tokyo 
are worried further over a report from 
Bombay to the effect that the Indian 
Government may ban Japanese silk- 
textile imports into that country. The 
Raw Silk Exporters’ Association, Yoko- 
hama, announced on October 18th a tem- 
porary suspension of the quota system 
on raw-silk shipments to European 
countries. ' 

Press reports claim that the Australian 
Government’s restriction decree of Octo- 
ber 11, limiting importation of 103 
articles, will have little effect on indus- 
trial and business conditions in Japan, as 
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the restricted goods are not shipped to 
Australia in large quantities, except in 
the case of toys. 


Shipbuilding Suffers 


The shipbuilding industry is suffering 
from the slow progress in shipbuilding 
work owing to the shortage of materials, 
and some of the smaller yards have been 
forced to close, according to trade re- 
ports. The Government is being urged 
to establish a powerful shipbuilding con- 
trol concern with the Federation of Ship- 
builders’ Association in order to remedy 
existing conditions. 

Beer production in September declined 
27 percent compared with August, and 
output for the first 9 months of this year 
was 25 percent below the same period 
in 1939. 


Power-Consumption Cut Likely 


Unless a marked improvement occurs 
in accelerating the supply of coal, or a 
substantial increase occurs in the volume 
of rainfall, consumption of electric 
power is expected to be cut 10 to 15 per- 
cent, according to trade reports. The 
present rate of coal consumption is 
14,000 tons daily against deliveries of 
12,000 tons, making it necessary to draw 
on stocks to the extent of 2,000 tons 
daily. Coal stocks are reported at 
1,300,000 tons, but almost half of this 
amount is very poor in quality. The 
present volume of water available for 
hydroelectric power is estimated at 30 
percent less than the average for the last 
10 years. 


Price Index Up 


The Bank of Japan wholesale com- 
modity price index for Tokyo, September 
15, indicated a slight rise of 0.6 percent 
compared with August and 7 percent 
compared with September 15, 1939. Of 
the 110 items surveyed, 23 advanced and 
10 declined. Tezxtile materials were up 
2.2 percent, chemicals 1.8 percent, and 
building materials 1 percent, while fer- 
tilizers dropped 2 percent compared with 
August. (Radiogram from American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 21, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Money Market Remains Tight.—High 
money rates are being strongly main- 
tained, and no break is anticipated in the 
near future. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation is reflected in the decisidn reached 
by the Planning Board, the Ministry of 
Finance, the Bank of Japan, and the 
Industrial Bank of Japan to limit the 
issuance of debentures during the re- 
mainder of 1940 to 651,000,000 yen— 
180,000,000 for special corporations, 105,- 
000,000 for corporations in general, 251,- 
000,000 from debentures relating to Man- 
churia, and 115,000,000 for those relating 
to China. Monthly flotations are fixed 
at: October, 285,000,000 yen; November, 
261,000,000; and December, 105,000,000. 
Government organs have been allotted 
255,000,000 yen and the debenture under- 
writing syndicate, 142,000,000, the re- 
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mainder to be offered for public sub- 
scription. It is significant that the funds 
of the Treasury Deposits Bureau are to 
be utilized for aiding the expansion of 
productive capacity, whereas formerly 
they have been used primarily to relieve 
the money market. (Cablegram, Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Octo- 
ber 21, 1940.) 

Government Loans.—Issuance of 400,- 
000,000 yen of China Incident bonds on 
October 21 has been announced by the 
Minister of Finance, bringing total Octo- 
ber issues of Government bonds to 600,- 
000,000. September issues were 404,- 
100,000 yen. (Cablegram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 21, 
1940.) 

Public Debt.—Public debt on Septem- 
ber 30, as announced by the Minister of 
Finance: 25,622,000,000 yen—24,375,000,- 
000 domestic, 1,247,000,000 foreign. Debt 
on September 30 last year: 19,854,000,000 
yen. (Cablegram, American Commercial 
Attaché, Tokyo, October 21, 1940.) 

Note Circulation.—The Bank of Japan’s 
note issue reached 3,469,700,000 yen on 
October 19, increasing 28,100,000 over the 
previous week and 986,900,000 over Octo- 
ber 21, 1939. (Cablegram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 21, 
1940.) 

Banking Totals Continue Rise.—Totals 
for all banks, except the Bank of Japan, 
for September 30 (in millions of yen, with 
increases in parentheses, first, over Au- 
gust 1940 and, second, over September 
1939) : Deposits, 27,906 (241 and 5,791); 
loans, 17,659 (228 and 3,243); security 
holdings, 14,101 (77 and 2,611). (Cable- 
gram, American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo, October 21, 1940.) 

Gold Drive.—The Minister of Finance 
at a meeting on October 17 strongly 
stressed the necessity of promoting gold 
production and of collecting gold still 
held by the public into the hands of the 
Government. The statement was made 
at the beginning of the Government 
drive for the final collection of gold 
articles before enforcing compulsory 
sales regulations. (Cablegram, Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Octo- 
ber 21, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paraguay to Abrogate Commercial 
Treaty with Japan.—Paraguay notified 
Japan on October 10 of its intention to 
abrogate the commercial treaty of 1919 
between the two countries. Paraguayan, 
press reports state that the reason for 
this action is to enable measures to be 
taken to adjust the one-sided trade, 
which is now much in Japan’s favor. 
(American Embassy, Tokyo, October 18, 
1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Sharp Traffic Rise Necessitates Trans- 
port Betterments.—A 4-year plan to im- 
prove transport facilities was drafted 
and budgeted for in 1939. This pro- 
vided for expenditures of 120,000,000 yen 
on rolling stock and 80,000,000 yen on 
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track and workshop improvements, ang 
part of this program has already been 
carried out. Now, however, it is obyj- 
ous that a sum of about 900,000,000 yen 
is required for renewals and improve. 
ments, adequately to place the railways 
in a position to meet the sudden and 
continued traffic increase. 

After steadily increasing year by year 
by 742 to 9 percent, the volume of pas- 
senger traffic rose suddenly in 1938. 
Increase, compared with 1937, 16 per. 
cent. This steep rise is attributed to 
hostilities in China. Serious congestion 
on some lines is reported. 

In particular, drastic and urgent steps 
must be taken to obviate the inability of 
the Tokaido and Sanyo lines to cope 
with the heavy present-day passenger 
traffic. A double standard-gage line 
from Tokyo to Shimonoseki has been 
recommended. (Unofficial source.) 

Japanese Oversea Cargoes Decline and 
Accumulate.—The European war has 
greatly reduced Japanese exports to Eu- 
rope. Shipping routes are claimed to 
have practically disappeared. Example: 
Nippon Yusen Kaysha, shipping 30,000 
tons of cargo to Europe in April, 20,000 
in May, in June a bare 2,000 tons. As 
cargo routes are being blocked, goods 
bound for oversea points accumulate in 
Japanese ports. To compensate for con- 
sequent losses, the Finance Ministry is 
reported to have approved tentatively a 
plan whereby through banks the Govern- 
ment would make reimbursements to the 
maximum amount of 12,000,000 yen. 
(American Consul, Kobe, August 14, 
1940.) 

N. Y. K. Places Orders for Two 12,000- 
Ton Vessels —The Nippon Yusen Kaysha 
is reported to have decided to place orders 
for two 12,000-ton vessels with Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy Industries for anticipated 
delivery the end of 1942. The ships are 
said to be planned for the Japan-Formosa 
service, at present maintained by the 
Katori Maru (9,849 tons), Yamato Maru 
(9,654 tons), and Fuji Maru (9,130 tons). 
The ship-construction capital cost is an- 
nounced at the high figure of 1,000 yena 
ton, while the vessels will be propelled by 
turbine engines. (American Consul, 
Kobe, August 14, 1940.) 

Ship Construction Lags.—A lag in ship- 
building became noticeable in 1939, when 
merchant-ship construction reportedly 
dipped under 400,000 tons—a marked 
contrast with the announced figures of 
454,000 tons in 1938 and 455,000 tons in 
1937. Production is estimated to be fully 
50 percent under the potential capacity 
of the yards, but there is disagreement as 
to the cause. It is even argued that the 
material shortage of iron and steel 1 
mainly due to the diversion of these 
metals to other heavy industries and that 
the “shortage” exists because other in- 
dustries are more favored at this time. 
The shortage of skilled labor is held more 
serious in building delays. 

Newly appointed Communications Min- 
ister Murata, formerly head of O. S. K. 
(Osaka Syosen Kaysha) is said to be 
planning a vigorous and smooth revival 
of shipbuilding tempo by negotiating with 
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other Government agencies in an at- 
tempt to receive for shipbuilding quan- 
tities of materials now going to other in- 
dustries. (American Consul, Kobe, Au- 
gust 14, 1940.) 

{[Notr.—A cablegram from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Tokyo, October 21, states 
that some of the smaller Japanese yards 
nave been forced to close as a result of 
the shortage of shipbuilding materials.] 

Low Freight Rates Discourage Japanese 
Tanker Construction.—Tanker freight 
rates have been Officially kept by the 
Government at rates averaging at least 
one-third of ordinary freight rates, with 
their operation under strict Government 
control. It is estimated by one source 
that 400,000 tons of tankers are in opera- 
tion, but that this amount is insufficient. 
Low freight rates are claimed to have an 
adverse effect upon tanker construction, 
and the establishment of a Tanker Im- 
provement Society is being considered, 
with increased subsidies possibly in view 
for this class of ship. (American Consul, 
Kobe, August 14, 1940.) 

Kawasaki Acquires Steamship Com- 
panies.—The Kawasaki Steamship Co. is 
reported to have obtained control of a 
majority of the stock of both the Hara 
Trading Co. (capital 5,000,000 yen) and 
the Hakuyo Steamship Co. (capital 
2,000,000 yen). The important consid- 
eration desired by Kawasaki was the 
right to operate the vessels of the two 
acquired companies. (American Consul, 
Kobe, August 14, 1940.) 

Nissan and Matsuoka Steamship Com- 
panies Merge.—The Finance Ministry’s 
Capital Regulation Bureau has approved 
the merger of the Matsuoka Steamship 
Co. with the Nissan Steamship Co. The 
amalgamation, passed upon by the 
Nissan shareholders, will raise the capi- 
talization of the company to 26,700,000 
yen, of which a stated 21,450,000 yen is 
paid up. Main reason for merger: to 
have more ships available for transport- 
ing ores and coal. (American Consul, 
Kobe, August 14, 1940.) 

Aikoku Maru Is To Be Floating Fair 
on Maiden Voyage.—Following a prac- 
tice used with success in the past, it is 
planned to use the O. S. K. liner Aikoku 
Maru (10,500 tons) as a floating fair, 
showing various Japanese machinery 
manufactures, when the ship makes its 
maiden voyage late this year to South 
Africa and South America. Showrooms 
for varied machinery will be allotted 
about 400 meters of space. (American 
Consul, Kobe, August 14, 1940.) 

Uraga Dock Co. Declares 10 Percent 
Dividend.—The Uraga Dock Co. has de- 
clared a 10 per cent per annum dividend 
on the basis of satisfactory business dur- 
ing the half year ended June 30. Net 
profit during this period, 1,572,000 yen. 
(American Consul, Kobe, August 14, 
1940.) 

Government Railways Reverse Policy 
of Encouraging Rail Travel.—Officials of 
the Japanese Government Railways be- 
gan a campaign in June to discourage 
the use of the railways for pleasure pur- 
poses. Passenger traffic over the rail- 
ways since 1936 has climbed by 60 per- 
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cent, and April 1940 showed a 30-percent 
rise over the same month last year, with 
traffic increasing monthly. Mainly, the 
railways lack trains and track to accom- 
modate all passenger travel, but traffic 
Officials cite any number of other reasons 
to induce those who live in cities to stay 
there—for instance, the rice distribu- 
tion quotas. Seaside resorts operated by 
the Railway Ministry at Zushi, Suge- 
numa, and other places nearby were to 
be open as usual during the summer, 
but primarily as health resorts for 
school children. Usual discounts on 
fares to resorts around Tokyo were not 
to be allowed, nor were special trains 
run for vacation trips as in previous 
summers. (Japan Advertiser.) 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Peso Continues to Improve—rThe peso 
showed firm tendencies during the week 
ended October 12. These, plus additional 
war scares, forced several millions of dol- 
lars upon the market, with the result 
that the Bank of Mexico was able to sub- 
stantially increase its dollar holdings. 
During the first few days of the week 
beginning October 13, the peso was still 
holding firm with prospects for the 
immediate future favorable. Certain 
classes of bank loans were a little easier, 
and finance companies are being created 
to handle automobile and similar im- 
ported products which banks have been 
reluctant to finance. Dollar exchange 
was available in abundance to meet all 
demands. (American Embassy, Mexico 
City, October 17, 1940.) 


Morocco 
Economic Conditions 


Economic activity, reduced by the col- 
lapse of France in June, remained low 
in August in French Morocco. The 
blockade and restrictions on export of 
capital and foreign exchange have re- 
duced foreign trade to negligible propor- 
tions. Uncertainty has depressed domes- 
tic trade considerably; available import 
supplies are being liquidated, with re- 
placement prospects poor. (American 
Consulate General, Casablanca, Septem- 
ber 1, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional List of Dangerous Remedies 
Announced.—Thirty additional items 
have been added to the list of medicines 
considered to be dangerous, which are 
subject to regulation and may be sold only 
on prescription, by “G-list” No. 7 of 
June 25. 

Products specified by the new list as 
being subject to regulation include abrin, 
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aconite, aloes (and extract), various ar- 
senicals, cinchophen, coniine, cotarnine, 
curara, ephedrine, gamboge, hyoscine, 
mercury, paraldehyde, strychnine, and 
various of their compounds and deriva- 
tives, certain antirachitic vitamine prep- 
arations, thyroid and compounds, potas- 
sium permanganate in tablets, as well as 
brucine, colocynth, jalap resin, podo- 
phyllum, podophyllin, scammony (root 
and resin), while various changes have 
been made in previous G-lists. 

Special marking requirements have 
been applied to ammonium hydrozide of 
less than 11 percent strength, creosote, 
hypochlorites, iodine, and rivanol, by so- 
called “W-list” (warning list) No. 2, also 
of June 25. 

The above lists were published in the 
Javasche Courant No. 55 of July 9, be- 
coming effective in Java and Madoera 30 
days after publication, and in the re- 
mainder of Netherlands Indies 100 days 
after publication. 

[See ComMERCcE Reports of July 6 for 
an announcement concerning “G-list” 
No. 6, and ComMERCE Reports of January 
6 for an announcement concerning the 
issuance of “W-list” No. 1.] 


Newfoundland 
Economic Conditions 

The trade outlook has strengthened 
on the basis of continued good demand 
for the island’s principal products. The 
marketing situation in salt fish is still 
only fair and is clouded by the possibility 
of unfavorable international develop- 
ments involving Spain and Portugal. 
Mining and newsprint continue very ac- 
tive, however. Military developments, 
particularly in construction, are contrib- 
uting to employment and purchasing 
power. The number of persons on relief 
has been impressively reduced. Govern- 
ment revenues, which are readily influ- 
enced by the trade situation, continue to 
gain. Many branches of retail business 
report greater turn-over. New automo- 
bile sales continue below the 1939 level, 
but good sales of used cars are reported, 
as also better volume in radio equipment. 
In sympathy with an advance in build- 
ing-construction costs, both rentals and 
real-estate values are showing a marked 
increase as compared with the spring. 


Smaller Codfish Catch Affects Oil 
Production 


In accordance with early season pre- 
dictions, the results of the Labrador 
fishery have turned out poor; the catch 
in this section of the salt-fish trade is 
estimated now at about 180,000 quintals 
(of 112 pounds), compared with 240,000 
quintals in 1939. Notwithstanding this 
decline and an increased export of cod- 
fish, stocks of all salt fish in the hands 
of licensed exporters were somewhat 
higher at the end of August than at that 
period of 1939, consisting of some 218,- 
000 quintals, of which 113,000 quintals 
were shore fish, 76,000 bank fish, and 
30,000 Labrador and soft cure. Portugal 
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continues to take good quantities, and 
the stability of that market remains the 
outstanding support of the trade. Some 
40,000 quintals have been sold to Spain, 
and a further sale of 20,000 quintals is 
reported in process of negotiation, the 
outcome depending on the international 
situation. The general marketing out- 
look is complicated by the existence of 
some 200,000 quintals of unsold bank 
fish at St. Pierre (the French island in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence) and by an 
additional 22,000 quintals lying aboard 
two French trawlers at St. John’s and 
offered to Newfoundland firms. 

The cod-liver-oil situation also shows 
some decline. At the beginning of 1940 
preparations were made for a big sea- 
son, and considerable quantities were 
produced, but in August and September, 
when the best yield had been anticipated, 
the fishery proved almost worthless. 
Result: A merely average production 
this year. Present stocks are small; 
demand has been strong. 

In contrast to the codfish situation, 
exceptional catches are reported in her- 
ring from the Labrador, the run being 
large, fish big, quality excellent. One 
hundred thousand barrels could have 
been packed during 1940, if facilities 
had been available, says one competent 
authority. 


Pulpwood and Iron-Ore Mining Active 


The two pulp and paper mills on the 
island have been operating at capacity 
since the beginnine of 1940, and both 
companies propose to increase their 
pulpwood cut this season. A total cut 
of 681,000 cords is expected, compared 
with 566,500 cords last year. 

Shipments of iron ore from Bell 
Island, which for a time in the spring 
were held up by the change in European 
markets, have now been speeded up. 
Cause: The cutting off of Swedish sup- 
plies. To the end of August, 3,305,783 
tons had been shipped, compared with 
2,844,017 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1939. The company operating 
the mines has announced that, until 
further notice, all employees will be paid 
a war bonus of 15 cents per day for 
each calendar day worked. This means 
an additional $10,000 monthly in pay 
envelopes. 

What is believed to be an important 
discovery of chromite was made recently 
on Fox Island by two prospectors em- 
ployed by the Newfoundland govern- 
ment. So far as is known, the discovery 
is on Crown land. (‘American Consul, 
St. John’s, October 8, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Refused for Pleas- 
ure Trips——The Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board does not provide U. S. dollars 
for pleasure trips but only for trips that 
are essential to business, health, or edu- 
cation. Applications made for health 
reasons must be confined to cases where 
serious illness or permanent diSability 
would result from a continued residence 
in Newfoundland or Canada. Medical 
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certificates must accompany the appli- 
cation. When approved, every effort 
must be made to keep expenditures in 
U. S. dollars at an absolute minimum, 
and, where feasible, the Board will en- 
deavor to fix a per diem allowance. 
(American Consulate General, St. 
John’s, October 12, 1940.) 

Revenues Show Substantial In- 
crease.—Total revenues for the quarter 
ended September 30 were $3,124,428, 
compared with $2,659,497 for the same 
quarter of last year, an increase of more 
than 17 percent. Increases were noted 
in all branches of revenue, the largest 
being shown in customs receipts, which 
increased from $2,174,371 to $2,514,966. 
Expenditures, on the other hand, de- 
creased from $3,310,767 in the third 
quarter of 1939 to $2,989,431 in the same 
quarter of this year. The increased 
revenues reflect the continued growth 
in the volume of business. (American 
Consulate General, St. John’s, October 
8, 1940.) 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Loan Subscriptions Required.— The 
provisions regarding compulsory sub- 
scriptions to the recently announced loan 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
October 12, p. 64, under the same head- 
ing as above) will be enforced according 
to a notice by the Minister of Finance in 
the Government Gazette. Subscriptions 
must be made not later than November 
8. (Cablegram, American Consulate 
General, Wellington, October 19, 1940.) 

National Savings Plan.—A national 
savings scheme has been announced, de- 
signed chiefly to obtain funds from per- 
sons of medium or small incomes who 
would fall within the exemption for the 
compulsory loan. The plan includes the 
opening of post-office investment ac- 
counts and the sale of national savings 
bonds, both bearing 3 percent interest. 
(Cablegram, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Wellington, October 19, 1940.) 

Oversea Assets.—Oversea assets of New 
Zealand banks, including the Reserve 
Bank, totaled £NZ24,710,500 on August 
28, dropping £NZ864,000 from July 29. 
More recent figures covering the Reserve 
Bank alone show that its sterling reserves 
total £NZ8,871,000 on October 14, a de- 
cline of £NZ885,000 from September 9. 
The ratio of the bank’s reserves to note 
issue and other demand liabilities has 
fallen to 28.5 percent on October 14, com- 
pared with 42.4 percent on June 3 and 
25.5 percent on August 19. The legal 
minimum is 25 percent. (Cablegram, 
American Consulate General, Welling- 
ton, October 19, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Moratorium.—Emergency regulations 
providing for the relief of debtors in cer- 
tain instances became effective upon 
their appearance in the Official Gazette 
on August 1, 
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Debtors who may avail themselves of 
the benefits of the regulations fall within 
three classifications—members of the 
armed forces, dependents of members of 
the armed forces, and those persons who, 
by reason of prevailing economic or 
financial conditions, have defaulted in 
the payment of obligations and accord- 
ingly seek the court’s intervention. Those 
coming within the last category may file 
notice of their intention to claim relief 
under the regulations, upon which a stay 
of proceedings is granted until a decision 
is reached by the court. 

The regulations affect both procedural 
and substantive rights, although the for- 
mer are more noticeably limited. Thus 
warrants for the possession, seizure, or 
sale of property, writs of attachment in 
pursuance of judgments, bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, powers of reentry conferred by 
leases, rights of seizure and sale by way 
of distress for rent, and applications for 
the appointment of a receiver may all 
be postponed until reviewed by the court. 

Perhaps limitation of the powers 
normally exercised by creditors under 
hire-purchase agreements is of principal 
importance from the standpoint of com- 
mercial trade. A debtor within one of 
the foregoing classifications may, upon 
the filing of notice, at least temporarily 
deprive creditors of the right to repossess 
property for nonpayment of amounts in 
arrears. 

The courts, under the regulations—as 
in the case of similar emergency meas- 
ures instituted in other foreign jurisdic- 
tions—are given wide latitude in either 
granting or refusing relief. Considera- 
tion is given to such elements as the effect 
a stay may have upon the preservation 
of the physical condition of the property 
concerned, the desirability of continuing 
the debtor in possession of the property 
or premises involved, the degree of the 
debtor’s culpability in failing to pay, the 
debtor’s present and probable future ca- 
pacity to meet the obligation, and the 
actual effect of prevailing economic con- 
ditions in causing the debtor’s predica- 
ment. Guided by these elements, the 
courts may exercise exclusive discretion 
in allowing a debtor’s application in full 
or in part or, on the other hand, dis- 
missing it unconditionally or subject to 
any condition that may appear expedient. 
In dismissing a debtor’s application, the 
dismissal may also include an order for 
the payment of money due to the creditor 
in the event the debtor’s ability to pay, 
in full or in part, is apparent. 

In the case of writs, attachments, and 
other procedural matters, the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the original cause 
is vested with continuing jurisdiction to 
administer the regulations. If the ap- 
plication for relief concerns an obliga- 
tion not before the court, jurisdiction is 
determined by the amount involved, the 
Supreme Court being the appropriate 
tribunal where the debt exceeds £2,000; 
the Magistrates’ Courts have authority in 
cases of less than this amount.—(Di- 
gested from Debtors Emergency Regula- 
tions, 1940, issued by the Government 
Printer, Wellington.) 
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Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on a Wide 
Range of Products in Revised Tariff 
Schedule.—Import duties have been in- 
creased on a wide range of products, by 
a general revision of the import tariff 
schedule, effective September 3 and pub- 
lished in the Nigeria Gazette of Septem- 
per 4. The products of principal inter- 
est on which import duties have been 
increased include, among others, kero- 
sene, lubricating oils, toilet preparations, 
motion-picture films, unmanufactured 
tobacco, and manufactured tobacco ex- 
cept cigars and cigarettes. 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Cable Code Rules.—The use of the fol- 
lowing codes will be permitted in cable- 
grams, according to Government Notice 
572 published May 30: 


Abbreviations 
(a) Bentley’s Second and Phrases Ben Sec. 
(b) Bentley’s complete_-_-_--.---- Ben Com. 
(c) A. B. C. 6th Edition_-------. A. B. C. 
(d) Peterson’s Third Edition_----. Pet. 
(e) Acme Commodity and Phrase. Acme. 
(f) Lombard Shipping-----------. Lomship. 
(a) Lombard General_-__--------. Lomgen. 
(h) New Standard Three-Letter__. Stanter. 
(4) New Standard Half-word--_---. Stanhaf. 


The abbreviation should be inserted 
before the address. No charge will be 
made for the insertion of this abbrevia- 
tion. Each code cablegram must be ac- 
companied by a decoded copy: That is, 
the code text must also be given in plain 
language on a separate form. A fixed 
charge of 2 shillings will be made for 
each copy in plain language of a code 
cablegram. Up to now, the use of all 
codes has been prohibited as a war meas- 
ure. Since May 20, however, the use of 
the above codes has been allowed for 
both incoming and outgoing messages. 
(American Consulate, Lagos.) 


Palestine 
Economic Conditions 

Disruption of Mediterranean traffic 
continued to affect business during Au- 
gust. Curtailment of imported mate- 
rials hampered many industries, adding 
to unemployment, and caused marked 
advances in prices of many commodities. 
Credits are restricted, collections remain 
slow; all current transactions are for 
cash. 

Imports in June amounted to £P1,168,- 
000 (£P1,221,000 in June 1939), and for 
the 6-month period totaled £P7,468,000 
(£P7,701,000). Current figures omit 
mineral oils and byproducts (no longer 
published), which amounted to £P314,- 
000 in first half of 1939. Exports in 
June were valued at £P43,000 (£P111,- 
000), and for the 6-month period reached 
£P1,834,000 (£P4,061,000 in first half 
1939); 1940 data omit potash and bro- 
mine, which amounted to £P250,000 last 
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year. Reduced shipments of citrus 
fruits (normally comprising 80 percent 
of total exports) were primarily respon- 
sible for the decline in exports. The 
Palestine pound is equal to sterling; offi- 
cial rate: around $4.02. Trade with 
Syria, interrupted since the French col- 
lapse in June, continued practically at 
a standstill pending negotiation of a new 
agreement; in 1939 imports from Syria 
represented 9.3 percent (8.9 in 1938) of 
Palestine’s total imports, while exports 
to Syria constituted 7.6 percent (8.2) of 
total exports. 

Exports from the United States to 
Palestine in the 8 months ending Au- 
gust amounted to $3,072,085 ($5,593,752 
in Same 1939 period), while imports into 
the United States from Palestine totaled 
$256,717 ($544,936), according to Amer- 
ican statistics. 

Special efforts are being directed to ex- 
pand agricultural production with a view 
to reducing imports of foodstuffs; for 
this purpose the Palestine government 
recently allotted £P100,000 for loans to 
farmers for purchase of seed and fer- 
tilizer, hire of tractors, and extension of 
cultivation and irrigation facilities. 
(American Consulate General, Septem- 
ber 9, 1940.) 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Rumored Internal Loan.—A published 
rumor to the effect that the Govern- 
ment may attempt to negotiate a $600,- 
000 internal loan, the proceeds of which 
would be used for the liquidation of ac- 
cumulated debts left by the previous 
Administration, has created optimism 
among numerous commercial creditors 
holding delinquent accounts. (American 
Embassy, Panama, October 16, 1940.) 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Zinc Ingots: Conditionally Exempted 
from Import Duty.* 

Paraguay to Abrogate Commercial 
Treaty with Japan. (See Japan.) 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tourists’ Automobiles: To be Allowed 
Temporary Admission under Interna- 
tional Triptyques.—“Carnets de passages 
en douanes” issued by automobile clubs 
in countries, dominions, colonies, and 
protectorates that have joined the Syn- 
dicate of Guarantee of these documents, 
and that belong to the International 
Association of Recognized Automobile 
Clubs will be accepted for temporary im- 
portation of tourists’ automobiles by the 
Peruvian customs authorities, by a de- 
cree of September 30. The same decree 
authorizes the Touring and Automobile 
Club of Peru to issue International 
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Triptyques. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Callao-Lima, October 1, 1940.) 

[When entered by an international 
triptyque, an automobile may be taken 
into Peru duty-free for a period of 180 
days in one or more periods, under bond 
for the amount of duty. See COMMERCE 
Reports of June 3, 1929, for an an- 
nouncement of the duty-free admission 
of tourists’ automobiles under bond. 
The international circulation of automo- 
biles in Peru is covered in Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 184, Taking Your 
Car Abroad, pp. 118-20.] 


Philippine Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Established.—A tax of 1% 
percent of the sales value has been estab- 
lished on all exports, with certain speci- 
fied exemptions, by a proclamation effec- 
tive October 16. (American Consulate, 
Manila, October 21, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Promissory Notes, Consideration.—The 
Supreme Court has held that, while a 
promissory note is presumed to have been 
given for a valuable consideration, when 
it is shown that, on the contrary, a note 
is executed without just, real, or legal 
consideration, and when the evidence in- 
dicates that it was executed so that the 
supposed creditor might help the sup- 
posed debtor protect the latter’s prop- 
erties in the event of judgment being 
obtained in possible future litigation 
against the debtor, a note so executed is 
without legal effect, and the amount set 
forth in the note may not be recovered. 
(Osorio v. Viuda de Papa, Official Gazette, 
vol. 38, p. 2355, September 5, 1940.) 


Portugal 


Exchange and Finance 


Issue of Conversion Bonds.—A total of 
400,000,000 escudos of Centenary Consoli- 
dated 1940 4-percent bonds have been 
issued under the decree-law of April 20— 
to convert all external loan bonds at the 
rate of 4 to 3. The total authorization 
for the new bonds is 1,000,000,000 escudos. 
The first series of 200,000,000 escudos was 
issued in April and the second series in 
July. The total of external bonds out- 
standing is £27,000,000, of which it is 
estimated that 80 to 90 percent are held 
by Portuguese or foreigners residing in 
Portugal. (American Consulate General, 
Lisbon, April 23 and September 30, 1940.) 


Spain 
Economic Conditions 


Disappointing harvest yields in the 
third quarter added to Spain’s compli- 
cations resulting from the European 
conflict. The need to import cereals, 
together with the difficulty of selling 
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exportable surpluses, impaired Spain’s 
ability to import other necessary require- 
ments. The rationing of foodstuffs and 
other materials continued. Transporta- 
tion of goods to consuming centers was 
adversely affected by the gasoline ra- 
tioning and insufficiency of railroad 
services. Mining activity fell below 
levels of preceding months. Import- 
control restrictions continued, and the 
foreign-exchange situation is still a 
major problem. 


Crop Yields and Income Disappointing 


Most crop yields were below previous 
estimates. Wheat estimates, now placed 
at between 2.8 and 3 million metric tons 
(earlier estimate, 3.8 million metric 
tons), will probably necessitate a further 
reduction in daily bread rations and im- 
ports of from 800,000 to 1,000,000 metric 
tons of wheat and corn. Barley and 
corn crops approximate normal needs, 
while rye and oats returns are low. 
Pulse and rice production are Satis- 
factory. 

Income from oranges, grapes, nuts, and 
raisins will be subnormal. Cause: cur- 
tailed European sales. The disappointing 
olive production for export—30 percent 
(Queen variety) and 60 percent (Manza- 
nilla variety) of early estimates—was 
due mainly to lack of sufficient quantities 
of chemicals for treatment of trees. 

The Government is tightening penal- 
ties against clandestine sales in its efforts 
to requisition all rationed foodstuffs for 
redistribution at fixed prices. 


Output Weill Maintained by Most 
Factories 


Manufacturing output in most indus- 
tries, except cotton textiles and paper, 
was reported to have compared favorably 
with preceding quarters. Jron and steel 
production surpassed 1935 levels despite 
shortages of metallurgical coke, scrap 
iron, and industrial electrodes. 

Most cotton mills continued to work 
on a 2-day week, with little prospect for 
full-time operations within the near fu- 
ture. The Government’s 100-million- 
peseta bank loan for distribution to un- 
employed by the Labor Section of the 
Rama de Algodén (Cotton Board) is to 
be liquidated by an excise tax on im- 
ported cotton. The Rama de Algodon in- 
creased imported cotton prices charged 
to mills, that for American cotton being 
65 percent greater. Raw-cotton stocks 
remain very low. About 10,000 to 15,000 
bales of the 120,000-bale Brazilian pur- 
chase are expected to arrive during Octo- 
ber. No new purchases of American cot- 
ton were made. 

Wood-pulp scarcity has forced a num- 
ber of paper mills to close down and 
others to operate at about one-third 
capacity on newsprint and wrapping 
paper and only occasionally on finer 
grades of paper. Efforts to relieve the 
situation were made by the acquisition of 
stocks of waste paper, rags, etc. 

The cement industry has maintained 
high levels despite shortages of contain- 
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ers and irregular coal deliveries. Private 
housing construction, however, has been 
Seriously hindered by diversion of large 
quantities of cement to army and other 
Government uses. 

The glass industry has been operating 
at close to capacity, reducing the large 
backlog of orders for bottles, common 
table glassware, and window glass, but it 
has been unable to meet the demand for 
plate glass. 

Curtailed tanned-leather and tanning- 
extract supplies reduced the tanneries’ 
output. Shoe factories complain of im- 
possibility of securing needed supplies of 
eyelets, tacks, thread, and linings. 

Olive oil and fats shortages seriously 
affected soap production. 


Vicissitudes in Mining 


Transportation difficulties handicapped 
mining activities, leaving increased stocks 
at the mines. Coal shortage in all con- 
suming centers distant from mines may 
seriously affect heating during the winter 
months. 

Iron-ore production in the Vizcaya 
fields, during the first 7 months, aver- 
aged 142,210 metric tons monthly (110,- 
543 metric tons in 1935). Curtailment of 
the foreign markets, formerly taking 
one-half the output, resulted in an ac- 
cumulation of large stocks and reduced 
operations by several large producers. 

Large potash exports have reduced ac- 
cumulated stocks and made possible the 
resumption of normal production activ- 
ity. The United States has resumed pur- 
chases, though shippers complain that 
prices offered by American buyers are 
lower than those obtained from other 
markets. 


Fiscal Situation 


Government income during the second 
and third quarters is understood to be 
holding up well. Additional taxes, how- 
ever, are expected before the end of the 
year. The belief persists in banking 
circles that the Government will partially 
liquidate those blocked bank credits clas- 
sified in the law of December 9, 1939, as 
“additional” accounts. 

The exchange situation showed no im- 
provement. Shipments to the United 
States were increased, but, despite di- 
minished imports of petroleum products 
and cotton from dollar areas, the short- 
age of dollar exchange continued to be 
acute. Export of gold to the United 
States was continued, the credits thus 
created being utilized for current com- 
mitments. Payments against the cotton 
credit granted by the United States dur- 
ing 1939 are being promptly met. 

The German Lufthansa Airlines in 
September inaugurated daily services 
(except Sundays) between Madrid and 
Berlin. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Madrid, October 7, 1940.) 

Transportation Situation Continues 
Serious.—The problem of deficient inland 
transportation service, which has con- 
tinued to be serious, was aggravated by 
the curtailment of supplies of gasoline 
and Diesel oil for highway traffic during 
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the third quarter. Although partial] 
motor transportation was maintained, 
the reduced facilities further overbur- 
dened rail transport and affected the 
movement of passengers as well as of 
volume commodities, such as foodstuffs, 
coal, etc. Little progress has been made 
on the program for building new cars or 
locomotives, as railway shops have been 
almost wholly occupied with repair ang 
maintenance of existing rolling stock. 
Lack of imported materials has prevented 
conclusion of the work of electrifying the 
lines from Madrid to Medina via Avila, 
and Madrid to Medina via Segovia. 

In an effort to reduce reliance upon 
imported liquid fuels for transportation 
use, the fabrication of “gasogene” has 
been declared a national industry which 
may be supported by Government guar- 
anties on capital investment. Several] 
projects for its manufacture have been 
approved by the authorities, but no 
actual construction of such plants has 
been undertaken. 

Rail communications through Ger- 
man-occupied France with Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Germany have been re- 
established, and certain goods are now 
being transported over these lines, but 
the cost of such transportation to and 
from distant countries is so exorbitant 
that few commodities can support the 
high freight rates. 

Maritime transportation facilities were 
also unable to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply of urgently needed raw materials 
from abroad. The real cause is traceable 
to the dislocation of foreign merchant- 
marine service, throwing an extraordi- 
nary burden on the relatively small 
Spanish fleet. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Madrid, October 1, 
1940.) 


Sweden 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Trans-Siberian Rail Route for Swedish 
Trade with United States Probably Im- 
practicable.—War developments focus at- 
tention on the possibility of using the 
Trans-Siberian route for imports and 
exports between Sweden and the United 
States. The recent German action of 
stopping exports from Petsamo to the 
United States will prove to be but a tem- 
porary interruption of the small amount 
of trade now passing through that port, 
according to Stockholm sources. It is 
impossible, however, to tell just how this 
problem will be settled eventually or to 
foresee what further interference may 
occur. By an agreement recently signed 
between Sweden and the Soviet Union, 
Sweden is guaranteed the use of the 
Union’s chief ports for its foreign trade 
to whatever extent transport facilities 
are available within the U.S.S.R. Space 
on the Trans-Siberian railway for goods 
destined to the Scandinavian countries is 
reportedly about 60 tons per day. 

An investigation by the American Com- 
mercial Attaché’s office in Stockholm in- 
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dicates that the difficulties of transport 
over the Trans-Siberian railway, as well 
as the high cost of such service, would 
make any extensive trade between 
Sweden and the United States via this 
route impracticable. Figures obtained 
from an importer covering a shipment of 
Japanese tertiles via Viadivostok-Lenin- 
grad to Stockholm show that the trans- 
portation cost per metric ton was $168 
and that the freight charge represented 
one-third the value of the goods in ques- 
tion. Plainly, imports brought in over 
this route will have to be either of an 
emergency nature where the cost does 
not count, or of such high value that the 
transportation cost can be absorbed, or, 
as in the case of Japanese textiles, of such 
low unit value that there is sufficient lee- 
way to take care of the transport cost and 
still be able to meet competition. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Stock- 
holm, September 10, 1940.) 

Privately Owned Railways Have In- 
creased surplus, First 6 Months, 1940.— 
The Swedish privately owned railways, 
comprising 52 percent of the total rail 
network, report an operating income of 
74,530,000 crowns for the first half of 
1940, compared with 61,860,000 crowns 
for the same period last year. Income 
from passenger traffic rose by 24 percent 
to 22,590,000 crowns, and from freight 
traffic by 20 percent to 47,620,000 crowns. 
Operating expenses increased from 47,- 
270,000 crowns to 56,160,000 crowns ow- 
ing to increased fuel prices, leaving an 
operating surplus of 18,370,000 crowns 
compared with 14,590,000 crowns in the 
same period of 1939. After writing off 
taxes, interest payments, etc., a profit of 
7,560,000 crowns remains, against a profit 
of 4,840,000 crowns in the first half of 
1939. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Stockholm, September 20, 1940.) 


Switzerland 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation, 5-Day Week Es- 
tablished for Certain Industries—The 
Federal Department of Economy, on 
September 19, issued a regulation estab- 
lishing a 5-day week in public and pri- 
vate places of business and work. Large 
industrial enterprises consuming more 
than 60 tons of coal annually for other 
than heating purposes are exempt. Also 
exempt are services considered indis- 
pensable to public welfare (hospitals, 
clinics, medical institutes, physicians’ 
Offices), wholesale and retail stores, res- 
taurants, places of amusement, schools, 
certain transportation facilities, garages, 
and taxicab companies, shipping depart- 
ments of business firms, dairies, home 
workers, and places of work not requir- 
ing heating. The War Industries and 
Labor Office is authorized to make fur- 
ther exemptions from time to time. The 
regulation became effective on October 
6 and will continue in effect until April 
5, 1941. (American Vice Consul, Zurich, 
September 25, 1940.) 
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Syria and 
Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity remained extremely 
restricted in August. Prices advanced 
considerably, credits were tight, collec- 
tions slow. Foreign trade, limited to 
foodstuffs and handicapped by lack of 
foreign exchange, was restricted to the 
adjacent countries: Turkey, Iraq, Pales- 
tine. (American Consulate General, 
Beirut, September 12, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Very Tight.—For- 
eign exchange has been granted rarely 
during recent months. The situation in 
the Mediterranean has made commer- 
cial transactions with countries other 
than Turkey, Iraq, and Palestine prac- 
tically impossible, and very few applica- 
tions have been filed with the Exchange 
Control. Dollars have been granted for 
settlement of old accounts only in ex- 
ceptional cases and in limited amounts. 
The Beirut free market has continued 
active. During August rates for cur- 
rency notes and coins averaged as fol- 
lows (in Syrian piasters: 100 piasters= 
£1 Syrian): 


Official Actual 

rate rate 

American dollar (note)... 219.50 370 
Pound sterling (note)... 883.75 950 
Palestine pound (note). 883.75 1,170 
Pound sterling (gold)_.. 1, 889.83 3, 700 
Turkish pound (gold). 1, 707.39 3, 000 


In the second part of August there 
was a large demand for sterling pound 
notes, which were bought at 950 Syrian 
piasters and smuggled into Palestine 
for sale there with a 22-percent profit. 
(American Consulate General, Beirut, 
September 10, 1940.) 

Exchange restrictions in Syria are 
largely responsible for difficulties in car- 
rying on trade between that country 
and Iraq. Such trade at present is al- 
most entirely restricted to barter. 
(American Legation, Baghdad, Septem- 
ber 5, 1940.) 


Trinidad 


Economic Conditions 


October is a between-season month 
for a number of Trinidad crops. The 
new fruit season has not yet started. 
There was no production of cacao in 
October, and none was anticipated for 
November. With small remainders of 
last season’s crop drifting in from pro- 
ducers, the carry-over of cacao at the 
end of October is estimated at 100,000 
pounds. Exports in August 1940 
amounted to 747,508 pounds and in Sep- 
tember to 606,400 pounds. The price is 
nominal at 9.75 Trinidad dollars per 
fanega of 110 pounds. The new coffee 
crop is just beginning to reach the mar- 
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ket, and production for November is 
estimated at 40,000 pounds. Exports in 
August amounted to 115,030 pounds and 
in September to 71,860 pounds. The 
price of Arabica coffee has declined by 
1% cents to 7 cents, and that for Ro- 
busta coffee remains at 6 cents. Copra 
production for October is estimated at 
500,000 pounds, with approximately the 
same amount for November. Exports 
in August 1940 amounted to 19,182 hun- 
dredweight and in September to 17,968 
hundredweight. The price, under gov- 
ernment control, remains steady at $1.60 
per 100 pounds. The estimated produc- 
tion of coconuts for October is 1,000,000 
nuts. Exports in August amounted to 
165,000 nuts and in September to 300,027 
nuts. The price, under government 
control, remains at $10 per thousand. 
The entire sugar industry is under gov- 
ernment control, and no production 
data nor export statistics are available. 
Prices are quoted in Trinidad dollars 
fixed to the pound sterling at $4.80. 

The production of grapefruit in Trin- 
idad during the crop season January 1 
to August 1, 1940, is reported as satis- 
factory, with an estimated yield of 
26,000,000 fruit. Local consumption is 
difficult to estimate, but it is placed at 
approximately 6,000,000 fruit. Total 
exports during the period under review 
amounted .to 12,449,205 grapefruit. 
valued at $572,741. Exports of grape- 
fruit juice amounted to 111,707 gallons. 
Except for small shipments to neighbor- 
ing West Indian colonies, all grapefruit 
is shipped to the United Kingdom. At 
least 90 percent of the grapefruit juice 
goes to Canada. No grapefruit products 
go to the United States. Arrangements 
have reportedly been made for Great 
Britain to guarantee the purchase of at 
least the greater part of next season’s 
crop. No estimate is available for the 
coming season, but the current extended 
dry weather may cause some damage. 

Under war regulations, no production 
nor export statistics covering any petro- 
leum products are available. Produc- 
tion may be estimated at approximately 
2,000,000 barrels per month, but no ac- 
curate estimates are available as to re- 
finery figures. The estimated produc- 
tion of asphalt for October is 1,600 tons 
and for November 1,200 tons, with an 
estimated carry-over at the end of Octo- 
ber of 7,500 tons. Exports in August 
amounted to 1,621 tons of dried, 34 tons 
of crude, and 2,231 tons of asphalt 
cement. Corresponding exports for 
September amounted to 1,131 tons, 44 
tons, and 1,718 tons, respectively. 

Emergency regulations forbid the re- 
lease of statistics covering countries of 
origin and destination of Trinidad im- 
ports and exports. Total imports of 
machinery were valued at $391,011 in 
July and at $357,374 in August. Of 
these totals, mining machinery ac- 
counted for $135,654 in July and $206,- 
317 in August. (American Consulate, 
Trinidad, British West Indies, October 9 
and 22, 1940. 
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Turkey 
Exchange and Finance 


Liquidation of Exchange Arrears.— 
Liquidation of $224,000 still due on im- 
ports from the United States prior to 
December 4, 1939, will be made within 20 
days, according to reliable sources. It 
is understood, furthermore, that $102,000 
of the above amount was actually paid 
on October 22. Transfers will be made, 
it is stated, in the chronological order 
provided for in the Turkish-American 
trade agreement. 

An agreement has been concluded be- 
tween the Central State Bank of Turkey 
and the principal companies importing 
petroleum products from the United 
States relative to the liquidation of ar- 
rears for imports subsequent to Decem- 
ber 4, 1939. The oil companies are to 
turn over to the Turkish Government the 
Turkish pounds that had been deposited 
in the Central State Bank in payment 
for the imports. In return, they are to 
receive an exchange permit for $971,000, 
representing the total of such arrears. 
This amount is to be paid in six equal 
installments on January 1 and October 
1, 1941, and January 1, April 1, July 1, 
and October 1, 1942. The agreement is 
understood to fix the rate of exchange 
for these payments at the current level, 
£T132.20 per $100. (Cablegram, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Ankara, October 24, 1940.) 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transportation 
and Communications 


Air Service to Egypt and the East.—A 
twice-weekly air-mail service is being 
maintained between the Union of South 
Africa and Egypt. This line furnishes a 
regular service, not only from the Union 
to Kenya and Egypt but also on to the 
Near East, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The cost for postage on this 
route is 26 cents for each half ounce. 
(American Legation, Pretoria.) 

Traffic at Durban Increases Substan- 
tially as Result of War.——More cargo has 
been handled at the port of Durban dur- 
ing the first year of the war than during 
the 12 months preceding the war. Total 
imports and.exports, including coal taken 
as bunkers, rose by 450,000 tons in the 
first 11 months of the war. Imports of 
1,873,000 tons showed an increase of 
10,000 tons, while exports of 1,551,000 
tons rose by 332,000 tons. Maize, sugar, 
manganese ore, and some iron ore fur- 
nished the bulk of the exports, the larger 
part of which went to the United King- 
dom, though considerable manganese 
ore was shipped to the United States. 

Although there has been some irregu- 
larity in the observance of sailing sched- 
ules, services are being maintained to 
Great Britain and to the Far East. Serv- 
ices on this coast by American-flag ships 
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are being fully maintained. (American 
Consul, Durban, September 9, 1940.) 


U.S.S.R. 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Urgent Needs of Automobile Trans- 
port.—Automobile transport plays an ex- 
tremely important part in the expan- 
sion of the national economy. For one 
thing, as the development of the re- 
sources of individual districts frees them 
from dependence on materials now 
hauled by the railroads over long dis- 
tances, the need for shorter hauls by 
automobile trucks will correspondingly 
increase: they will be called upon to 
transport metals, lumber, coal, peat, oil- 
shale, fuel wood, building materials, 
mass-consumption goods, and agricul- 
tural produce. The Government has 
supported in every way the building of 
automobile plants and the manufacture 
of trucks, but the utilization of these ma- 
chines has been most unsatisfactory. In 
1936, among the concerns operating 5 or 
more trucks, only 56.2 percent of the 
machines were in operation at a given 
moment; this figure dropped, in later 
years, to 41.2 percent in 1939. Moreover, 
the average working day for a truck is 
only 10 to 12 hours, instead of 16. 

These conditions are'due to a number 
of causes, all capable of being remedied 
by the Commissariat for automobile 
transport, or other agencies responsible. 
The cars are unskilfully driven, poorly 
serviced; there is a shortage of garage 
space, of parking areas, and of repair 
and service shops. The cars actually at 
work are scattered among a multitude 
of small concerns: 85.1 percent of the 
total number of trucks are assigned to 
agencies operating 1 to 4 cars each. It 
is obvious that under such conditions 
bookkeeping is slack, too many workers 
are hired, running costs are high 

This situation calls for immediate 
remedial action by the Government 
agencies concerned, from the Commis- 
sariat down, say Soviet commentators. 
The operating bodies must be consoli- 
dated into larger units and put on a self- 
supporting basis it is contended; and 
special management staffs must be set 
up, including those subordinate to the re- 
publican and local automobile commis- 
sariats, each responsible for its own area. 
This process of reorganization will greatly 
improve the utilization of the fleets of 
trucks and enable them to haul a much 
greater quantity of goods. To consoli- 
date and unify the organization of fleets 
and to insure uniformity in operation 
of trucks, a single set of regulations must 
be drawn up that shall be mandatory for 
all agencies operating trucks anywhere. 
To correct the present disproportion be- 
tween the number of trucks on the roads 
and the facilities for keeping them in re- 
pair, the present shops and the manufac- 
ture of parts shall be consolidated and 
coordinated—a step that will greatly in- 
crease their usefulness. 
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One problem needing attention is the 
construction of automobile service build. 
ings; this is now carried on without sys. 
tem and with labor not trained for the 
work: construction is therefore slow, in- 
efficient, and costly. Proper methods of 
designing and erecting buildings and of 
training workers for the job will speeq 
construction and lower costs; for this g 
single construction agency, under the 
Federal Automobile Commissariat, js 
held to be necessary. 

The process of training also needs to 
be extended to the drivers of trucks, who 
are insufficient in number and lacking in 
skill; of those now employed in this ca- 
pacity, 82 percent rate third class, and 
only 18 percent first and second class, 
The workers in repair shops, including 
the engineers and mechanics, are even 
worse off. Often, even the managers of 
these shops have had no special training, 
Such schools as there are have no uni- 
form method of teaching or curriculum, 
or even textbooks. Here again the whole 
job obviously needs to be centralized in 
the Commissariat, which shall be re- 
sponsible for the special drivers’ train- 
ing schools and evening courses in fac- 
tories and high schools. 

The auto-trucking agencies can also 
greatly increase their value and useful- 
ness by eliminating runs without a load, 
which now total some 48 percent of all 
trips, costing at least a billion rubles. If 
all the trucks increase their travel under 
load by 1 percent, 13,500,000 metric tons 
of additional freight can be hauled, at a 
saving of gasoline alone of 27,000 tons. 
Another practical step is the use of trail- 
ers, both in the country and in the cities; 
this practice has not been generally 
adopted, despite its obvious advantages. 

The working time of trucks is now cut 
in half by long stands while unloading or 
loading. These delays can be cut to the 
minimum by the use of mechanical] load- 
eys—now available for many bulk com- 
modities, such as lumber and other build- 
ing materials. Large economies can also 
be made in the expenditure of fuel, which 
is extravagantly used in practically every 
agency; records are carelessly kept, Soviet 
authorities admit; fuel is stored under 
the worst conditions, carburetors are not 
adjusted for economy, the drivers are un- 
skilled, the checking system is loose. 
Much of this waste can believedly be 
stopped by setting up inspection stations, 
where carburetor and other adjustments 
could be checked, and the drivers com- 
pelled to reduce gasoline consumption— 
similar steps to be taken with tires, with 
maintenance of stocks at key points, to 
prevent trucks standing idle because of 
lack of tires. 

Finally, the Red Army depends on 
trucks and automobile transport, and 
Soviet officials insist that for defensive 
purposes the whole business of automo- 
bile transport must be efficiently organ- 
ized and all the present difficulties that 
hamper its development must be effectu- 
ally removed. (From Pravda, July 30; 
Soviet official source.) 

Civil Air Fleet’s Progress and Prob- 
lems.—The Soviet Union, says the Civil 
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Air Fleet Administration, is now firmly 
entrenched in first place among the 
countries of the world in respect to the 
length of its air routes, these having 
reached a total of 88,239 miles in 1940, 
an increase of 4,350 miles over the 1939 
total. ‘The development in the Arctic 
regions and in districts of the Far East 
and Central Asia is stated to be of spe- 
cial importance. During the current 
year, services were inaugurated from 
Moscow to Irkutsk, 2,820 miles, and to 
Alma-Ata, 2,222 miles. The route be- 
tween Moscow and Alma-Ata is covered 
in 15 hours, All the newly acquired ter- 
ritories of the Soviet Union are now con- 
nected with the Soviet Union proper by 
regularly scheduled services or are in 
process of being so connected. Interna- 
tional lines are also in operation between 
Moscow and Berlin, Moscow and Sofia, 
Moscow and Stockholm, and Alma-Ata 
and Nami (Sinkiang). 

A number of first-class, high-speed 
planes, of Soviet manufacture, operat- 
ing up to 186 miles per hour, have been 
put into service. The high-speed pas- 
senger planes are stated to have complete 
accommodation for 21 passengers, while 
the giant (Maxim Gorki type) six-engine 
plane used on some of the services has 
accommodation for 60 passengers. 

Besides the main air lines, a wide sys- 
tem of local lines reportedly connects 
population centers with outlying dis- 
tricts. Numerous airdromes have been 
considerably expanded in recent months. 
Ground equipment and organization re- 
main to be modernized. 

About 307,000 passengers, 11,517 tons 
of mail, and 39,654 tons of freight were 
carried by Soviet civil aviation in 1939. 
An increase from 15,783,600 ton-miles 
flown in 1939 to 20,293,200 in 1940 was 
recorded. In addition to the scheduled 
services, civil aircraft are used for fight- 
ing insects, spotting and combating forest 
fires, applying chemicals to areas that are 
sources of malarial infection, and per- 
forming air ambulance service. 

Starting in 1938 and continuing there- 
after, the civil air fleet began to acquire, 
though very slowly, a number of passen- 
ger and mail planes of improved and 
thoroughly modern design. These have 
included, according to press stories, PC—40 
and PC-89 single-engine craft with a 
maximum speed of 186 miles per hour; 
PC-35 single-engine craft with a maxi- 
mum speed of 217 miles per hour; PC-84 
twin-engine craft carrying 21 passengers, 
with a maximum speed of 171 miles per 
hour; and a single-engine mail plane, 
PC-43. The types PC-—40, PC-89, and 
PC-35 have accommodations for 6 to 12 
passengers. Only a few of the trunk lines 
are serviced by these modern planes, but 
more of the planes are expected to be 
put in service soon. 

International lines between Moscow 
and foreign countries, on which Ameri- 
can planes are in service, are not taken 
into account. 

The civil air fleet is now operating at a 
heavy loss, met by subsidies from the 
State budget. The pilots on the civil air 
fleet also undergo intensive military 
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training, to which they devote a good 
part of their time. 

Under these circumstances one may 
reasonably conclude that Soviet civil 
aviation is functioning along military 
and strategic rather than commercial 
lines. (Soviet press.) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


British foreign-trade returns for Sep- 
tember show imports at £80,600,000, 
domestic exports at £31,200,000, and 
reexports at £1,200,000, compared with 
September 1939 totals of £49,900,000, 
£23,100,000, and £2,400,000, respectively. 

For the 13 months from September 1, 
1939, to September 30, 1940, imports 
totaled £1,155,000,000, domestic exports 
£469,900,000, and reexports £33,400,000. 
In comparison with the respective totals 
for the 13 months that began September 
1, 1938, and ended September 30, 1939, 
the figures for the more recent period 
represent an increase of 20.3 percent in 
imports, a decrease of 6.2 percent in do- 
mestic exports, and a decrease of 42.3 
percent in reexports. 


Retail Trade Active 


The larger volume of retail trade, 
which occurred in anticipation of the 
imposition of the purchase tax (see 
Tariffs and Trade Controls, below), ef- 
fective October 21, has continued, fol- 
lowing official confirmation that the tax 
will not be applied to retailers’ stocks 
held on the date that the tax became 
effective. Consumer fforestalling has 
been further accentuated by an an- 
nouncement that retailers will be unable 
to obtain supplies of silk hosiery after 
December 1, in view of the necessity of 
conserving silk supplies to more essential 
uses. It is stated, however, that the pro- 
hibition on silk hosiery does not extend 
to artificial silk. 


Cost of Living—Wages 


The official cost-of-living index was re- 
ported at 189 on October 1, compared 
with 187 on August 31. The index is 
based on the level at July 1914 as 100, 
and the recent increase is stated to re- 
sult mainly from higher prices of cloth- 
ing and of some foods (chiefly eggs, fish, 
and milk). 

Wages have continued to advance, the 
latest figures, for August, showing an in- 
crease of approximately £120,000 in the 
weekly full-time wages of 1 million work- 
ers. For the first 8 months of 1940, there 
was an aggregate net increase of £1,700,- 
000 in the weekly wages of 7% million 
workers. 

The British summertime schedule is 
being extended through the winter to fa- 
cilitate the handling of transportation 
and other problems incident to present 
conditions. 

The International Tea Committee has 
announced an increase from 90 percent 
to 92% percent of standard in the tea 
export quota for the current season end- 
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ing March 31, 1941. (American Em- 
bassy, London.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Purchase Tax Established, Applicable 
to Imports of Specified Goods.—A 
British “purchase tax” has been estab- 
lished, applying to imports of a wide 
range of specified luxury and semi- 
luxury goods, as well as to similar do- 
mestic products, effective October 21, by 
terms of provisions of the Finance (No. 
2) Act, 1940 (August 22). 

Goods subject to the tax are divided 
into two groups: (1) Those subject to 
the basic rate of 3343 percent of the 
wholesale value; (2) those subject to the 
reduced rate of 1624 percent. “Whole- 
sale value” is defined as the price (ex- 
clusive of tax) which, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, the goods would 
fetch on a sale made by a wholesaler 
selling in the open market in the United 
Kingdom to a retail trader, at the time 
when the tax on the goods becomes due. 

The tax is officially characterized as 
“essentially a consumer’s tax levied at 
the wholesale-retail stage.” The tax on 
imports of chargeable purchases for use 
or retail sale by the immediate importer 
is collected at time of clearance through 
customs. Importers who are registered 
wholesalers may give security for the tax 
at the time of entry of goods, but the 
tax is not assessed in such cases until 
the time of the first sale made on or 
after the goods have been so entered. 
The act further provides that retail 
traders purchasing on wholesale scale 
are to be treated as wholesale merchants. 
It is understood that, when levied upon 
imports, the purchase tax is calculated 
upon the duty-paid value. 

Exports from the United Kingdom are 
not subject to the purchase tax. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, London, October 2, 1940.) 

(Clarification is still lacking on a num- 
ber of aspects of the application of this 
“purchase tax.” However, its application 
to imported goods may make little prac- 
tical difference to American exporters 
during the period immediately ahead. 
The importation into Great Britain of 
most luxury and semiluxury products 
has already been greatly reduced, if not 
entirely eliminated, under the license 
system introduced at the outbreak of the 
war to curtail the flow of dispensable im- 
ports, so as to conserve purchasing power 
and shipping space for products regarded 
as essential to the war effort.] 

Certain Optical and Scientific Glass- 
ware and Instruments: Added to Duty- 
Free List—Certain optical and scientific 
glassware and instruments may now be 
imported duty-free, by an order issued 
by the Treasury, effective October 18. 
These products, however, remain subject 
to import license requirements. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, London, October 19, 1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 
Minister of Transport Studies Port- 
Finance Problem.—The Minister of 
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Transport’s request to port emergency 
committees, set up as his representatives 
at more than 40 of the principal ports in 
the country, to review, and where possi- 
ble improve, the existing machinery for 
handling traffic, should help to insure 
maintenance of services in cases of emer- 
gency. It is advocated that such com- 
mittees should take the widest view of 
their powers and do everything possible 
to eliminate “bottle necks” which might 
retard the turn-round of ships and the 
discharge of cargoes. The port authori- 
ties themselves are doing everything to 
promote efficiency, and the organization 
in existence has shown itself, in areas 
most affected, equal to the call so far 
made upon it. 

If port authorities were as confident in 
the future of their finances as they are in 
their wartime organization, they would 
be feeling less concerned about the out- 
look. The question of finance is now en- 
gaging the earnest attention of all the 
authorities within the zones that have So 
far borne the brunt of the war, and it has 
also been under consideration by the rep- 
resentative association of dock and har- 
bor authorities. The main problem fac- 
ing south- and east-coast authorities in 
particular is twofold: First, how to re- 
duce expenditure as far as possible at a 
time when wartime obligations, such as 
Air Raid Precaution, have called for con- 
siderable capital outlay; and second, how 
to meet total expenditure out of a reve- 
nue diminished by the diversion of traffic 
and trade and the loss of coal export 
trade. 

No concerted and official application 
has yet been made to the Government 
for assistance, and there would appear to 
be some division of opinion as to the wis- 
dom of such a move. One argument put 
forward by authorities which, so far, 
have, if anything, benefited by the diver- 
sion of trade, is that to seek Government 
assistance might encourage greater Gov- 
ernment intervention or nationalization. 
It has been suggested that individual au- 
thorities who feel they have a case should 
submit it with a view to securing some 
form of assistance. (Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette, August 23, 1940.) 

Underwriters Set Up Dollar Trust 
Fund to Cover U. S. Interests——Impor- 
tant developments in connection with the 
insurance of United States interests by 
marine insurance companies in the 
United Kingdom have now been con- 
cluded, and as a result a “Dollar Trust 
Fund,” similar to but not identical with 
that formed by Lloyd’s a year ago, is 
nearing completion and soon will be 
available in the United States in the 
event of any interruptions in communi- 
cations between America and the United 
Kingdom. 

The English marine insurance com- 
panies which are “admitted” to transact 
business in the United States are not 
concerned in this fund. They already 
have the substantial deposits and re- 
serves in America which are required by 
law from foreign insurance companies 
transacting business there through 
branches and agencies. The fund will 
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apply only to business which is under- 
written in the United Kingdom, and it is 
understood that, to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the scheme, “admitted” com- 
panies will in future not write United 
States business in the United Kingdom 
but will restrict their commitments on 
such business written in the United 
Kingdom to those accepted by their non- 
admitted subsidiary companies. 

The amount of the fund will be $10,- 
000,000; this, it is understood, will be a 
static amount and will not be increased 
by premiums, as is the case with Lloyd’s 
Dollar Trust Fund. It also is under- 
stood that the fund will be available in 
respect of insurances underwritten by 
the companies concerned, irrespective of 
their individual subscriptions, it having 
been formed “jointly and severally.” 

As in the case of Lloyd’s Dollar Trust 
Fund, the basic idea of the companies’ 
fund is to provide tangible funds in the 
United States which will be available in 
the event of any serious interruption of 
communications with the United King- 
dom. Behind the fund lie the vast re- 
sources of the company market, but it is 
being formed so that it may be available 
if difficulties should arise in transport 
and communications with America owing 
to the war. (Lloyd’s List and Shipping 
Gazette, August 26, 1940.) 

Railway Passenger Fares and Freight 
Rates Increased.—Railway passenger 
fares and freight rates will be increased 
by 6 percent of present scale, effective 
December 1, with exceptions for season 
tickets, workmen’s fares, and fares in 
the London Passenger Transport System 
other than bus fares. An original in- 
crease of 10 percent was effective May 
1, and the railways had requested a 
further 10 percent increase. (Cable- 
gram, Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, London, October 25, 1940.) 

([NoTeE.—The Government reached an 
agreement with the four British group 
railways and London Passenger Trans- 
port Board last February to consider 
quarterly any measures that may be 
needed to maintain their earnings ne- 
cessitated by wartime conditions. Con- 
sequently, the 10-percent increase was 
permitted in May. Wages were in- 
creased also. The agreement under 
which the Government took over opera- 
tion of the above railways and Trans- 
port Board for the duration of the war 
assures a minimum return for this 
period. The Government shares in the 
pooled net income of the lines and takes 
all revenue above the stated maximum. 
This arrangement, it is argued, makes 
the Government ready to approve rate 
increases without giving adequate atten- 
tion to the broader economic conse- 
quences. Furthermore, it is asserted 
that too little emphasis is placed upon 
the increase in traffic and gross revenue 
that may offset in part the effects of 
higher costs. It is pointed out by some 
that the policy of raising rates with 
costs is inconsistent with a basic policy 
of avoiding sharp, general price in- 
creases because of the war.] 
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Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Coins To Be Minted.—The minting of 
1,500,000 pesos of 5 and 2 centesimo coins 
by the Issue Department of the Bank of 
the Republic is authorized by decree 
dated October 1 (published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 14, 1940). Of this 
total, 1,300,000 pesos are to be in 5 cen- 
tesimos, or 26,000,000 pieces, and 200,- 
000 pesos in 2 centesimos, or 10,000,000 
pieces. The coins are to bear the same 
characteristics as those now in circula- 
tion, and will consist of 25 parts of nickel 
to 75 of copper, a 1-percent tolerance 
being allowed. Any profits accruing from 
this operation will be earmarked for the 
General Revenues. (American Legation, 
Montevideo, October 12, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tanning Extracts: Import Duty Con- 
ditionally Increased.—Raw materials for 
tanning, similar to those produced do- 
mestically, will be dutiable, upon impor- 
tation, at 10 percent, plus a surtax of 16 
percent, of a fixed official customs valua- 
tion of 9 pesos per 100 gross kilograms, 
by a resolution of May 28, according to 
La Aduana Uruguaya, Montevideo, Au- 
gust 1940. The products known as 
“Tanolina” and “Cromosal” will also be 
subject to the same rate of duty. These 
products, however, will be exempted from 
the payment of one-fourth of the import 
duty in gold, as was required by a law of 
October 10, 1931. 


{Extracts and raw materials for tan- 
ning were heretofore subject to a duty of 
only 5 percent of the above-mentioned 
fixed official customs valuation.] 

Certain Iron Pipes: Import Duty In- 
creased.—The fixed official customs val- 
uations for certain iron pipes have been 
considerably increased, thereby propor- 
tionately increasing the import duty on 
these products, by a Uruguayan decree of 
September 13, according to the Diario 
Oficial, September 24, Montevideo. 

The fixed official customs valuation for 
soft or wrought iron pipes and round 
pipes for beds is increased from 0.08 to 
0.11 peso per gross kilogram, and the 
official valuation for galvanized iron pipes 
is increased from 0.10 to 0.12 peso per 
gross kilogram. A new subitem is created 
for “iron pipes for beds, other than 
round,” with a fixed official customs val- 
uation of 0.14 peso per gross kilogram. 
These were formerly classified with round 
iron pipes for beds, with an official valu- 
ation of 0.08 peso per gross kilogram. 

[The import duty is 31 percent, plus a 
surtax of 21 percent of the fixed official 
customs valuations mentioned above.] 

Oats and Barley: Conditional Duty- 
Free Import Quotas Established.* 

Potatoes: Additional Specified Amount 
Permitted Duty-Free Entry.* 

Wine Lees: Quota of 450,000 Liters 
From Argentina Declared Duty-Free.* 
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Venezuela 
Exchange and Finance 


New System of Exchange Allocation.— 
A new system of exchange allocation was 
established by an executive decree dated 
October 25, effective immediately. Hence- 
forth exchange will be allocated on the 
following basis: 

(a) Twelve percent for Government re- 

uirements. 

(b) Forty percent for collections and other 
obligations already contracted for abroad and 
originating in normal requirements of com- 
mercial interchange and other nonspeculative 
operations, this percentage to be reallocated 
after these debts have been satisfied. 

(ec) Forty-three percent for new orders of 
merchandise, freight, insurance, interest and 
dividends on foreign capital, and other com- 
mercial needs considered beneficial to the 
national economy. 

(d)Five percent for Venezuelan students 
and other Venezuelans residing abroad, and 
for foreigners residing in Venezuela who have 
to go abroad. The exchange rate for this 
group will be 25.40 percent above the pre- 
vailing rate for other groups. 

All merchandise already ordered, in 
transit, or pending shipment, and mer- 
chandise already imported on credit, 
open account, or consignment, must be 
declared to the Control Commission 
within 10 days in the principal States, 
and within 20 days in the rest of the 
country. 

The decree. will be administered by a 
Control Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, 
the Central Bank, the commercial banks, 
and the Chamber of Deputies. (Based 
on cable from American Embassy, Cara- 
cas, October 26, 1940.) 

The above measures are designed to 
meet the situation originating in a de- 
creasing supply of foreign exchange, and 
they will be made effective in conjunc- 
tion with a new requirement that import 
licenses be secured for all merchandise 
except that previously ordered. (See 
Tariffs and Trade Controls, below.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


System of Import Licenses Estab- 
lished—A system of import licenses, in 
connection with a new allocation of ex- 
change, has been established by the 
Venezuelan Government in an executive 
decree dated October 25, 1940, to be 
effective immediately. Licenses will be 
required on all imports, except on goods 
previously ordered, in transit, or pend- 
ing shipment. It is reported that the 
license requirement is designed to meet 
the conditions arising from a decreasing 
supply of foreign exchange. (Cablegram 
from American Legation, Caracas, Octo- 
ber 26, 1940.) 

(For further details, see the section 
on Exchange and Finance, above.] 


Yugoslavia 
Economic Conditions 


Prices advanced sharply in August, the 
wholesale price index rising to a record 
of 121.2 (76.8 in August 1939) from 108.3 
(77.6) in July and 93.3 (77.5) in January 
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(1926=100). Vegetable products, the 
largest gainer, rose to 163.6 (75.7) from 
128.7 (78.9) in July and 91.7 (86.9) in 
January; other components showed lesser 
increases, animal products advancing to 
93.1 (68) from 85.3 (64.1) in January, 
and industrial products to 114.8 (78.3) 
from 95.5 (83.5) in January. Retail price 
index at Belgrade was 110.6 in August 
(81.7 in 1939), compared with 93.6 
(83.5) in January. Imported-products 
price index rose to 119.6 (77.1) from 
112.9 (76.5) in July and 98.4 (72.8) in 
January, while the respective figures for 
export products were 120.6 (73.3), 105.7 
(75.5), and 94.4 (76.6). 

Foreign trade in July continued above 
last year, exports totaling 578,100,000 
dinars (407,959,000 in July 1939) and im- 
ports 475,875,000 (433,831,000). In the 
7-month period exports reached 4,426,- 
599,000 (2,821,800,000) and imports 3,564- 
961,000 (2,961,727,000), producing an ex- 
port balance of 861,638,000 dinars com- 
pared with an import balance of 139,- 
927,000 last year. Gains among exports 
over the comparable 7 months of 1939 
were widely distributed, the largest oc- 
curring in construction wood, leaf to- 
bacco, fresh and prepared meat, wheat 
flour, lard, prunes, cattle, hemp, crude 
copper, and various mineral ores, with 
declines in hogs, beans, railroad ties, and 
cement. Principal variations in imports 
included increases in raw cotton, cotton 
cloth, silk yarn, coal, iron manufactures, 
machines and apparatus, electrical equip- 
ment, raw wool, wool cloth, naphtha, and 
coal, and declines in automotive vehicles, 
railway material, and cotton yarn. 
(American Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Centralized Foreign- Trade Control 
Agency Established—All imports and 
exports were made subject to the central- 
ized control of the Direction of Foreign 
Trade, by a decree of September 18 
creating that agency, published in the 
Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, September 23 
and effective from the date of publica- 
tion. The Direction of Foreign Trade is 
to exercise its authority through import 
and export permits. 

{Heretofore control over foreign trade 
has been exercised through the National 
Bank and the Privileged Export Co.] 


International 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Lloyd’s Reports Vessel War Losses.— 
Lloyd’s gives the following grand total 
of war losses of vessels from the out- 
break of the war to September 1, 1940: 


Ships Gross tons 

iii since nce cintiatinnik 396 1, 561, 193 
a 98 455, 854 
ie tices ae sicstsapaniian 255 778, 948 
TOM. 3 ccd 749 2, 795, 995 


“Allied” includes Norwegian ships up 
to April 8, 1940, and Belgian and Dutch 
ships up to May 9, 1940. “Neutral” in- 
cludes Norwegian ships up to April 8, 
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1940, and Belgian and Dutch ships up 
to May 9, 1940. 

German losses since the outbreak of 
war (including tonnage under German 
control) have been: 

Ships Gross tons 





Capeee a 5 s 58 259, 167 
SURE 2c cnawsiddiowsnimine 71 384, 988 
FORA coyote 129 644, 155 


The above table includes only losses 
of German ships of which the names 
are known. It is estimated that a fur- 
ther 64 ships of 320,000 gross tons may 
be added for ships which have been sunk 
by Allied action but whose names and 
exact tonnage are not ascertainable so 
far. The figure for “ships sunk” in- 
cludes the Nordnorge, 991 tons, sunk 
while in German service. 

Italian losses since June 10, 1940, are 
stated thus: 


Ships Gross tons 





Cape iio cmninnin 29 150, 589 
DEI 5s neni acces ecasenanen 12 71, 939 
Tete cs 41 222, 528 


It is estimated that a further 10 
Italian ships, aggregating 50,000 tons, 
may be added for ships which have been 
sunk by British action but whose names 
and exact tonnage are not ascertainable 
so far. 

Losses of ex-neutral ships that came 
under “Axis” control number 21 ships 
sunk, of 33,278 gross tons. 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina.— The following  trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of October 8, 1940, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, October 11, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before November 4, 1940. 








Trade-mark Class 
DAs nein-utisadinieadicatnaitceniatansedl 22 
Ingran cusinieaat Siok Saakinlemanceebdeteeokt 8 
NS a6 nic 5 cicdtaddbiserin Hoe. cae at 4 
I cis un <n Syeda los alta <o taciepa elie alae 2 
POIs nin cnc chad dnc dete cuasukeweaene 14 








Brazil.— The following trade-mark, 
published in the Official Gazette of Oc- 
tober 11, 1940, has been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro, October 16, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of this 
trade-mark must be filed in Brazil with- 
in 60 days from date of publication. 











Trade-mark Product 
Tish tio Seen ach Cold drinks. 
Brazil—The following trade-mark, 


published in the Official Gazette of Oc- 

tober 3, 1940, has been reported by the 

Office of the American Commercial At- 
(Continued on p. 232) 
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News by Commodities 


Automotive Products 


Germany.—New safety regulations 
governing the operation of vehicles on 
giant balloon tires became effective in 
Bohemia and Moravia September 13, 
1940. While previous regulations made 
speed governors compulsory for such ve- 
hicles, the new decree gives the operator 
of vehicles with giant balloon tires the 
option of using either speed governors or 
tachographs. 

Tachographs used must be tamper- 
proof; they must release an optical or 
acoustical signal when and as long as the 
speed limit is surpassed; and they must 
be submitted to the licensing office on the 
lst and 15th of each month. The tacho- 
graph records are returned by the licens- 
ing office and must be kept on file by the 
vehicle operator for at least a year. 

“Oversize” balloon tires—that is, tire 
dimensions in excess of standard require- 
ments of the respective axle pressures— 
are not considered as giant balloons for 
determining the speed limits when 17.50 
by 20-inch balloons are mounted in- 
stead of 7.25 by 20 and 10.50 by 20 in lieu 
of 9.75 by 20. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Berlin.) 

Greece.—The entry of Italy into the 
war and the coincident suspension of 
shipping facilities between Greece and 
the United States aggravated a difficult 
situation which had developed in the 
Greek automotive market a few months 
earlier. Sales of automotive vehicles, 
which had been on a low level since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, re- 
corded a new sharp decline. Initial reg- 
istrations of passenger cars, trucks, and 
busses at the Athens office of the Greek 
Ministry of Railways and Motor Vehicles 
during the first 6 months of 1940 totaled 
only 369 units, as against 629 registered 
in the corresponding period of 1939. The 
situation became much worse during July 
and August, and at present buying in- 
terest is at a very low point. 

Passenger-car imports fell off from 352 
units in January—June 1939 to 100 in the 
corresponding 1940 period, while imports 
of truck chassis dropped from 689 to 178 
units. The heavy decline resulted largely 
from the import embargo which the 
Greek Government applied to motor ve- 
hicles for the first 5 or 6 months of the 
war. By the time the new import regu- 
lations were promulgated in March 1940, 
it was almost too late to obtain delivery 
of units before the closing of the Medi- 
terranean to American shipping. 

Meager stocks of both passenger cars 
and chassis which dealers had on hand 
are now almost exhausted, as no ship- 
ments of American automobiles have ar- 
rived since last June. It is estimated that 
at the end of August not more than 20 
or 25 passenger cars and truck chassis 
were held in stock or in bonded ware- 


houses by all the automobile dealers in 
the Athens-Piraeus area. The Greek 
Ministries of War and Air requisitioned 
during July and August, a substantial 
number of trucks in the hands of dealers. 

Freight charges from New York to 
Piraeus are now four times greater than 
they were a year earlier. A medium- 
sized passenger car on which formerly 
was paid approximately $160 for ocean 
freight now involves the payment of 
about $600. Additional marine and war- 
risk insurance charges now aggregate 
about 20 percent of the invoice value. 
Retail automobile prices were advanced 
40 to 50 percent in the course of the past 
3 months. 

Passenger and truck shipments from 
Germany have almost stopped since the 
first of the year. It appears that Ger- 
man factories are unable at present to 
effect any deliveries on trucks. The situ- 
ation as to passenger cars appears some- 
what easier, but the requirement of the 
Greek Government that all passenger 
cars imported be equipped with a full set 
of tires, and the apparent inability of 
German manufacturers to supply tires, 
even as original equipment, have brought 
imports to a practical standstill in recent 
months. 

A rapidly increasing shortage of vital 
automotive parts is noticeable in the local 
market. Import restrictions on automo- 
tive products since the outbreak of the 
war are largely responsible. The Greek 
Government at the beginning of the war 
placed a general embargo on automotive 
products, which was later modified to al- 
low imports on the basis of 2 months’ 
average requirements. Greater latitude 
in the importation of automotive prod- 
ucts was not allowed until late in Febru- 
ary 1940, when imports were permitted 
to the extent of each importer’s average 
6 months’ requirements. This ruling 
came too late, however, to permit the 
receipt of substantial shipments before 
the Mediterranean was closed to Ameri- 
can vessels in June. Some items are 
being supplied by Germany, but these 
are confined almost entirely to forgings 
and steel parts in general. 

The possibility of importing American 
parts via Basra, Iraq, thence by rail to 
Greece, is now being considered as an 
alternative route; but so far no trial 
shipments have come through, and 
numerous details are yet to be worked 
out. It appears that the route is feasible 
and that transportation charges will not 
be prohibitive in comparison with rates 
quoted for Greek vessels. Higher freight 
rates via Basra are largely offset by lower 
war-risk insurance premiums, (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Athens.) 

Netherlands.—The first electric taxicab 
in the Netherlands was operated recently 
at Haarlem. It has a speed of about 30 


kilometers an hour and a maximum dis. 
tance capacity of approximately 100 kilo. 
meters. Instead of the gasoline motor 
six storage batteries are used, with an- 
other six batteries in the gasoline tank, 
(American Consulate General, Amster. 
dam.) 

Sweden.—Sales of automotive vehicles 
during the first 6 months of 1949 
dropped from the all-time high recorg 
established in 1939 to a fraction of the 
previous volume. While this was due 
almost entirely to the poor showing of 
passenger cars, the sale of commercial 
vehicles also suffered. 

The fuel shortage was the principal 
deterrent to sales in general during the 
early months of the war, but the Ger- 
man occupation of Norway and Den- 
mark and the attendant severing of 
maritime connections with the Western 
Hemisphere in April effectively closed 
the Swedish market to further ship- 
ments of cars and parts from the 
United States. Lack of fuels not only 
greatly impeded the sale of new cars, 
but progressively curtailed the operation 
of old cars. Profits are proportionately 
much smaller than a year ago, as most 
new sales concluded this year are un- 
derstood to have been made to the 
Swedish armed forces and other Goy- 
ernment departments, at sizable dis- 
counts. 

Fuel substitutes have been resorted to 
in an effort to overcome the handicap 
of reduced operation of motor vehicles, 
now so essential in modern transporta- 
tion. 

While the peak in passenger-car sales 
would normally be reached in May and 
June, the position was exactly reversed 
this year; these 2 months recorded the 
lowest sales, and the high point was 
reached in April. Sales of passenger 
cars, as represented by unofficial regis- 
trations, totaled 2,650 units in the first 
6 months of 1940, as compared with 
25,549 in the same period of 1939. The 
previous low for passenger-car registra- 
tions was recorded as far back as 1933, 
when the total for the first 6 months 
was 2,511. 

The position of American cars in the 
total sales showed slight improvement, 
participation having risen from 42 per- 
cent in 1939 to 43 percent this year; 
but aggregate sales of American cars 
dropped from last year’s all-time high 
of 10,752 units to a bare 1,147. 

German passenger-car sales accounted 
for a little over 53 percent of total sales 
for the first half of 1940, as compared 
with just over 35 percent during the 
corresponding period of 1939. Sales 
of German makes dropped from 9,070 
units in 1939 to only 879 in the first 
6 months of 1940. The number of Eng- 
lish cars sold dropped from 1,241 in the 
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first half of 1939 to only 109 passenger 
cars so far this year, and French makes 
declined from 1,334 to 87 units. Regis- 
trations of Italian Fiats in the 6-month 
periods fell from 504 in 1939 to 57 in 
1940. The Swedish Volvo rose from 
fourth position in registrations during 
1939 to second place, behind the leading 
American make. Volvo registrations de- 
clined during the 6-month period from 
1,729 in 1939 to 365 for this year. 

In view of limited sales, stocks of pas- 
senger cars in assembly plants are large, 
while cars on display in dealers’ show- 
rooms are not moving. At the same 
time, the market for second-hand cars 
is inoperative. Imports of cars for as- 
sembly were fairly normal up until April 
of this year, but since that time imports 
have been completely shut off. Hence, 
the number of cars on hand has been 
reduced. 

Sales of commercial vehicles have suf- 
fered less than those of passenger cars. 
Total sales, as revealed by unofficial 
registration figures, fell from 5,592 units 
in the first 6 months of 1939 to 5,507 
in the same period of 1940 (totals in- 
clude 376 and 130 bus chassis for the 
respective periods). American makes 
accounted for 3,035 units in 1940 and 
3,633 in 1939. If these figures are taken 
at face value, American trucks would 
appear to be losing their hold on the 
Swedish market, the percentage hav- 
ing fallen from 62 to55. The de- 
crease, however, is due to the fact 
that imports of trucks from the United 
States were cut off after the German 
invasion of Norway. If trucks could 
have been delivered from the United 
States continuously, the number of 
American units sold would in all prob- 
ability have been greater than a year 
ago. German and English truck sales 
have also been hurt by the blockade 
and by the requirements of the war 
effort at home. Swedish manufactur- 
ers have been quick to take advantage 
of the inability of foreign companies 
to ship trucks to Sweden, sales having 
expanded by 21 percent during the first 
6 months of 1940 to 2,118 units. 

Unlike the passenger-car market, there 
is no inventory problem for trucks, of 
which dealers are in great need. The 
possibilities of relaxing the contraband 
and blockade control have been examined 
by local assembly plants, but prospects 
for any such relaxation are remote. Even 
the new Petsamo route has been consid- 
ered, but importation of trucks and cars 
by that route would be too expensive. 
Hence, the likelihood of any early re- 
sumption of the sale of American trucks 
is not great, to say the least, as long as 
the blockade continues. 

Sales of motorcycles were lower than a 
year ago. Trade sources estimate that 
about 1,200 motorcycles were delivered to 
Swedish buyers during the first 6 months 
of this year, in comparison with about 
1,650 during the first half of last year. 
Because of gasoline restrictions, however, 
there have been no private buyers in the 
market; practically all the motorcycles 
were sold to the Swedish armed forces. 
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Nearly all motorcycles now marketed in 
Sweden, as in previous years, are of Ger- 
man origin, the D. K. W. dominating. 

Coincident with the decline in motor- 
vehicle operation and the drop in new 
business has been the equivalent, if not 
greater, contraction in volume of trade 
in parts and accessories. A fair amount 
of business was done in the first 3 months 
of the year; but since April 10, transac- 
tions have been diminishing toward the 
vanishing point. As stocks of imported 
parts were fairly high at the time of the 
occupation of Norway, dealers and im- 
porters have been able to satisfy require- 
ments for original imported parts, all of 
which have been for the account of the 
Swedish armed forces. Ordinary civilian 
business is estimated at only 10 percent 
of the volume in 1939. It is reported that 
stocks of original American parts are now 
almost exhausted, and, as it is next to im- 
possible to import new supplies, future 
business will go to German manufactur- 
ers. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Stockholm.) 

United Kingdom.—The motor industry 
of the United Kingdom will no longer 
manufacture new motor vehicles for the 
domestic market, inasmuch as an order 
effective July 20, 1940, forbids the sale of 
new unlicensed motorcars from that date. 
The industry’s activities will now revolve 
around work directly concerned with the 
war, the export field, and the manufac- 
ture of parts necessary for the mainte- 
nance of vehicles now in operation. 

An appreciable drop in the registra- 
tions of new motor vehicles resulted from 
the war and its intensification during 
June. The only classifications showing 
increases over the same pericd in 1939 
were tractors, and bicycles powered with 
small motors. Tractors are naturally 
needed in greater numbers, for agricul- 
ture is of great importance to the exist- 
ence of the United Kingdom, and efforts 
to produce more food continue unabated. 

Bicycles propelled by small motors are 
on the increase in Great Britain, inas- 
much as they average some 120 miles to a 
gallon of gasoline and both their initial 
cost and upkeep are low. 

The use of gas-propelled vehicles is be- 
coming more widespread, but because 
they are almost entirely conversions 
from gasoline-driven cars and trucks, 
they are not shown in official statistics as 
new registrations. 

Electrically operated delivery vehicles 
are said to be selling well and vie in popu- 
larity with small gas-propelled trucks; 
firms having large deliveries in a small 
urban radius employ them instead of the 
gasoline motor vans formerly used. 

New motor vehicles registered for the 
first time in the United Kingdom (North- 
ern Ireland not included) during the first 
6 months of 1940 numbered 26,309 pas- 
senger cars (170,379 in first half of 1939), 
1,691 taxicabs and busses (6,040), 12,514 
trucks (32,581), 352 electric trucks (282), 
218 road tractors (185), and 11,526 
motorcycles (29,807). 

Now that new cars are difficult to ob- 
tain, second-hand motorcars of every va- 
riety assume an importance not held 
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since the World War. Manufacturers are 
advertising second-hand models as they 
did their new vehicles, and dealers are 
reported to be purchasing good used cars 
for storage and sale after present stocks 
are exhausted. An immediate moderate 
rise is hoticeable in all categories of used 
vehicles, according to the trade, and 
many persons are said to be withdrawing 
cars from circulation when their need is 
not imperative, in anticipation of a price 
rise after the war. 

Motor manufacturers are to be permit- 
ted to obtain sufficient steel to manufac- 
ture parts for the maintenance of cars 
now in operation, and importers of cars 
say that they will be able to purchase 
abroad up to 25 percent of the value of 
their imports of spare parts not replace- 
able in Great Britain, during the 12- 
month period ended August 31, 1939. 

The exportation of motorcars manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom is to 
continue, and is encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment. Firms are asked to seek every 
available foreign outlet for their prod- 
ucts and are under no restriction insofar 
as steel allocation, labor, or shipping 
space is concerned. 

The United Kingdom’s best markets 
are Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, and South America. The greatest 
recent blow was the loss of the Scandi- 
navian market, where the sale of British 
motorcars was increasing. One-half of 
the total of motorcars imported into Aus- 
tralia is of British make, and the recent 
decision of that Commonwealth to import 
no new motor chassis for 9 months is a 
heavy loss. However, no other country 
will benefit thereby, as the closure of this 
market operates against all countries and 
is largely a result of impending gasoline 
rationing. Other markets where British 
cars have gained a foothold are the Bal- 
kan countries, where exporters claim that 
demand has increased, particularly in 
Turkey. 

Exports of motor vehicles of all classes 
from the United Kingdom during the 
past 5 years have averaged approximately 
85,000 units, but that total is not ex- 
pected to be reached this year. All mo- 
tor vehicles exported from the United 
Kingdom in the first 6 months of 1940 
totaled 31,327 units, while the number for 
the like period of 1939 was 48,960. The 
figure for the first half of 1940—reflect- 
ing the increasing intensity of the war 
and the loss of England’s best oversea 
motor market, Australia—thus indicates 
that the year’s total will fall below the 
normal average of 85,000 units. 


Beverages 


Brazil——Although Brazil has an impor- 
tant’ wine industry in the States of Rio 
Grande do Sul and Sio Paulo, imports 
are large. In 1938, the last year for which 
statistics by countries of origin are avail- 
able, imports of wines of less than 14 per- 
cent alcohol totaled 6,353,712 kilograms, 
valued at 17,305 contos, and of wines of 
over 14 percent, 40,317 kilograms, valued 
at 381 contos. Of the former, the United 
States supplied only 1,089 kilograms, the 
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remainder coming chiefly from Portugal 
(4,869,043 kilograms), Italy (1,171,708), 
and France (177,596). 

The war in Europe has not yet in- 
fluenced the demand in favor of Ameri- 
can wines, since, reportedly, large stocks 
were previously obtained from Europe, 
and, also, while Italian and French wines 
are no longer obtained with ease, Portu- 
guese wines continue to arrive. The total 
cessation of imports from Europe might 
stimulate a demand for American wines 
of high quality. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 


Chemicals 


Australia.—Trade schools and techni- 
cal colleges in New South Wales report 
increased enrollment in chemical classes. 
The completion of certain courses in 
these schools is recognized by the Aus- 
tralian Chemical Institute. 

India.—With chemical supplies in 
India sharply curtailed as a result of 
the European war, it was feared late 
in 1939 that there would be a serious 
shortage of chemicals in India, particu- 
larly those used in the textile industry, 
such as bleaching powder, caustic 
soda, soda ash, sodium sulfide, hydro- 
sulfite, zinc chloride and potassium bi- 
chromate, and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, the largest supplier, began 
rationing its customers. There was a 
phenomenal rise in prices with increases 
of 100 to 400 percent above those pre- 
vailing before the war reported. How- 
ever, prices subsequently receded fol- 
lowing the receipt of large consignments 
from the United States, Italy, France, 
and Japan. Importers agree that the 
United States is at present the chief 
supplier of chemicals to India. 

The approximate value of chemical 
imports into India, excluding fertilizers 
and medicinals, in the year ended March 
31, 1938, was $12,500,000 and in the fol- 
lowing year $10,950,000. During the 
10 months ended January 31, 1940, the 
total reached $10,500,000. In the 1938 
fiscal year the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for 53 percent of the trade, 
Germany 14 percent, Japan 7 percent, 
Italy 6 percent, and United States 5 
percent. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Spain was the only supplier of fertil- 
izer grades of potash, other than nitrate, 
to the United States during the third 
quarter of the current year. A cargo 
of 5,937 tons entered South Carolina 
in July, Georgia received 5,200 tons in 
August, and Maryland 7,780 tons in Sep- 
tember, according to official statistics. 
All shipments received were chloride of 
potash. Two additional cargoes of 
Spanish potash are reported to have 
reached Tampa, Fla., about October 15. 

Brazil—The present demand in Brazil 
for agricultural insecticides is relatively 
small, but a large potential demand is 
believed to exist. The majority of Bra- 
zilian farmers are individuals with lim- 
ited financial means and would not, as a 
rule, purchase insecticides. The Gov- 
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ernment, taking this situation into con- 
sideration, has for several years under- 
taken the purchase of insecticides for 
sale to farmers at cost. Consequently, 
aside from a limited business done with 
wealthy farmers directly, the bulk of the 
import business is handled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government purchases are effected 
chiefly through a central buying commis- 
sion called Departmento Federal de 
Compras, usually by calling for public 
bids in which only firms registered in 
Brazil are eligible to participate. 

The initial and main step to be taken 
by American suppliers is that of appoint- 
ing a local distributor as agent, leaving 
to him the details of sales promotion both 
in Government departments and among 
business firms. 

Insects and pests of many kinds infest, 
practically every plant or crop in Brazil 
with varying results. The main pre- 
ventive and exterminating activities are 
directed against cotton’s “ouru-queré”; 
sugarcane mosaic; coffee-tree root rot; 
citrus fruit mites (especially Phyllocoptes 
oleivorous) and the Mediterranean fly. 
Only limited preventive or exterminative 
activities are directed against pests af- 
fecting other plants. ‘(American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Japan.—Prices of many chemicals in 
Japan were raised by official order on 
October 11. Changes authorized include 
an increase on the part of importers for 
Chilean nitrate of soda of 1 percent, 
and, for dealers, an increase of 212 
percent over prices fixed in February 
1940. Prices for potash fertilizer salts 
were raised about 30 percent. Potassium 
nitrate and sodium sulfate price in- 
creases of 20 percent were sanctioned, 
and flake caustic soda was advanced 10 
percent. The foregoing increases, with 
the exception of that for sodium nitrate, 
are based on prices ruling September 18, 
1939. (American Commercia] Attaché, 
Tokyo.) 

Kenya.—Over 90 percent of the pyre- 
thrum exported from Kenya in 1939 was 
destined to the United States. 

Imports of pyrethrum flowers, crude, 
into the United States during the first 9 
months of 1940 approximated 8,750,000 
pounds of which Kenya supplied 6,700,000 
pounds. In previous years Japan has 
been the chief supplier of pyrethrum to 
the American market. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Chilean salt-cake imports into the 
United States were resumed in August 
with the arrival of a cargo of 4,500 tons 
from Antofagasta at Mobile, Ala. In ad- 
dition to this lot, 1,965 tons of Chilean 
material entered the Georgia customs 
district during the month. Imports from 
Chile in the preceding 7 months totaled 
only 1,075 long tons. It is understood 
that all of the recent imports consisted 
of natural salt cake. Substantial quan- 
tities of salt cake have been produced in 
Chile as a coproduct of sodium nitrate, 
but with the close of the Scandinavian 
market, recovery of salt cake at nitrate 
plants ceased. 
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Prior to the outbreak of hostilities jn 
Europe, the bulk of the United States sa}t 
cake import trade was accounted for by 
Germany, where the material is obtained 
as a coproduct of potash mining. At pres. 
ent the only suppliers other than Chile 
are the United Kingdom and Canada 
Although Canadian material moves 
chiefly into the Dakota customs district, 
some shipments from Saskatchewan have 
reached south Atlantic ports via the 
Great Lakes and the New York State 
Barge Canal. 

Imports of salt cake into the Uniteg 
States during the first 9 months of the 
current year have been as follows: 


Imports by countries of origin: Long tons 
SN oo uk in eh sin sn cs see dais ig pater cala 12, 680 
PE asia pra win avin wisa cme meen 8, 295 
I aici kab Gord ec veh hon vs saeco enlaces 2, 000 
0 Se ere emeners rukerps cs" 492 
es DRAGONS... 5. cc ce 19, 514 
CED citneacak enn cmas cement 11, 082 
CE oectieecck onsen nemnienane 7, 540 

Total, 9 months, 1940_________ 61, 603 
Total, 9 months, 1939_________ 68, 073 

Imports by customs districts: 

EE cwerk ci ackasieiernn a accu 10, 661 
Se SD arint ge enscigt neha 17, 448 
Ee eee cheers erie ee 17, 401 
I ire kinesin ds pocnns ern di wrarsnnaeseclisgt 17, 349 
Renee Res 483 
I cas ai nd Sores cca caleg god 8, 146 
SE IL a scaansiascccia savages tniacone ie ckigses niall 73 
PE eins ne Shwe 42 

Total, 9 months, 1940_________ 61, 603 

Total, 9 months, 1939_________ 68, 073 


Burma.—Imports of boiler feed-water 
compounds into Burma are relatively 
small. This product is imported largely 
by a few factors and retailed by them to 
consumers, though a few large consumers 
are understood to buy direct from manu- 
facturers. The present source of supply 
is the United Kingdom. 

There are a large number of corrosion 
preventives on the Burmese market, and 
it would probably be difficult to find a 
competent agent interested in importing 
this product at present. Supplies come 
largely from the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Most waterproofing materials are now 
obtained from India and are not of espe- 
cially high quality. It is believed that 
good waterproofiing materials would find 
a ready market in Burma if their prices 
were not too high. (American Consulate, 
Rangoon.) 

United Kingdom.—The British Minis- 
try of Home Securities in a memorandum 
entitled “Air Raid Precautions to be 
Taken by Users of Ammonia” outlines in 
some detail the necessity of adequate 
storage for existing supplies and methods 
of dealing with leaks and breakage of cyl- 
inders. It is directed mainly to users of 
ammonia refrigeration or ice-making 
plants. 

One of the main precautions stressed 
in the memorandum is that consumers 
should keep stocks of anhydrous ammo- 
nia to the absolute minimum and sup- 
plies of ammonia should only be or- 
dered when the cylinder or cylinders on 
hand are 75 percent empty. 


Organic Chemicals 


Argentina.—_Imports of naphthalene 
into Argentina show a tendency to in- 
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crease, incoming shipments during the 
first 6 months of 1940 totaling 479,105 
kilograms, compared with 677,261 during 
the entire year 1939, and 588,009 during 
the year 1938. Imports during the 1940 
semester were from the following coun- 
tries: Belgium, 463,599 kilograms, Neth- 
erlands, 10,000; Japan, 5,460; and the 
United States, 46. United States partici- 
pation in this trade is the first since 1930 
when 690 kilograms of naphthalene were 
received from the United States out of a 
total import of 406,123 kilograms during 
that year. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires.) 


India—The Indian Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association recently concluded 
an inquiry into the possibilities of devel- 
oping the existing chemical manufactur- 
ing industry of India. The list of essen- 
tial and basic materials required for the 
further progress of this growing industry 
includes a number of organic chemicals 
according to the Association’s findings, 
such as acetic, citric, carbolic, and tan- 
nic acids; chloroform, lactose, calcium 
lactate, acetone, camphor, and sodium 
salicylate. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta.) 


Italy—Alcohol is now a compulsory 
motor fuel constituent in Italy. The 
Italian Ministry of Corporations has de- 
creed that except for certain purposes all 
gasoline sold from mineral-oil deposits 
(internal and customs deposits) must 
have an admixture of 20 percent of alco- 
hol beginning August 11, 1940. The obli- 
gation does not apply to the coastal de- 
posits of Sardinia and Sicily. 

Exceptions from the regulation are 
made for the following: Special and avia- 
tion gasoline (for which special with- 
drawal tickets are issued); gasoline for 
motorcars in transit; for export to the 
colonies and possessions; for reexporta- 
tion; for consumption by the Diplomatic 
Corps; and for organizations of the Royal 
Army, Marine, Aviation, and State Rail- 
ways. (American Consulate General, 
Rome.) 


Norway.—Imports of coal tar into Nor- 
way in 1939 increased to 8,514,761 kilo- 
grams, from 6,377,208 kilograms in 1938. 
(American Consulate General, Oslo.) 

South Africa.—The supply of coal-tar 
byproducts from overseas has been cur- 
tailed, resulting in increased demand for 
products derived from gas-works tar. 
Additions to cost £100,000, to the Johan- 
nesburg Gas Works have been sanctioned 
by the Johannesburg City Council. The 
gas works proposes to erect a benzol and 
tar distillation plant for the manufacture 
of byproducts. It is estimated that 
benzol could be produced at a cost of 1 
Shilling per gallon and sold in place of 
gasoline at ls. 8d.a gallon. The capacity 
of the plant would be about 150 gallons 
daily. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Johannesburg.) 

United Kingdom.—A license is now re- 
quired by persons or firms in the United 
Kingdom wishing to buy, sell, treat, use, 
or consume more than 40 gallons of for- 
maldehyde during any calendar month. 
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The order became effective on October 
1, 1940. 

An order, effective October 1, 1940, 
known as the Control of Plastics (1) 
Order, issued by the British Ministry of 
Supply, states that plastics in the form 
of molding powder may not be acquired, 
treated, used, consumed, or disposed of 
except under license. Materials used in 
the production of molding powder in- 
clude the following: Formaldehyde, phe- 
nol, cresol, urea, thio-urea, and cellulose 
acetate. 


Chemical specialties 


Argentina.—Consumption of printing 
inks in Argentina is reported to have in- 
creased considerably during the past 3 
years. Notwithstanding the available 
supply of domestic brands, which are re- 
ported to be of good quality, black print- 
ing inks and colored inks are imported on 
a considerable scale. In 1937 total im- 
ports of black printing inks were 25,742 
kilograms and receipts of colored print- 
ing inks during the year amounted to 42,- 
628 kilograms. Imports of both types of 
ink in 1938 showed a considerable in- 
crease, and further advances in imports 
of these products occurred in 1939. For 
the respective years imports were 346,552 
kilograms of black printing inks and 83,- 
825 kilograms of colored printing inks; 
and 460,914 kilograms of black printing 
inks and 252,190 kilograms of colored 
printing inks. 

Coal 


Argentina.—According to unofficial 
data, coal imports for Argentina for the 
month of September 1940 were as follows: 


Metric tons 
Bitussinows .....«..... 109, 435 
ER SE ORE ae 1, 582 
fe 102 
Pe son ecntenncn 15, 421 


The combined total of 126,540 tons was 
approximately 18 percent below arrivals 
during the preceding month. 

Receipts from the United Kingdom de- 
clined considerably, or from roughly 140,- 
000 to 108,000 tons, and coke imports also 
declined by about 2,000 tons. Shipments 
arriving from the United States were 13,- 
306 tons of coal and 889 tons of coke, 
compared with 25,898 tons of coal and 
863 tons of coke during the month of 
August. Also, 3,551 tons of coal arrived 
from Chile. 

Stocks of coal on hand are reported to 
be more than enough for present de- 
mands and probably sufficient for the 
next 3 months. It was reported that 
several cargoes are now on the way from 
England. (Office of Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires.) 

Italy—lItaly’s imports of coal during 
the first 7 months of 1940 were as follows, 
according to the local press: 


From Germany by rail: Tons 
CREED eewlonscuceemeen conn 368, 500 
FE ates csnaceonan mire sicngeionte 500, 900 
TEE. TERA ST 589, 800 
RI Sins teas ys nim ering eh abeasicmrintoed 986, 000 
ln he distin ci Seeman 987, 000 
PU Dil Sire ws thie chain wp ane it 1, 085, 000 
ee See eee 1, 087, 000 
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From Germany by sea January— 
bE EET EINE AD IRS ONE 473, 000 
Total from Germany Jan- 
uary—July (1940__.....---. 6, 077, 200 
Other sources: 
January—March --..-_-..---.-- 1, 079, 000 
FAD 6 sc ori arnae om comes ; 


Total importation, January— 
JULY 1900.50 pete wenn 7, 756, 200 


The total importation, according to the 
above figures, amounted to 7,756,200 tons 
in the first 7 months of the current year, 
as compared with 6,618,000 tons imported 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 
(American Consulate General, Genoa.) 

Switzerland—Opening and _ closing 
hours for shops, retail stores, restaurants, 
places of amusement, and schools are 
governed by a regulation of the Federal 
Department of Economy issued on Sep- 
tember 5, 1940. ‘The purpose of this 
measure, which supplements existing reg- 
ulations and which is to be effective from 
October 6, 1940, to April 5, 1941, is to con- 
serve fuel in the coming winter. Accord- 
ing to its terms, beginning October 6, 
stores may not open before 8:30 a. m. and 
must close by 7 p. m., and must remain 
closed on Sundays and holidays. Night 
and Sunday service of pharmacies will 
not be restricted, Restaurants and places 
of amusement of all kinds may not open 
before 9 a. m. and must be closed by 11 
p.m. In special cases the War Industries 
and Labor Office may grant permits to 
exceed the fixed hours. 

For offices and factories a special ar- 
rangement will be announced shortly. 
The 5-day week in offices and factories, 
originally planned within the scope of the 
Government’s measures, is reported to 
have met with opposition on the ground 
that the saving of fuel by such an ar- 
rangement would be negligible. Investi- 
gations showed that the saving in fuel by 
keeping the plant closed on Saturday and 
Sunday would amount to only 0.15 per- 
cent, whereas the so-called English hours 
of work (that is,a lunch period of only 30 
minutes instead of 2 hours as at preseni) , 
without changing the number of working 
hours, would result in a 20-percent saving 
in coal and wood. (American Consulate 
General, Zurich.) 


Construction and Equipment 


India—A large number of public- 
works projects are reported for the States 
of the Madras India Presidency, most 
of which are related to the construction 
of roads and bridges. Details are avail- 
able upon request to the Motive Prod- 
ucts Division, reference being made to 
Madras India No. 23997. (American 
Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

Sweden.—Steps are being taken to 
expand the output of alcohol employed 
as motor fuel in Sweden. Construction 
work will be started immediately by 
Korsnas Saw Mills, Inc., on a new plant 
for the manufacture of alcohol from 
wood by using a saccharification proc- 
ess. Bengtsfors Sulphite Aktb. will 
construct a new sulphite alcohol plant. 
(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Stockholm.) 
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Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 
Household Appliances 


Australia —Permanent-wave sets for 
use in the home are now manufactured 
in this country, selling for about 170 
shillings (approximately $11.20). Im- 
ports of American equipment are prac- 
tically prohibited at this time. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Sydney.) 


Electric Lighting 


Brazil—Fluorescent lamps were only 
recently introduced into the Rio dis- 
trict, but are now stocked by the local 
branch of a large and well-known Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Although the de- 
mand is as yet undeveloped, the outlook 
is promising. There is likely to be some 
call for imported fixtures, but it is be- 
lieved that expansion in the market for 
fluorescent lamps will eventually result 
in domestic production of such fixtures. 
At least one local manufacturer of light- 
ing fixtures for common electric lamps 
is already planning the manufacture of 
fixtures for the fluorescent type. Most 
fixtures used here for common lamps are 
manufactured locally. The domestic in- 
dustry is protected by customs duties 
and is placed in a still more competi- 
tive situation by the reduced value of 
the local currency, in terms of dollars, 
a factor which increases the landed cost 
of imported goods. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

China—Incandescent-lamp bulbs of 
various types are being manufactured by 
47 factories in Shanghai. One of the 
two largest firms, the China General Edi- 
son Co., Inc., a subsidiary of an American 
company, was established in 1919, and its 
rormal output is about 6,000,000 large- 
size lamps and 6,000,000 miniatures. The 
latter are mostly flashlight bulbs, but in- 
clude 300,000 automotive lamps. Vac- 
uum lamps are made up to size 41, and 
gas-filled lamps up to 500 watts. The 
company confines its sales to Chinese 
territory and does not engage in export 
trade. Most of the metal parts and 
wires are imported from the United 
States. 

The Wha Teh Electric Manufacturing 
Co., the second of the two largest firms 
(organized in 1929 by a former employee 
of the China General Edison Co.), has a 
present paid-up capital of 1,500,000 yuan. 
This is the only Chinese-owned lamp fac- 
tory operating under modern conditions 
with modern equipment. Its daily ca- 
pacity of 10,000 large-size bulbs and 9,000 
flashlight lamps can be augmented to a 
total production of 20,000 lamps a day. 
Annual sales approximate 2,000,000 yuan. 
Wha Teh, the only Chinese lamp manu- 
facturer capable of engaging in direct 
export trade, has exported to Hong Kong, 
the Philippine Islands, Netherland In- 
dies, Thailand, and the South Seas. The 
company maintains a testing laboratory 
substantially equipped with American 
apparatus. It guarantees a 1,000-hour 
life for its large lamps and 14-hour burn- 
ing life for flashlight bulbs. Cartons are 
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made by automatic machinery and are 
similar in type and size to those made by 
the Edison company. Wha Teh claims 
that its products are now being used by 
such large consumers as the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, French Municipal 
Council, Shanghai Power Co., depart- 
ment stores, and numerous industrial 
enterprises. The firm has purchased a 
considerable amount of its equipment 
and supplies, such as filament and nickel 
wires, copperplate, and chemicals, from 
the United States. (American Consulate 
General, Shanghai.) 

Colombia.—Fluorescent lighting is lit- 
tle known in Colombia. The principal 
firm handling such lamps is a local 
branch of an American firm. This or- 
ganization is doing most of the mission- 
ary work in connection with fluorescent 
lighting and is the only one stocking a 
relatively full line of such products. 
Their sales of fluorescent lamps are prob- 
ably equal to those of all other dealers 
combined. (American Consulate, Bo- 
gota.) 

Haiti—tThere is a considerable demand 
for electrical fixtures, which are classified 
as imports of arc and incandescent lamps, 
electrical supplies, and other electrical 
apparatus. As indicative of annual im- 
portations of these goods, values (in dol- 
lars) of imports during the last 2 years 
are shown below. These figures are com- 
piled for the period from October 1 to 
September 30. 





Country of origin 1937-38 1938-39 


EES, A Ay $1, 320 

ee pikeieedae nae $6. 40 
ee 7.00 
Czechoslovakia..............-...__}.... 2... 30. 20 
Dominican Republic..............|--.....-- 9. 20 
a 281 | 480. 80 
il an cents wetsinbivent action 4, 308 | 669. 80 
IND ioc accaccccctonnn 601 | 628.40 
Netherlands....................-.-|.---.--...| 102.60 
ki Se Me 1, 588. 00 
ETE ENS SEE, Sane RT 23. 40 
i ae pane 961 | 1,229.20 
Puerto Rico__............-.-- ape 3. 60 


United States -_- 
All other countries. ............... 


a eer | 


Jocccccoace 


102, 609 | 89, 056. 80 








One of the principal factors militating 
against a wider distribution of electrical 
devices in Haiti is that, according to re- 
cent figures, the electric services estab- 
lished in this country have a total of 
slightly more than 6,000 regular custom- 
ers, and the prospects for an immediate 
increase in this number is not encourag- 
ing. (American Consulate, Port-au- 
Prince.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


British West Indies ——Exports of cocoa 
beans from Trinidad in July 1940 totaled 
2,108,494 pounds, a million pounds more 
than the 1,061,623 pounds shipped a year 
ago. 

Cocoa-bean exports from Grenada dur- 
ing August 1940 totaled 182,336 pounds 
(none to the United States), compared 
with 1,093,232 pounds (670,208 to the 
United States) in August 1939. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Trinidad.) 
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Costa Rica—Exports of clean coffee 
during July 1940 totaled 8,061 bags, of 69 
kilograms each, compared with 6,573 bags 
in July 1939. Of the July 1940 total, 7,929 
bags went to the United States, compareg 
with 3,376 in July 1939. Total exports 
from October 1, 1939, through July 1949 
were 307,970 bags. 

Cocoa exports in July 1940 totale 
214,809 kilograms, valued at $25,777 
(156,186 kilograms valued at $18,742 to 
the United States), bringing aggregate 
shipments for the first 7 months of 1949 
to 2,229,030 kilograms, valued at $284,179, 

July 1939 exports were 349,801 kilo. 
grams (49,541 to the United States), and 
those for the first 7 months of 1939, 
4,677,660 kilograms valued at $701,650, 
(American Legation, San José.) 

Guatemala.—The tone of the local cof- 
fee market was slightly better at the end 
of September, and a few transactions for 
both spot and forward deliveries were 
made, owing to some revival of demand 
in the United States, but the total volume 
of business continued to be relatively 
small. 

Average prices of Bourbons rose from 
about $5.60 to $6.05 per quintal (101.43 
pounds), cost and freight, New York; ex- 
tra primes, from about $7.40 to $8: and 
hard beans, from $8.25 to about $8.60 per 
quintal. Contrary to the usual situation 
at this time of the year, few forward con- 
tracts have been made, either inside or 
outside the country. 

The new crop, estimated at around 1,- 
000,000 quintals, is reported to be some- 
what backward in some localities, but a 
few early pickings were reported in the 
lower altitudes. 

Exports during the period August 30 to 
September 26, 1940—taken to cover the 
month of September—are officially given 
as 12,350 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 5,041 in the 4-week period 
from September 1 to 28, 1939. Except for 
63 bags to Chile, all September 1940 eéx- 
ports were to the United States. 

Shipments of 308 bags to Pacific ports 
of the United States remained abnormally 
low, reflecting both lack of demand and 
scarcity of shipping facilities. Ship- 
ments of 8,936 bags to Atlantic ports oc- 
cupied a predominant position in the 
trade, owing largely to the fact that most 
of the coffee going out on consignment 
has been destined for New York. Ship- 
ments to Gulf ports totaled 3,043 bags. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Guate- 
mala.) 

Honduras.—August 1940 coffee exports 
totaled only 55 bags of hulled green cof- 
fee, all to Mexico, compared with 1,023 
in July and 1,960 in August 1939. This 
decline is attributed to seasonal factors, 
as well as to low prices prevailing in the 
United States. Forty cans of ground cof- 
fee were also shipped to Mexico. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

Netherlands Indies ——Exports of coffee 
in May 1940 (latest details available) 
from those sections of the East Indies 
which are under control of the Nether- 
lands are shown in the following table. 

Exports of robusta from July 1939 to 
May 1940, inclusive, totaled 843,805 bags, 
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a decrease of 14 percent from shipments 
“8 the preceding similar period. Total 
exports of robusta for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939, were 1,080,561 bags. 

Exports of arabica from July 1939 to 
May 1940 totaled 88,698 bags, a decrease 
of 30 percent compared with the preced- 
ing similar period. Total arabica ex- 
ports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, amounted to 134,733 bags. 

Reports from Medan state that the 
current harvest of Sumatra arabica is 
approximately 35 percent below normal, 
pecause of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, and that there is little carry-over 
at the present time in that district. Un- 
til picking of the new crop begins, in Sep- 
tember, large supplies will not come on 
the market. 

Now that the entire continent of 
Europe has been cut off, the future of 
Netherlands Indies robusta is decidedly 
uncertain, since this coffee is not custom- 
arily sold in quantity outside that area. 

With regard to arabica, the situation 
is much more favorable, owing partly to 
a small crop this year, and also to the 
fact that the United States remains a 
heavy consumer of this type of coffee. 

The Netherlands Indies Government 
has been authorized to require coffee es- 
tates and coffee dealers to sell their prod- 
uct to a Central Government agency 
known as the Koffiefonds. The order 
became effective August 9, 1940. 

The exportation of coffee—as well as 
interisland shipments from Java and 
Madoera—is prohibited while the above 
requirements are in effect, except by the 
Koffiefonds or under license issued by it. 
These measures are intended to aid the 
local coffee industry. (American Consu- 
late General. Batavia.) 








Bi | Ara- Ro- | ‘ 
Destination | bica | busta | Other | Total 
Bags | Bags | Bags | Bags 
United States........| 2,304 | 2,894 |_. 5, 198 
Netherlands - - tins 328 | 10,925 | 500 11, 753 
Singapore ..| 2,602 | 18,617 | 52) 21,271 
Other countries... . .- 1,116 | 20,105 |..... 21, 221 
Total _....| 6,350 | 52,541! 552 | 59,443 
Total May 1939 9, 365 | 67, 543 985 77, 893 








Note.—-Bags are of 60 kilograms. 
Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


The subject of supplies for Puerto 
Rico’s fats and oils requirements is being 
investigated by the Division of Industrial 
Investigation and Development. Puerto 
Rico produces no animal or vegetable fats 
except a small amount of hog lard of 
poor quality from local slaughterhouses. 
Fats and oils are among the most impor- 
tant products in a country’s economy, 
and Puerto Rico, being an agricultural 
country, should produce most of the ole- 
aginous seeds which yield the oils now 
imported, and should also produce raw 
material for the production of feed for 
hogs and cattle. 

Seeds which are grown in Puerto Rico 
include a small amount of cottonseed, 
coconuts, peanuts, sesame, corn, and cas- 
tor beans, and the island can produce 
palm, soybean, and fish oils. It is said 
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that the coconut crop alone could supply 
6,000,000 pounds of edible oil for shorten- 
ing or margarine, which would cover the 
present total consumption of vegetable 
oils and fats. Present production 
amounts to only 1,000,000 pounds of 
crude cottonseed oil, which is shipped to 
the continental market. Pure lard sup- 
plies 28,000,000 pounds of the annual 
35,000,000-pound requirement for fats 
and oils, and this demand can be re- 
placed by other shortenings made of veg- 
etable oils. Olive oil could be replaced by 
some of the refined oils, such as peanut, 
coconut, sesame, and cottonseed. 

Installation of an oil-extraction mill to 
process copra is under way by a private 
concern, with governmental cooperation. 
This mill is expected to refine coconut 
and other vegetable oils, and to manufac- 
ture vegetable shortening and oleomar- 
garine. 

Philippine copra and its derivatives 
(including shortening and margarine 
made of coconut oil) are not subject to 
the excise tax effective in continental 
United States and are sold in Puerto Rico 
at a considerably lower price than on tne 
mainland—a fact considered detrimental 
to the development of a vegetable-oil in- 
dustry in Puerto Rico. 


Imports of Fats and Oils Into Puerto 
Rico in 1938-39 








Commodity ‘Quantity Value 
From Continental United States: Pounds 
Lard atk shvaia wel chien echo ageaipha |28, 134, 497 $2 373 103 


CORURRIIISTI. 5. snc cékccccns 67, 339 7, 097 
Other edible animal oils and 
fats _ - a a eae 20, 660 1, 536 


Coconut oil, aE Re RI te 977,341) 51,378 


Cottonseed ‘oil, Nee eS 99,878} 11,420 
SE indent cantcdieies 685,611} 68, 279 
eee ee ee 6, 084 946 
Cooxing fats, other than lard...| 586,500) 58,080 
Other edible vegetable oils and 
ORE RC CBE IE 2 AOE 499,823; 94,361 
Pra kkcawicebseaadekudas 128, 420 13, 038 


Other animal grease and fats _- 12, 001 1, 520 





NN adieiinwnndiaketike 31, 200, 154/2, 680, 767 





From foreign countries: 
Lard compound and lard sub- 








iia de treoacsik snip acini 821, 923 55, 623 
Oleomargarine and substitutes_| 1,901,637} 141, 389 
2 | ae | §93, 558} 101,014 
|, a sc raananne 156 15 
SE Qi veiceobigdacendunse 156 7 6, 170 
IE itn di vien ackedhiranbicnad 217,660) 29,484 
Linseed oi] and mixtures of. 796 48 
Soybean oil __.---.-- ake 8, 625 814 
Almond oil, = OE eiiets 375 286 
| RRs: Ss 88 109 
Oils containing alcohol, etc_--_- 100 432 
Saat 24, 764 426 

clin cGdipenckaupaiania 3, 726, 472) 335,810 

| 








oh eae ae ie 926, 626|3, 016, 577 





In 1938-39 Puerto Rico imported 22,- 
712,887 pounds of soap valued at $1,- 
552,122. About 10,000,000 pounds of fats 
and oils would be required for this pro- 
duction if it could be supplied from do- 
mestic sources. Including needs for a 
possible soap industry, the total oil and 
fat consumption in the island amounts to 
about 45,000,000 pounds yearly. (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
San Juan.) 

Canada.—Announcement was made by 
the Minister of Labor on October 11 that 
an Oils Administrator had been ap- 
pointed (under the Wartime Prices and 
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Trade Board) with power to organize, 
conserve, and coordinate the supply, 
processing, and distribution of animal 
and vegetable oils, whether processed, 
partly processed, or unprocessed, includ- 
ing marine animal oils, materials con- 
taining any such oil, and all vitamin ex- 
tracts and preparations. 
ministrator is also authorized to fix 
prices and mark-ups. 


The new ad- 


In the immediate future the adminis- 


trator will be concerned chiefly with fish 
oils, particularly cod-liver oil. The order 


continues the policy of conserving the 
domestic supply of vitamin oils by per- 
mitting exportation of fish livers and fish 
oils only under license issued by the 
board. (American Consulate General, 
Ottawa.) 

Tunisia.—An olive-oil yield for 1939-40 
well above the average is officially indi- 
cated in Tunisia, although no official 
statistics are now published. Unofficial] 
estimates place production at approxi- 
mately 77,000 metric tons, including 170,- 
000 tons of edible olive oil and 7,000 tons 
of olive foots oil. This estimate, if cor- 
rect, indicates a production for the 1939-— 
40 season nearly three times that of the 
previous production year, and greatly in 
excess of previous years. (American 
Consulate, Tunis.) 


Fruits 


Costa Rica—Banana’ shipments in 
August 1940 totaled 267,644 stems, all to 
the United States, compared with a total 
of 190,574 in August 1939. Shipments for 
the first 8 months of 1940 have aggre- 
gated 2,053,754 stems, compared with 
2,345,714 for the 8-month period of 1939. 
(American Legation, San Jose.) 

Mexico.—Harvested pineapple acreage 
which averaged 1,346 acres during 1925- 
29 increased to 4,492 acres during 1935— 
39. Production during the first of these 
5-year periods averaged 17,986 metric 
tons, but rose to an average of 37,311 in 
1935-39. A subsequent decline in har- 
vested tonnage per acre may be due, in 
considerable part, to extension to land 
less suitable and less well prepared. 


Production and Exports of Pineapples in 




















Mexico 
Exports 
Year - ai Per- 
centage 
Total of pro- 
duction 
Metric | Metric 
tons tons 
a TE SOS res 20, 352 571 2.8 
PE nds cehedcnisucundasieues 23, 641 1, 631 6.9 
PRG i situs nstiristn sania aan rials 32, 698 2, 536 7.8 
ei isicieistr aera deitapeicticdce Aaa 42, 101 6, 073 14.4 
ee nery Soe Een Ine. SEs 42, 673 6, 949 16.3 
PRK aniitenccukinmeumanddie’ 36, 394 6, 020 16.5 
TEs nn o5ch che wsnnccoumaniincs 32,687 | 8, 295 25.4 





Consumption was almost entirely do- 
mestic up to about 1930; since that time 
a rapid rise in annual output has been 
accompanied by a sharp increase in ex- 
ports, particularly since 1933. Even in 
1939, however, substantial quantities of 
the crop remained unharvested, during 
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the main shipping season, at principal 
production points. 

Exports have gone almost entirely to 
the United States. During 1935 a few 
tons moved to Europe. 

Pineapples shipped to the United 
States have been chiefly for consumption 
in the fresh state, and while many went 
to markets near the border, some were 
sent as far as Boston. Intervention by 
the Government, in an effort to assist 
producers in the marketing of their crops, 
resulted in contracts with canneries in 
the United States for fruit to be used dur- 
ing 1940. (American Embassy, Mexico.) 

Trinidad.—Production of grapefruit 
(estimated at 26,000,000 fruit) in Trini- 
dad during the crop season January 1 to 
August 1, 1940, is reported satisfactory. 

Local consumption has been placed at 
approximately 6,000,000, both as fruit 
and as fruit juice. 

Total exports during the season 
amounted to 12,449,205 grapefruit and 
111,707 gallons of grapefruit juice. Ex- 
cept for small shipments to neighboring 
West Indian Colonies, all grapefruit is 
shipped to the United Kingdom. At least 
90 percent of the grapefruit juice goes to 
Canada. 

The difficulties of ocean transportation 
from Trinidad to the United Kingdom, 
and other conditions arising from the 
war situation have caused anxiety to 
grapefruit producers, but it is under- 
stood that arrangements have been 
made for Great Britain to guarantee the 
purchase of at least the greater portion 
of next season’s crop. (American Con- 
sulate, Trinidad.) 


Grains and Products 


The rice market in Puerto Rico was 
decidedly stronger and advancing stead- 
ily during the week ended October 19, 
1940. It is therefore difficult to calculate 
average prices quoted by mills on the dif- 
ferent rices. Large purchases, however, 
were made, especially in Blue Rose and 
Southern Japans. Prolifics are said to be 
out of the picture at present, owing to 
substantial advances in prices. One 
source reports that replacements in Pro- 
lifics cannot be negotiated below $3.20. 
The existing situation is resulting in 
more activity in California rice. 

Actual prices quoted by mills on Octo- 
ber 19, per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Puerto Rican ports, on the principal 
grades were as follows: California Japan 
rice—Extra Fancy $3.65, Fancy $3.60, 
Extra Choice $3.55, Choice $3.50; South- 
ern rices—Blue Rose Extra Fancy $3.35 
to $3.50, Japans Texas $3.20, Japans Ar- 
kansas $3.30 to $3.35. 

Arrivals during the week ended Octo- 
ber 12 were unofficially reported as 40,019 
pockets, 36,619 of southern origin and 
400 from California. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, San Juan.) 

Receipts of rice at Hawaii, including 
Army and Navy unloads, from continen- 
tal United States during the week ended 
October 12, 1940, totaled 555,000 pounds 
of cleaned and 200 pounds of brown. 

The price of California-Japanese rice 
was the same as last week. A new price 
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of $1.54 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. country 
shipping points, was quoted for No. 1 
paddy, yielding 50 percent head rice. 
Scattered sales were reported locally, 
with interest increasing. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Hono- 
lulu.) 

Burma.—Between January 1 and Au- 
gust 7, 1940, 2,037,293 tons of rice were 
exported from Burma, compared with 
2,550,142 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1939. 


Exports From Burma of Rice Not in the 














Husk 
| | 
4 weeks ended | Total, Jan. 1- 
; 7. 1 7 
Kind | Aug. 7, 1940 | Aug. 7, 1940 
| | 
| India | Other India Other 
| Tons Tons | Tons | Tons 
Boiled __- .-| 33,598 | 32,425 | 688,025 | 317, 769 
Cleaned | 18, 140 j 52, 068 395, 134 488, 178 
Broken, cleaned.__| 7,969 | 2,488 | 89,845 | 13, 168 
aT a 576 | 19, 064 
Total___- 59,707 | 87, 112 |1, 173, 580 838, 179 


| | 





(American Consulate, Rangoon.) 


Cuba.—The recently improved demand 
for American rice continued, notwith- 
standing increased prices during the 
latter part of the week ended October 
16, 1940. Dealers reported many in- 
quiries by buyers which could not be met 
because of withdrawal of offers by ex- 
porting mills pending settlement of the 
confused conditions in markets of origin. 
In view of normally adequate supplies on 
hand and on order, the considerable ex- 
tent of forward buying appears to indi- 
cate a current disposition in some 
quarters toward speculative purchases. 

Sales continued at around 75,000 
pockets, with deliveries up to March 1941, 
according to trade advices. Rexoras, 5 
to 50 percent broken, sold freely at $3.60 
to $2.95; Early Prolifics, 20 to 66 per- 
cent broken, moved in good volume at 
$2.85 to $2.50, about one-half of which 
represented sales of new-crop ices. 
Some Fortunas, 7 to 50 percent broken, 
were traded at $3.30 to $2.95. Niras with 
3 and 10 percent broken grains sold nar- 
rowly at $3.65 and $3.50, respectively. A 
few lots of mixed Fortuna-Nira, 25 per- 
cent broken, were disposed of at $3.15 to 
$3.06, according to grade and date of de- 
livery. (These prices are all per 100 
pounds on a c. i. f. Habana basis.) 

The position of Oriental rices remained 
unchanged, with no sales for import, 
new shipments, or firm offerings reported 
during the week. Nominal quotations 
remained unchanged at around 17s. 6d. 
per hundredweight (112 pounds), c. i. f. 
Cuban ports, with war-risk insurance for 
account of buyer. This compares with 
offerings of recently arrived spot stocks 
at 14s. 3d. for Siam Super, 14s. 9d. for 
Extra Super, and 15s. 9d. for the 100 
percent, which, according to trade 
sources, are meeting with limited accept- 
ance in view of the more favorable prices 
of comparable American grains. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period October 9-16, 1940, 
totaled 34,000 pockets (1,551,717 kilo- 
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grams) of American rice and 8,000 
(823,680 kilograms) of Oriental ri 
according to statistics compiled privately 
from ships’ manifests. (American Cop. 
sulate General, Habana.) 


Meat and Products 


Uruguay.—Exports of Uruguayan re. 
frigerated meat for the first 9 months of 
1940 totaled 55,515 metric tons, of which 
38,925 went to the United Kingdom, ag 
against 28,722 tons during the same 
period of 1939, a 36-percent increase 
Shipments to other countries totaleg 
16,590 tons, compared with 22,190 in 1939, 
a decrease of 25 percent. (American 
Consulate General, Montevideo.) 


Spices and Related Products 


Grenada (British West Indies) —Rx. 
ports of nutmegs from Grenada in August 
1940 totaled 292,544 pounds (224,448 to 
the United States), compared with 144. 
816 (80,080 to the United States) in Ap. 
gust 1939. 

Exports of mace totaled 11,872 pounds 
(2,016 to United States), compared with 
52,192 (6,048 United States) in August 
1939. (American Consulate, Trinidad.) 


Sugar and Related Products 
U. S. IMPORTS 


CANE SUGAR 


(includes Philippine Islands) 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 100 MILLION POUNDS 


United States imports of sugar during August 
1940 aggregated 542,434,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 586,488,000 pounds during the 
preceding months and 648,504,000 pounds 
in August last year. 


Vegetables and Miscellaneous Products 


Canada.—Although potato digging is 
just getting under way, few shipments 
are moving out of the Province, and the 
outlook for markets is poor. According 
to reports from Prince Edward Island 
dated October 9, 1940, most potatoes dis- 
posed of locally were going to starch fac- 
tories, the quoted price being 27 cents per 
bushel, field run, compared with 30 cents 
per bushel for table stock, graded and 
bagged for shipment. It was stated that 
no price had been set for seed potatoes. 

A few hundred bushels of Irish cobbler 
seed potatoes have been shipped to Vene- 
zuela. These were packed in crates of 
110 pounds each instead of the usual 
sacks. Small quantities of seed potatoes 
have been going to South America for 
several years. It is stated that formerly 
the variety was principally “Bliss Tri- 
umphs” but that variety has not proved 
satisfactory and only 100 acres were 
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planted this year. (American Consulate 
General, Halifax.) 

Chile-—-The Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 17, 1940, promulgated a law, effec- 
tive August 29, 1940, establishing an 
export tax upon shipments of legumes for 
the purpose of financing a campaign for 
the extermination of the bean weavil and 
other pests affecting the cultivation of 
peans, lentils, peas, garbanzos, and fava 
peans, aS well as cereal, forage, and 
horticultural crops. (American Embassy, 
Santiago.) 

Guatemala.—Chicle production during 
the crop year ended August 31, 1940, was 
officially reported at 1,297,859 pounds. 
The outlook for the 1940-41 season is 
much better, a yield of about 3,000,000 
pounds being anticipated. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 


Glass and Products 


Germany.—The Deutsche Reich post 1s 
reported. to be replacing metal bells in 
telephone sets with bells made of a glass 
and metal composition. Experiments 
along these lines have been in progress 
since the beginning of 1939, when glass- 
lead compositions were devised for the 
manufacture of telephone and similar 
bells. This idea, however, was not fav- 
ored as lead is also one of Germany’s 
important import raw materials. 

A glass composition which consists en- 
tirely of domestic raw materials and said 
to fulfill all requirements as to sound, 
durability, and other qualities, for tele- 
phone and similar bell systems was re- 
cently reported. Plans are now under 
way to expand substitutions of metal 
bells in larger equipment. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 

India.—Prior to the war India regu- 
larly imported large supplies of glass 
globes to fit ““Petromas,” “Hasag,” “Efar,” 
and other pressure lanterns imported 
from Germany and Sweden. The trade 
reports that, just before the outbreak of 
hostilities, dealers received large stocks of 
German and Swedish globes, which are 
now being sold at prices as high as 12 
to 15 rupees per dozen. Globes from Ja- 
pan are retailed at 4 to 5 rupees per 
dozen and some mica globes at 15 rupees 
per dozen. It is believed that American 
heat-resisting glass globes might now be 
introduced, provided prices would enable 
dealers to sell them locally at prices now 
obtained in the market for existing stocks 
of European globes. (American Consu- 
late General, Calcutta.) 


Iron and Steel 


Brazil.—Some 80,000 tons of iron ore, 
according to reports, will be exported to 
the United States from the port of An- 
tonina, Parana, in the near future. Bra- 
zilian iron ore reaching the United 
States comes usually from the State of 
Minas Geraes and moves through Rio 
de Janeiro. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro, and American 
Consulate General, Sao Paulo.) 

Production of pig iron in Brazil is ex- 
pected to total 200,000 long tons in 1940, 
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according to estimates (based on the 
104,278-ton output of the January-July 
period) of the Agricultural Information 
Service of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Production in the calendar year 1939 
amounted to 160,016 tons. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Canada.—Thirty-nine companies op- 
erating 54 plants and employing $113,- 
660,251 as capital comprised the primary 
iron and steel industry of Canada in 
1939. An average of 13,827 employees is 
reported for the year, with salaries and 
wages paid totaling $20,410,517. Mate- 
rials consumed cost $29,629,376 and out- 
lay for fuel and electricity was $6,174,- 
661; gross selling value of products 
turned out was $75,934,481. These figures 
represent substantial increases in every 
item over 1938, despite the closing of one 
plant. (Canadian Bureau of Statistics.) 

Production of pig iron in Canada de- 
clined in August, but that of ferro-alloys 
and of steel ingots and castings gained. 
August pig-iron output stood at 88,885 
gross tons against 95,924 tons in July, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, while ferro-alloy production to- 
taled 9,697 tons (against 9,257) and that 
of steel ingots and castings amounted to 
172,210 tons (against 169,577). 

Cumulative figures for 8 months place 
1940 far ahead of 1939 in all three cate- 
gories—pig-iron production being re- 
ported at 734,436 tons against 422,028, 
that of ferro-alloys at 77,198 tons against 
40,692, and that of steel ingots and cast- 
ings at 1,300,033 tons against 813,309. 

Denmark.—Constantly mounting prices 
for German iron and steel in Denmark 
have seriously handicapped the opera- 
tions of established Danish plants en- 
gaged in manufacturing machinery and 
Diesel marine engines, it is reported from 
Denmark. This contrasts with the com- 
parative stability of iron and steel prices 
within Germany proper. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 

India.—India is reported looking to the 
United States for the ties with which to 
bale its 1940 cotton crop. Estimates 
place the total of “hoops” required for 
this purpose at 22,000 tons. Not all this 
quantity must be imported, however, 
since there are some stocks and since, 
in the face of limited imports, used ties 
will be more extensively employed than 
they have been in the past. The supply 
of new and used ties available in India is 
expected to be sufficient to meet the in- 
itial demand anticipated for September, 
while giving time for supplies ordered 
from Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States to arrive. Indian produc- 
tion of cotton ties and baling bands is 
described as negligible. (American Con- 
sulate, Bombay.) 

Japan.—With only two-thirds of the 
former supply of tin plate to be allotted, 
the seafood-packing industry of Naga- 
saki Prefecture, distribution is to be lim- 
ited to the best-equipped and most effi- 
cient plants. Eighteen canneries have 
combined in a single joint-stock enter- 
prise to facilitate distribution of avail- 
able tin plate and to eliminate the less 
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efficient canneries. ‘(American Consu- 
late, Nagasaki.) 

New Zealand.—Acute shortage of many 
types of iron and steel in the face of 
strong demand characterized the New 
Zealand market in July. The supply of 
pig iron, although still inadequate, has 
improved with resumption of shipments 
from Australia. Even so, there have 
been proposals to reopen the Onekaka 
works for the production of pig iron, but 
the American Consulate General at 
Wellington reports that for the time 
being, at least, this will not be done. 

United Kingdom.—Despite the inten- 
Sive air attack to which many producing 
centers were subjected, British steel mills 
throughout August maintained the high 
level of operations of preceding months, 
and, in fact, are reported to have set new 
production levels. Steel-consuming in- 
dustries, too, are described as having ex- 
perienced no delays because of lack of 
necessary supplies. Demand in all prin- 
cipal producing centers continues un- 
abated for practically all lines of mate- 
rial with the exception of tin plate, the 
demand for which is down in reflection 
of the curtailment of manufacture and 
use of tin containers. 

The tonnage of iron ore taken from 
British mines rose substantially in July 
and August, with some mines reporting 
increases of as much as 60 percent over 
the corresponding months of 1939. Ar- 
rivals of foreign iron ore are reported to 
be regular, with the largest shipments 
coming from Spain, Brazil, Sierra Leone, 
and Newfoundland. 

German airplanes shot down over Eng- 
land are providing scrap for British fur- 
naces. Material so salvaged is being 
added to the 1,000 tons or more of scrap 
being collected each week by some 3,500 
voluntary organizations throughout the 
country engaged in gathering up waste 
material. An iron and steel scrap exhi- 
bition held in London to stimulate public 
interest stressed the importance of this 
material in the conduct of the war. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lon- 
don.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


Haiti.—No large market exists for im- 
Ported women’s handbags in Haiti, and 
of the limited quantity imported the 
lower-priced varieties enjoy the widest 
distribution. Haitian statistics do not 
record imports of women’s handbags 
separately but include them with pocket- 
books, tobacco pouches, pocket cases, 
and similar products, imports of which 
in the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1939, amounted to only 1,800 pounds. Of 
the total amount received, the United 
States supplied 70 percent, France 174 
percent, and Belgium 4 percent. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 

India.—Production of women’s hand- 
bags in India is very limited, and few are 
imported. Since very few Indian women 
use handbags, sales are restricted mainly 
te Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Par- 
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sees, who form a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total population. Nearly all 
of the limited domestic handbag produc- 
tion is of the lower-priced varieties. 
(American Consulate, Bombay.) 


Leather 


Brazil—A survey reveals that Brazil is 
not in position at present to supply 
substantial quantities of high-quality 
kid-glove leathers required by glove 
manufacturers in the United States. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

India.—Seasonal influences adversely 
affected the Indian market for leather 
and leather manufactures during the 
second quarter of the present year. 
(April, May, and June usually constitute 
the slack season of the year.) The mar- 
ket was also affected to some extent by 
the declines in raw-materials quotations. 
As is the usual practice, large numbers of 
Calcutta and other North Indian city 
cobblers made their annual exodus to the 
up-country villages to till their farms, 
this usually taking 4 to 5 months, begin- 
ning in April. Therefore, no improve- 
ment in this trade is anticipated until 
September. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta.) 

Philippine Islands—The slight im- 
provement in sales of American leathers 
in the Philippines during September was 
attributed to the cessation of the rainy 
season, better prices for copra, and in- 
creased employment brought about by the 
rice harvesting and planting season. Re- 
tail shoe sales continued to be depressed, 
with collections slow and credit restricted 
Operations of the Government-owned 
National Footwear Corporation con- 
tinued to disturb the shoe trade, in that 
private investors withheld making com- 
mitments, owing to the threat of compe- 
tition from this source. Stocks of Amer- 
ican leathers continued ample, but sup- 
plies of Australian grades were low. 
(American Consulate, Manila.) 


Raw materials 


China.—The principal classes of goat 
skins exported from China are known as 
Szechuens and Hankows. Since the oc- 
cupation of Hankow by the Japanese 
forces, shipment of the latter type skins 
have been severely reduced. During the 
1940 season only about 100,000 Hankow 
goat skins were made available, compared 
with a normal of 5,000,000. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai.) 

Peru.—Stocks of hides and skins in 
Peru at the end of August were reported 
to be at very high levels. Cattle hides 
were estimated at 19,900 hides, as com- 
pared with only 900 last year at the same 
time. Sheep and lamb skin slats num- 
bered 978,000 this year, while at the end 
of August 1939 they numbered only 366,- 
300 pieces. Goat and kid skins amounted 
to 57,000 pieces at the end of August 1940. 
and a year ago only 16,000. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 

United Kingdom.—The Ministry of 
Food has announced reduced prices for 
hides from casualty steers, heifers, cows, 
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and bulls. Prices to be paid on or after 
September 30 are 334 d. per pound for 
steer and heifer hides, 3% d. for cow 
hides, and 3 d. for bull hides. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, London.) 


Lumber and Products 


Hardwood and softwood lumber ex- 
ports (including boards, planks, scant- 
lings, flooring, sawed timber, sawn rail- 
road ties, and box shooks), logs and hewn 
railroad ties, in the first 9 months of 
1940 totaled 838,657 M board feet com- 
pared with 989,695 M feet in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939, a decline of 15 
percent. 

Of the amount exported during the 
current year, sawed material (including 
sawn railroad ties and box shooks) ac- 
counted for 766,158 M feet compared 
with 870,567 during the 1939 period. On 
the same basis of comparison, exports 
of logs and hewn timber (including hewn 
railroad ties) totaled 72,499 M feet 
against 119,128, a decline of 39 percent. 

Exports of sawn softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
563,563 M feet in the first 3 quarters of 
the current year against 617,695 M feet 
in the corresponding months of 1939. 
Sawn softwoods consisted principally of 
Douglas fir, southern pine, spruce, white 
ponderosa, and sugar pine, redwood, 
cedar, and cypress. Of these species, 
spruce, cedar, and cypress recorded 
gains. Sawn hardwoods (including floor- 
ing and excluding railroad ties and box 
shooks) totaled 116,371 M feet (215,971 
during the 1939 period). Softwood log 
exports totaled 46,276 M feet (87,700); 
hardwood logs 15,666 M feet (18,693); 
hewn railroad ties 10,557 M board feet 
(12,735); sawn railroad ties, 16,219 M 
board feet (16,814); and box shooks 
70,005 M board feet (20,087). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawn railroad ties, box shooks, and 
empty packing cases) for the first 9 
months of 1940 totaled 678,076 M feet 
against 651,383 in the corresponding 
months of 1939, a gain of 4 percent. Of 
this amount, logs (hardwood and soft- 
months of 1940 totaled 678,076 M feet, 
(162,894); softwood lumber, 432,094 M 
feet (414,736) ; and hardwood lumber and 
sawed cabinet woods, 79,390 M feet 
(67,204). 

In the softwood lumber group, spruce 
was the most important species imported, 
totaling 208,645 M feet (190,528). 

Germany.—Strict investment control 
in German woodworking and allied in- 
dustries has been provided for by an order 
issued by the Reich Minister of Econom- 
ics, effective September 13, 1940, and 
valid to December 31, 1941. 

The German-Slovak wood price agree- 
ment concerning Czecho-Slovak lumber 
exports to Germany expired on Septem- 
ber 30, 1940, and negotiations for the 
new price agreement, which began in 
Bratislava on September 10, are expected 
to lead to slight price reductions. Total 
Czecho-Slovak exports of wood during 
the first 6 months of 1940 were valued at 
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26,316,000 reichsmarks. 
bassy, Berlin.) 

Luzemburg.—Lumber production ip 
Luxemburg (since its incorporation last 
August into the customs territory of Ger. 
many) has become available to the Ger. 
man lumber industry. German trade 
journals list Luxemburg’s output of woog 
in 1936-37 as follows, in cubic meters: 
Hardwood, exclusive of firewood, 11,617 
(oak 8,034 and beech 3,384); firewood 
69,807; softwood, 14,969 (spruce 6,931 
and pine 7,595.) Production of tannerg’ 
bark exceeds domestic requirements; ex. 
ports in 1937-38 reached 6,370 metric 
tons, of which 4,750 tons went to Ger. 
many. (American Embassy, Berlin.) 

Manchuria.—Timber production jg 
scheduled to be increased to 8,000,009 
cubic feet during 1940, as compared with 
6,000,000 for 1939. (American Consulate 
General, Harbin.) 

Nigeria.—Barrels, casks, shooks, and 
lumber have been made subject to new 
rental fees in customs warehouses jn 
Nigeria. 

Formerly there were three scales of 
charges for rental in customs warehouses 
in Nigeria, the first applying to imports 
at Lagos only, not including Apapa; the 
second applying to imports at all other 
ports, except Apapa and Port Harcourt, 
where the warehouses are operated by 
the railway; and the third applying to 
exports at all ports. The previous scale 
of charges made no distinction between 
rentals on cargo imported for entry and 
cargo entered for transshipment. The 
new regulations provide separate and ad- 
ditional scales to apply to transshipment 
goods “at any port in Nigeria.” 

The reduction in rental charges on 
transshipment goods has been made be- 
cause of dislocation of transshipment 
schedules by war requirements for ship- 
ping space. (American Consulate, 
Lagos.) 

Spain.—Brierwood used in the manu- 
facture of smoking pipes is produced in 
the Province of Gerona and in the north- 
ern part of the Province of Barcelona. 
The present dislocation of international 
trade has precluded most importations 
from France, and it has been reported 
that the industry is turning toward 
Spain as a possible source of raw ma- 
terials. 

Spanish producers have in the past ex- 
ported brierwood to England, as well as 
to the United States. Production was 
greatly curtailed during the civil war and 
has only recently begun to _ recover. 
Several firms in the Barcelona district 
are engaged in the cutting and prepara- 
tion of brierwood. Approximately 5,000 
sacks, or bales, are at present being pro- 
duced annually. In 1938, 180 bags of 
brierwood in blocks, valued at $2,381, 
were exported from the Barcelona dis- 
trict to the United States. Prices for 
brierwood, f. o. b. Spanish ports, are 
said to be more than twice former rates. 
Recent quotations give prices as $35 per 
bag for first quality (containing 30 per- 
cent first choice) and $28 for second 
quality. (American Consulate General, 
Barcelona.) 


(American Em. 
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Sweden.—Wood may now be used in- 
stead of coal, coke, or fuel oil for the 
operation of industries and railroads. 
The Fuel Commission has rescinded the 
previous regulation, in effect since Feb- 
ruary 5, 1940, prohibiting its use. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Stockholm.) 

United Kingdom.—General demand for 
southern pine in the United Kingdom is 
for stock finished to exact size, whether 
planed or sawn, and not prepared ¥g inch 
scant, according to London trade advices. 
Some indication of probable require- 
ments are: Lengths—10 to 24 feet, aver- 
age 16 feet, or better. Thicknesses and 
widths—33¥%3 percent to be 3 inches 
thick and from 5 inches to 9 inches wide, 
33% percent to be 242 inches thick and 
from 5 inches to 9 inches wide, 3343 per- 
cent to be 2 inches thick and from 5 
inches to 9 inches wide; fair range of all 
widths but no odd '%-inch, average 7 
inches, accurately sawn to size or pre- 
pared hit and miss to size; thickness of 
lumber to be uniform. The variety of 
lengths available is insufficient to meet 
the demand of the market, especially for 
odd lengths. At present there is not 
much demand for 2-inch by 4-inch tim- 
ber. Formerly there was an outlet for 
\4-inch scant size in the building trade, 
particularly for small houses, but building 
has practically ceased. The majority of 
important sizes are being converted to 
other thicknesses, for such purposes as 
boxes and table tops. For these purposes 
full sizes, whether rought or planed, 
rather than scant, are considered more 
advantageous. 

Parana pine coming into the market 
from Brazil is unusually well sawn and 
is generally accurate to specifications 
within 1/32 inch. Most Parana pine is 
in board sizes, 1 inch, 1% inches, 1% 
inches, and not thicker than 2 inches. 
Northern and southern Europe formerly 
supplied boards in thicknesses up to 112 
inches; those from Finland were mostly 
in thicknesses of 34 and 7% inch, also in 
1 inch, 114 inches, and 1% inches (all 
measures full size). Importation from 
these sources has, of course, ceased. 

The freight rate of $40 per thousand 
board feet on southern pine is char- 
acterized as high in comparison with the 
rate from western ports, and the im- 
mediate outlook for further substantial 
purchases from the United States is not 
particularly encouraging. (American 
Embassy, London.) 


Machinery 


United States exports of industrial ma- 
chinery during September amounted to 
$36,890,941, showing a decline of 4 per- 
cent from the August total of $38,466,083. 
The salient feature of the September 
trade was the continued rise in exports 
of power-driven metalworking machin- 
ery, which surpassed the _ previous 
month’s record total of $21,420,050 and 
reached a new high at $22,452,289. Ship- 
ments of machine tools to England 
mounted to $15,070,249 compared with 
$12,480,621 in August and $7,954,726 in 
July, while consignments to Japan de- 
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clined to $587,632 from $1,875,503 in 
August, and comparable exports to the 
Soviet Union dropped to $894,999 from 
$1,795,826. Milling machine exports rose 
63 percent, totaling $4,681,477, as against 
$2,864,179 in the previous month. Ex- 
ports of lathes were maintained at about 
the same level, with September ship- 
ments valued at $3,881,912 compared with 
$3,807,855 in August. A 31l-percent de- 
cline was recorded for exports of grind- 
ing machines, which fell to $3,117,510 
from $4,504,421, drilling machines showed 
a 52-percent gain, with September ex- 
ports totaling $1,393,994 against $917,993 
in the previous month. Shipments of 
rolling-mill equipment came to $1,100,- 
016 showing little change from the 
August value of $1,175,648, while metal- 
working machinery other than power- 
driven dropped to $750,880 from $938,687. 

A 22-percent decline was recorded for 
mining, well, and pumping equipment, 
with September shipments valued at 
$3,220,322, compared with $4,144,971 in 
August. Exports of mining and quarry- 
ing equipment totaled $976,132, as 
against $1,011,506 in August; oil well and 
refining equipment was down to $1,597,- 
198 from $2,257,437 in the previous 
month, and pumping machinery declined 
to $646,992 from $876,008. 

Construction and conveying equipment 
valued at $2,075,348 was exported in 
September, showing a decline of 26 per- 
cent from the August figure of $2,821,- 
332. Excavators and parts were down to 
$623,300 from $735,043; graders and 
scrapers declined to $307,891 from $590,- 
240. Shipments of conveying equipment 
and parts dropped to $218,246 from 
$384,008; and cranes, hoists, and der- 
ricks came to $252,451 as against $265,- 
583 in August. 

September exports of power-generat- 
ing machinery amounted to $1,588,044, 
showing a gain of 9 percent over the 
August value of $1,462,055. Shipments 
of Diesel and semi-Diesel engines came 
to $228,288, compared with $222,562 in 
the previous month; other internal-com- 
bustion engines totaled $145,115 against 
$149,261. Exports of Diesel and Diesel 
electric locomotives rose to $269,573 
from $124,832, and shipments of steam 
boilers, condensers, superheaters, and 
accessories totaled $170,539 compared 
with $157,565 in August. 

Valued at $1,676,566 shipments of tex- 
tile, sewing, and shoe machinery showed 
a 6-percent decline from the August total 
of $1,780,163. September exports of tex- 
tile machinery came to $1,024,113, com- 
pared with $1,141,173 in the previous 
month; shipments of sewing machines 
and parts rose to $602,707 from $596,907; 
while shoe machinery was valued at 
$49,746, compared with $42,083 in the 
previous month. 

Exports classified as “other industrial 
machinery” totaled $5,127,492, a decline 
of 13 percent from the August figure of 
$5,898,825. Shipments of sugar-mill ma- 
chinery amounted to $179,367, compared 
with $230,696 in the previous month; 
woodworking machinery dropped to 
$257,718 from $383,838; and air com- 
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pressors were down to $235,394 from 
$312,590. Exports of ball and roller bear- 
ings and parts valued at $890,845 showed 
a slight gain over the August total of 
$879,196, while shipments of valves rose 
to $366,113 from $309,605. 

A 15-percent decline was recorded for 
shipments of printing and bookbinding 
equipment, which came to $296,631, com- 
pared with $348,534 in August. 

Brazil.—Local interest has recently 
been manifest in machinery for produc- 
ing tapioca and other mandioca prod- 
ucts. Brazilians hope that by improving 
the quality of tapioca they can obtain a 
share of the United States market, now 
supplied largely from the Netherland 
Indies. 

Machinery for producing cavoa yarn 
has likewise been the subject of inquiry. 
Cavoa is a fiber plant from which a yarn 
is made for weaving summer-weight 
washable suitings. The plant is also 
used in making heavy paper, as well as a 
very fine, light type of stationery. Much 
has been done to perfect the plant as a 
substitute for jute, which is used exten- 
sively for coffee and other sacks. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché Rio, de Janeiro.) 

China.—British smelting equipment 
will be used by a new tin-mining com- 
pany recently formed in Yunnan Prov- 
ince by the National Government at 
Chungking and the provincial govern- 
ment. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai.) 

Finland.—It is expected that 10,000 
wood-gas generators will be in use in 
Finland by the end of the year, according 
to Nachrichten fuer Aussenhandel, Ber- 
lin. In addition to installations in trac- 
tors and cars, units for use in fishing 
boats are now being produced. 

Mexico.—A cellulose plant costing 12,- 
000,000 pesos will be erected by Celulosas 
de Mexico, S. A., according to press re- 
ports. Difficulties in importing raw ma- 
terial for the rayon industry led to the 
formation of this new company by the 
Union of Manufacturers of Rayon Prod- 
ucts. The company has been granted tax 
exemptions for a period of 5 years and is 
to begin operations within 180 days. 

(Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Mexico, D. F.) 

Union of South Africa—Purchases of 
machinery and machine tools by the 
Transvaal mines totaled £1,456,614 in 
1939, compared with £1,607,007 in 1938 
and £1,683,733 in 1937, according to sta- 
tistics published by the Transvaal Cham- 
ber of Mines. 

Additions to the Johannesburg Gas 
Works, costing £100,000, have been sanc- 
tioned by the Johannesburg City Coun- 
cil. Since the plant was originally put in 
commission, carbonizing capacity has 
been more than doubled without any cor- 
responding addition to the purification 
plant. It is proposed to correct this sit- 
uation, and also to erect a carburetted 
water-gas plant as a stand-by to the ex- 
isting carbonizing plant. Gas-works tar 
and coke breeze could be used to operate 
this unit most economically. In the fu- 
ture the council proposes to erect a dis- 
tillation and benzol plant for the extrac- 
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tion of tar byproducts. (Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Johan- 
nesburg.) 


Farm Machinery 


United States exports of farm imple- 
ments and machinery during September 
amounted to $4,912,825, or 15 percent be- 
low the corresponding 1939 trade which 
was valued at $5,748,710. However, ex- 
ports of farm equipment for the first 9 
months of 1940 are considerably higher 
than those for the same period of 1939, 
the January-—September total for 1940 
being $61,842,539 compared with $54,121,- 
800 for the comparable period of last 
year. September exports of tillage imple- 
ments, amounting to $422,489, were prac- 
tically unchanged from the comparable 
1939 shipments when the trade totaled 
$421,841. 

Exports of tractors, parts, and acces- 
sories were valued at $3,793,943, an 11 
percent decrease from the September 
1939 total of $4,257,936. Shipments of 
wheel tractors declined to $1,563,918 from 
$1,764,123. Exports of tracklaying trac- 
tors of the carburetor type totaled 
$296,455, a 9 percent decline from the 
September 1939 figure of $325,639 and 


shipments of fuel-injection type track-- 


laying tractors registered a 22 percent 
decline, dropping to $973,297 from 
$1,247,770. Foreign sales of tractor parts 
and accessories were valued at $960,273, 
an increase of 4 percent over the Sep- 
tember 1939 total of $920,404. Harvest- 
ing machinery exports, valued at $328,881, 
were 38 percent below the corresponding 
1939 trade amounting to $531,292. Other 
types of farm equipment showing declines 
in foreign sales during September 1940 
included seed separators, hay presses, 
sprayers and dusters, feed cutters and 
grinders, windmills and parts, and poul- 
try, dairy, and beekeeping equipment. 


Machine Tools 


Switzerland—Machine tools valued at 
slightly more than 50,000,000 francs 
($11,300,000) were exported from Swit- 
zerland in 1939. The principal purchas- 
ers were France (23 percent), Germany 
(18 percent), England (18 percent), and 
Japan (10 percent). Imports of machine 
tools amounted to 20,600,000 francs 
($4,640,000) , of which Germany supplied 
58 and the United States 22 percent. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


Imports of ergot, ergosterium, and 
ergosterol into the United States during 
the first 8 months of the current year 
aggregating 91,330 pounds valued at 
$176,461, originated largely in Portugal. 
Receipts during the period were credited 
as follows: Spain 8,466 pounds valued at 
$29,568; Portugal 80,592 pounds, $141,- 
458; and Hungary 2,272 pounds valued 
at $5,435. 

Argentina.—Imports of medicinals into 
Argentina during the first half of the 
current year were valued at 2,058,854 
pesos (arbitrary tariff valuation), com- 
pared with 2,484,298 pesos in the same 
period of 1939. In the entire year 1939, 
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the value was 5,766,000 pesos, of which 
products valued at 1,951,000 pesos came 
from Germany, 209,000 from the United 
Kingdom, and 1,108,000 from the United 
States. 

The decline in imports this year may 
be ascribed in part to increased domestic 
production. During 1939 two German 
firms began manufacturing certain me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical products lo- 
cally, following the lead of many other 
foreign firms which either have their 
own manufacturing branches in the Ar- 
gentine or operate through domestic 
firms under license arrangement. 

Newfoundland.—Cod liver oil refiners 
have been very active during the cur- 
rent year as a result of increased de- 
mand following withdrawal of Norwegian 
supplies from world markets. Produc- 
tion from early fisheries was relatively 
heavy, but in August and September, 
during which the heaviest yield is antici- 
pated, the catch was disappointing. The 
fall fishery continues, however, but the 
outlook is not encouraging, and it is not 
expected that the total year’s output will 
be more than average. Demand for oil 
has been active and no carryover is an- 
ticipated. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, St. John’s.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


Germany.—In August 1940 the Board 
of Censors approved four feature pic- 
tures, all of which were German produc- 
tions, according to FILM-KURIER in 
Berlin. This compares with six feature 
films, likewise exclusively of German 
origin, in the preceding month and with 
15 pictures, of which 14 were German 
and 1 Italian, in August of last year. 
It is explained that this wide difference 
with the total for August of 1939 is due 
mainly to the later commencement of 
the film rental season this year. In 
August 1939 an especially large number 
of pictures was submitted for approval 
in preparation for the beginning of the 
new season. The films passed in August 
brings the total for the first 8 months 
of 1940 to 60 features contrasted with 
88 for the comparative period of 1939. 

The table which follows divides the 
approved feature films for the first 8 
months of 1939 and 1940 according to 
the country of production: 




















January- | January- 
Country August | August 
1939 1940 
ee ee 61 1 52 
Italy A asetabedamnas 4 5 
SN So. Ficus cicieinasrie 16 3 
es ne Set ei. 
a a a 2 
Ne Rs  aocduhaenscee 1 
SE RE ape ee eee | 1 
ee ee ee 88 60 





1 Including 2 foreign-language pictures. 
(Vice Consul, Berlin, Germany.) 


Statistics published by the German 
trade paper, Film-Kurier, reveal that 97 
motion pictures were imported by the 
Protectorate Bohemia and Moravia dur- 
ing the period January 1-August 31, 
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1940, compared with 94 during the gor. 
responding period of 1939. Of these 
films, 49 were German (39 in 1939), 54 
American (54), and 10 Italian (1), 

Films were imported by a total of 20 
Protectorate firms, with Tobis account. 
ing for 15, Ufa 11, and the rema 
companies an average of 4 pictures each, 
(American Vice Consul, Berlin. Ger. 
many.) 

India.—Censorship of exports of mo. 


tion-picture film has been announceg | r 
A notification pup. | apr 


by the Government. 
lished in the Gazette of India, of Ay. 
gust 24, 1940, by the Political Section 
of the Home Department states: 

In exercise of the powers conferred 


subrule (3) of Rule 84 of the Defence of 
India Rules, the Central Government is 





tured 
produ 
domes 
zales, 


quetzé 
the dc 


dition 


pleased to prohibit the taking out of British | 


India to a place outside India otherwise 
than by post of any cinematograph film 
which has not been certified as suitable for 
export by a person duly appointed as cep. 
sor by the Central Government, and of 
any gramophone record or sound track cop. 
nected with such film. 


Obviously, film which is _ exporteg 
through the mails is automatically syb- 


ject to censorship. (American Consul, 
Calcutta.) 


Venezuela.—_New motion-picture ang | 


theatrical censorship regulations were 
enacted recently by the Municipal Coun. 
cil of the Federal District of Venezuela, 
These regulations will enter into force 
almost immediately, and the motion. 
picture industry of the important Cara- 
cas area will be controlled thereby. 

Little definite information is obtain. 
able at this time as to how the motion- 
picture trade will react to the new meas- 
ure. The distributing branch of the 
trade considers the provisions to be quite 
strict, and undoubtedly interest is mani- 
fest among various exhibitor organiza- 
tions. 

While the new measure is applicable 
only in the Federal District, it has been 
pointed out that State governments fre- 
quently follow the regulatory policy of 
the Federal District; hence there is a 
possibility that new censorship regula- 
tions may be adopted by other impor- 
tant political divisions. (American Vice 
Consul, Caracas.) 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


Mexico —Weather conditions were 
ideal for the production of naval stores 
in the Durango area during September 
with the output reaching 9,000 gallons 
of turpentine and 94 metric tons of G, 
H, and I grades of rosin. Sales of both 
products were lower than for any month 
during the past several years. No sales 
of turpentine and only 30 metric tons of 
G, H, and I grades of rosin were re- 
ported. At the end of September esti- 
mates placed stocks on hand at 24,500 
gallons of turpentine and 505 metric 
tons of N, M, K, I, H, and G grades of 
rosin. (American Consulate, Durango.) 

Tanganyika Territory.—Beeswax pro- 
duction has been encouraged by the 
Government during the past 2 yeals 
and as a result the output during 193% 
40 amounted to around 473 metric tons, 
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yccording to estimates. Particular at- 
tention is being given by the Govern- 
ment to improving grades. (American 
consulate, Nairobi.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


Guatemala.—Since stencil papers and 
iter ribbons are not manufac- 
ured in Guatemala, imports of such 
ucts afford a fair measure of the 
domestic demand. Imports of stencil 
paper in 1939 were valued at 957 quet- 


| gles, and of typewriter ribbons, 7,468 


quetzales. ( The quetzal was at par with 
the dollar in 1939.) Until business con- 
ditions improve, no increase in demand 
js anticipated. Dealers in office supplies 
and equipment usually have exclusive 
arrangements for the sale of one make 
or another of typewriters, duplicators, 
and similar products. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 


Paints and Pigments 


Ceylon—The market for paint prod- 
ucts in Ceylon is restricted mainly to 
anticorrosive paints, but a substantial 
amount of lacquers is imported for fin- 
ishing automobiles. The type of build- 
ings used in the country require only 
small quantities of paint except on house 
roofs. Houses of the better type are 
constructed of brick with plaster facing, 
and the surface as well as the interior 
walls of the homes are whitewashed. 
No paints are manufactured locally. 
Imports of paints and pigments into 
Ceylon declined from 28,617 hundred- 
weight in 1938 to 23,879 in 1939. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Colombo.) 

India—The output of barytes in the 
districts of Cuddappah, Anantapur, and 
Kurnool where the raw materials are 
mined is reported to have increased dur- 
ing the past 2 years. For the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1940, total production 
of barytes reached 15,868 long tons of 
which Cuddappah manufactured 17,245, 
Anantapur 4,794, and Kurnool 3,829 long 
tons. In the preceding fiscal year barytes 
production totaled 9,516 long tons. 
(American Consulate, Madras.) 

Peru—Imports of zinc white and 
lithopone recorded a large increase dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1940, compared 
with the year 1939, reaching 141,725 
kilograms valued at 68,333 soles (the sol 
equaled about 0.19 United States cur- 
tency in 1939) in the 1940 period, com- 
pared with 121,019 kilograms valued at 
58,090 soles for the whole year of 1939. 
During 1939 the principal suppliers were 
Germany and Italy. Imports of ultra- 
Marine were maintained at 97,201 kilo- 
grams, valued at 185,039 soles, during 
the 1940 period, compared with 115,410 
kilograms and 246,560 soles during the 
year 1939. The principal countries of 
origin for ultramarine in 1939 were Bel- 
sium and the United States. 


Paper and Related Products 


Japan.—The Oji Paper Co., largest 
paper manufacturer in Japan, announced 
a further drastic curtailment in produc- 
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tion beginning with July, due to increas- 
ing shortages of caustic soda and 
bleaching powder. 

Faulty distribution methods are 
blamed by some representatives of the 
printing trades for the acute paper short- 
age. Sole distribution rights rest with 
paper dealers and quotas are determined 
on the basis of past orders. 

A movement to organize a unified na- 
tional distribution organ has been in- 
stituted among the paper and printing 
trades. Printers also ask for participa- 
tion in the distribution control. 

Imports of paper in May amounted 
to only 1 metric ton. Exports were less 
than those of the previous month by 
almost 2,000 tons. The total shipments 
for the first 5 months of 1940 totaled 
72,773 tons, against 70,815 tons during 
the corresponding period in 1939. Im- 
ports of paper during the first 5 months 
of 1940 amounted to only 341 tons as 
against 431 tons during the correspond- 
ing 5 months in 1939. (Office of Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 

Norway.—To meet requirements for 
feedstuffs during the coming months the 
Administrative Council recently took 
steps to secure from local chemical pulp 
mills 100,000 metric tons of chemical 
pulp, which will be used as cellulose fod- 
der. Pulp is to be delivered throughout 
the fall and winter in bales. Experiments 
were made with this product some years 
ago, but proved impracticable, due to 
high costs. Now that the question of 
maintaining Norwegian livestock is of 
such vital importance, price adjustments 
are being made. 

Considerable importance is being at- 
tached to the new substitute, but it is 
stated that it lacks albumen, vitamins, 
and minerals, but that these may be had 
from herring and fishmeal. (Office of 
American Consulate General, Oslo.) 


Plumbing Equipment 


Venezuela.—At present all imports of 
plumbing supplies and equipment are re- 
ported to be coming from the United 
States. Formerly Germany was a sup- 
plier of such materials to Venezuela. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Cara- 
cas.) 


Radio, Telephone and Telegraph 


Burma.— Licenses for radio receiving 
sets rose from 3,790 on March 31, 1939, 
to 6,321 on March 31, 1940, according to 
the Director of Posts and Telegraphs. 
This represents a gain of 2,531 during 
the fiscal year. More than 55 percent 
of the sets are understood to be in the 
Rangoon area. (American Consulate, 
Rangoon.) 

China.—Installation of 6,400 auto- 
matic telephones in Peking was com- 
pleted during July at a cost of 6,210,000 
“Federal Reserve Bank” yuan, leaving 
about 10,000 instruments manually op- 
erated. Further improvements to the 
system are under way. 

Direct telephone service between 
Tientsin and Kalgan was reported to 
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have commenced July 14; services con- 
necting Tsinan and Shihkiachwang, 
Tsinan and Paotingfu, were reported to 
have started August 12. (American 
Consulate General, Tientsin.) 

Honduras.—Aircraft radio communi- 
cations are reported to be maintained at 
Toncontin, the airport of Tegucigalpa, by 
Pan American Airways, and the Hon- 
duran Government maintains a. radio 
station at its Military Aviation School 
to communicate with military planes. 
These planes are equipped with portable 
transmitting equipment. (American 
Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

South Africa.—Imports of radio equip- 
ment for April and May 1940 are shown 
in the following table: 














April 1940 May 1940 
Item and country - 
um- Num- 
ber Value ! ber Value! 
Radio and radiogram 
sets: 
United Kingdom- .- 146 | £1, 188 150 | £1,090 
Netherlands. ___.._- 1, 636 | 15, 602 928 | 8,837 
United States______- 3, 083 | 18,451 | 1,289 | 7, 535 
Total, including 
all other-_-._.-- 5,015 | 36,743 | 2,391 | 17, 563 
Radio and radiogram 
accessories: 
United Kingdom. _-_|_._.__- pe Renn 774 
Netherlands. -......|.....-- » Sees 831 
United States___..._}...._-- y 5 Seton. 3, 516 
Total, including 
YL” es ee Big TE? Inaccua 5, 159 
Wireless telegraphy and 
telephony instru- 
ments and apparatus: 
United Kingdom_-_}__..__- O64... 66852 475 
DRO So. iiss animated nui eres ee m 
pip” RE BI alae bees 70 
| SEEING ES. eb Sere BOO Ficus 545 














1 Value of pound in October, $3.98. 


The total increase in radio licenses 
effective in the Union of South Africa 
during the month of May 1940, was 
1,992, as compared with 4,426 for April. 
License figures by areas are as follows for 
April and May, respectively: Johannes- 
burg, 2,066 and 1,050; Capetown, 1,234 
and 479; Durban, 1,126 and 463. Reg- 
istrations at the end of May 31, 1940, 
were: Johannesburg, 17,377; Capetown, 
3,625; Durban, 3,710; total, 14,712. 
(American Consulate General, Johannes- 
burg.) 

Venezuela.—The possibilities of estab- 
lishing a television broadcasting station 
in this country are to be investigated by 
a well-known American inventor, accord- 
ing to one of his representatives. It is 
stated that such a station is to be the 
first of a chain throughout South Amer- 
ica. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Caracas.) 


Railway Equipment 


Brazil. — The Brasunido Sociedade 
Anonima (74 Rua Theophilo Ottoni, Rio 
de Janeiro) has been granted a conces- 
sion to construct an electric railway con- 
necting Camapuan with Andrelandia and 
a port for shipping mineral ores in Angra 
dos Reis. Representatives of this firm 
are expected to arrive in the United 
States shortly for the purpose of pur- 
chasing materials and equipment, The 
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concession provides for the construction 
and use of: 

(a) An electric railroad with 1-meter gage, 
intended principally for the transportation 
of minerals from the station of Camapuan 
(formerly Joao Ribeiro), of the Paraopeba 
line of the Central do Brasil railway, to the 
Andrelandia station of the trunk line of the 
railway Rede Mineira de Viacao. 

(b) A port duly equipped for shipment of 

at Angra dos Reis, or near that 


on) Electrified branch lines of Getulandia 
on the trunk line of Rede Mineira da Viacao 
to Belem, of the Central do Brasil railway, 
and from the most convenient point of the 
Camapuan-Andrelandia railroad to Lafayette, 
also on the Central do Brasil railway. 
(American Assistant Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Chile.—Ten mountain-type locomotives, 
built by the American Locomotive Co. for 
the Chilean State Railways, arrived in 
Valparaiso on September 7, 1940. These 
engines of 150 tons are said to be the 
largest in South America. The locomo- 
tives will be assembled in the workshops 
at Baron, in Valparaiso, and later will 
be towed to the shops at San Bernardo, 
near Santiago, for erection and test. 
The Belnor, on which they arrived, after 
unloading will return to the United States 
to bring back to Chile 11 locomotives built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Some 
of these will be for narrcw-gage lines in 
Chile. (American Consulate, Valparaiso.) 

Germany.—The German Steel Trust 
is understood to be ready to continue 
work, in accordance with the Lithuan- 
ian-German trade treaties, on large and 
important contracts within Lithuania 
(involving railway equipment, bridges, 
and other projects), but at present is 
not being permitted to do so. Lithu- 
anian sources consequently hesitate to 
deliver Baltic products to Germany, as 
the steel which would have been ac- 
cepted in payment for deliveries has 
not yet been received. (American Em- 
bassy, Berlin.) 

Hungary.—The Royal Hungarian 
State Railways will have 20 new refrig- 
erator cars ready this year for trans- 
portation, and 62 modern refrigerator 
cars will be ready for the next season. 
(American Consulate General, Buda- 
pest.) 

India.——The Bombay Port Trust has 
approved the expenditure of 131,500 
rupees ($39,450) for the replacement of 
railroad track. 

The Railway Board of the Govern- 
ment of India is reported to have com- 
pleted an arrangement with the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., whereby the 
latter undertakes the manufacture of 
important railway materials and acces- 
sories which have hitherto been imported 
from foreign sources. Axle tires and 
wheels are among the parts to be pro- 
duced. Total imports of accessories of 
this description have averaged 10,000,000 
rupees annually. Work in this connec- 
tion is expected to be undertaken at an 
early date. The proposed manufacture 
of locomotives at the Kanchrapara 
workshops of the East Indian Railway 
has been postponed because the war has 
made it difficult to obtain the required 
plants. Nevertheless, preliminary work 
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in this connection will not be held up. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

The Railway Board has now laid down 
a schedule of minimum requirements for 
the comfort of lower-, intermediate-, 
and third-class passengers, and has 
adopted as standard four types of coach 
complying with this schedule. All 
broad-gage and meter-gage coaches, 
either new or rebuilt, owned by State- 
worked or company-managed railways 
must comply with these requirements 
in the future. Railways owned by In- 
dian States have also been asked to 
adopt these standards. 

A feature common to all four types 
is the division of the coach into six 
compartments, each with a capacity not 
exceeding 20 passengers; but in practice 
most of the new coaches will provide 
seats for only 96 passengers, 16 in each 
compartment. Another novelty is the 
provision of communicating doors be- 
tween adjacent compartments of the 
same class; but as these doors will be 
fitted with locks, it will be possible to 
reserve compartments for women, as 
heretofore. 

In the Indian third-class compart- 
ment, wide wooden racks have always 
been provided. These racks can be used 
by day for bundles of bedding, market 
baskets, and other impedimenta, and as 
upper-berth bunks at night. The num- 
ber of racks will be increased, and they 
will be improved for sleeping, at a cost 
of about £13 for each coach. Seat width 
will also be increased from 17 inches 
(average) to 19% inches. (Unofficial 
source.) 

Norway.—One result of the German 
invasion of Norway is the placing, by 
the State Railways, of orders for rolling 
stock in Germany. It is reported that 
Krupp has secured a 3-year monopoly in 
this connection. At any rate, orders al- 
ready placed with that firm include 8 
electric locomotives, 1 Diesel locomotive, 
4 Diesel rail cars, and numbers of pas- 
senger and goods vehicles. The com- 
plete equipment of four repair shops is 
also said to have been entrusted to the 
same firm. (Unofficial source.) 

Spain.—Motor rail cars owned by the 
Northern Railway of Spain are to be 
used for the passenger traffic service of 
the Valencia-Aragon Railway. This sit- 
uation results from the difficult finan- 
cial position of the Valencia-Aragon 
Railway Co., which works a broad-gage 
(5-foot 6-inch) line 32 kilometers (20 
miles) in length between Valencia and 
Liria. (Unofficial source.) 

Sweden.—Large contracts are under- 
stood to be under discussion for delivery 
by Sweden to Soviet Russia, over a 
period of 13 years, of various classes 
of railway material, including locomo- 
tives, and wheels and axles. Reuters 
reports from Stockholm that Sweden will 
receive Soviet petrol in exchange. 
Swedish companies interested in the 
transaction have asked the Government 
for exemption from the so-called “war- 
profit surtax” on possible profits from 
the contracts. For the railway con- 
tracts a special company is to be formed, 
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representing leading Swedish manufag. 
turers, according to “Aftonbladet.” 
subsequent message states that Sweden 
will export goods to the Soviet Union to 
the value of 100,000,000 Swedish crowns 
(against 18,000,000 crowns in 1938) ang 
will receive goods to the value of 75,000,. 
000 crowns (against 12,000,000 crowns), 
(Unofficial source.) 

U. S. S. R—A trade and payments 
agreement envisaging an annual ex. 
change of goods to the value of $7,000. 
000 was signed by Hungary and the 
Soviet Union in Moscow on September 3, 
according to a Moscow telegram to the 
official German news agency. Hungary 
is to export 1,000-ton cargo boats, and 
railway wheels and axles, in return for 
manganese, timber, asbestos, and lubri- 
cants. The agreement, which is the first 
of its kind concluded between these 
countries, is a result of negotiations be. 
tween M. Mikojov, Foreign Trade Com- 
missar, and a Hungarian delegation 
headed by M. Nikl. [Unofficial source.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


Brazil—The Government has ap- 
nounced that a large cold-storage plant 
for citrus fruits will be erected at Rio de 
Janeiro. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Ceylon.—Some 3,000 electric refriger- 
ators are in use in Ceylon, according to 
estimates. The climate is tropical and 
the only deterrent factor affecting a 
larger sale of electric refrigerators is 
the low purchasing power of the people, 
It is generally held that not more than 
50,000 people in the whole Island can 
afford to purchase imported articles 
other than bare necessities. (American 
Consulate, Colombo.) 

French Oceania.—The number and 
value of electric refrigerators imported 
is so small that they are not separately 
listed in the local customs returns. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of local dealers, 
18 units were imported during the cal- 
endar year 1939, and none during the 
first 6 months of 1940. It is believed 
that about 100 units were in use as of 
June 30, 1940. All of those in use are 
of American manufacture. 
Consulate, Tahiti, Society Islands.) 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


French Guiana—tThe Institut d’Hy- 
giene, a branch of the Colonial Admin- 
istration, Cayenne, French Guiana, de- 
sires to receive by air mail, c. i. f. 
quotations on laboratory products and 
apparatus, particularly microscopes. 
(Vice Consul, Cayenne.) 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


More than 95 percent of the eucalyptus 
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oil imported into the United States dur- , 
ing the last 6 years has come from AUs- 


tralia, the outstanding world supplier of 
this product. Imports have ranged from 


a low of 365,400 pounds, valued at $67,900 | 


in 1935, to a high of 576,200 pounds, 
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yalued at $155,900 in 1937. In the year 


1936, Japan shipped 45,600 pounds 
($8,900) ; in 1937, 19,600 pounds ($4,400) ; 
and in 1938, 2,381 pounds ($2,000), but 
none since. Spain entered the trade in 
1936 with 1,200 pounds, valued at $200, 
and in 1937 increased its participation to 
6,200 pounds ($2,300). In 1938, probably 
pecause of the Spanish conflict, none 
came from there, but in 1939 more than 
4,400 pounds ($1,100) were recorded as 
of Spanish origin. In the first 8 months 
of 1940, Spain supplied 20,100 pounds, 
valued at $6,700, and Australia, 457,000 
pounds, valued at $138,900, out of the 
total imports of 478,300 pounds, $145,900. 

From time to time other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have distilled 
eucalyptus oil, but Australia has remained 
the only important source. In 1939, a 
firm in Rio de Janeiro with plantations 
of eucalyptus trees introduced from 
Australia commenced extraction of the 
oil. Although the firm expressed interest 
in shipping oil to the United States, none 
so far has been received. The Colombian 
Government has manifested interest in 
the possibility of shipping eucalyptus 
leaves to the United States. 

Arabia. —The war in Europe has stim- 
ulated production of soap in Arabia. 
Notwithstanding the fact that after the 
outbreak of the war several thousands 
of the inhabitants of Aden and the sur- 
rounding area departed for India or 
Africa, the small soap factory manufac- 
turing a low-grade laundry soap, used 
by the natives, has doubled its output. 
Normal production had been maintained 
until September 1939, when, due to the 
inability of France to supply its markets 
in Arabia with cheap soap, the local 
plant started expanding. (American 
Consulate, Aden.) 

Mezico.—Exports of essential oil of 
limes to the United States, during the 
period January 1 to September 30, 1940, 
aggregated 22,049 pounds against 19,609 
pounds in the corresponding months of 
1939. The declared invoice value of ex- 
ports during the present year was $54,- 
543, compared with $34,244 for the first 
nine months of 1939. Prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $4.35 per pound for distilled 
oil have been declared in invoices certified 
by the consulate. 

The totals given above include both 
distilled and cold-pressed oil. However, 
production of the latter is still relatively 
unimportant in the Guadalajara district. 
Of the five exporters now shipping oil to 
the United States, only one is able to 
produce the cold-pressed oil. 

One large exporter believes that the 
war in Europe will result in an improved 
market in the United States for Mexican 
lime oil. (American Consulate, Guada- 
lajara.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


Algeria.—The 1940 Algerian tobacco 
crop is reported to be poor in quality, and 
the leaf undersized. Many failures in the 
Plantations were caused by drought. The 
present general shortage of packing ma- 
terial will present some difficulty. 
(American Consulate General, Algiers.) 
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Australia.—Domestic production of to- 
bacco is to be increased, both for local 
needs and for export. Annual produc- 
tion was around 2,000,000 pounds until 
about 1930, but increased tariff protection 
led to an expansion of cultivation which 
in 1931-32 produced a crop of 10,000,000 
pounds. Production then declined, and 
the 1939-40 crop was less than 5,000,000 
pounds. The percentage of good-quality 
leaf grown in Australia has increased 
during recent years. The 1931-32 ex- 
pansion was not a success because of the 
many untried areas planted. The newly 
proposed expansion may be more suc- 
cessful, for additional plantings are to 
be made in present districts in order that 
grades similar to those being marketed 
may be grown. 

About 98 percent of imported leaf is 
supplied by the United States, and 75 
percent of manufactures are from im- 
ported tobacco and 25 percent from do- 
mestic tobacco. Approximately 20,650,- 
000 pounds of leaf is a fair estimate 
of annual importations over a period 
of 5years. (American Consulate General, 
Sydney.) 

Bulgaria.—Production of tobacco-seed 
oil, to be used both as a food and an 
industrial product, is now being organized 
by the Tobacco Section of the Bulgarian 
Ministry of Agriculture. Estimates made 
by the Tobacco Section indicate that 
more than 2,500 tons of such oil can be 
extracted from the 8,000 to 9,000 tons of 
tobacco seed produced annually. The 
present area planted to tobacco in Bul- 
garia is approximately 40,000 hectares 
(about 98,800 acres). (American Con- 
sulate, Sofia.) 

Canada.—Withdrawals of Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco for public sale and con- 
sumption amounted to 181,782 pounds 
during the first 8 months of 1940. This 
Canadian-grown tobacco is sold to con- 
sumers in its natural state, not further 
processed than cured, put up in hands, 
and stamped (tax paid) in accordance 
with provisions of the Excise Act and 
regulations. The sizes of stamped pack- 
ages are regulated to %, 42, and 1 pound. 
(American Legation, Ottawa.) 

Southern Rhodesia.—The 1940 tobacco 
crop, the last of which was sold at the 
final auction of the season on August 10, 
broke several records for the colony. The 
volume of flue-cured tobacco sold—33,- 
761,436 pounds, to which about 700,000 
pounds sold on the consignment system 
should be added—is easily a record. The 
1939 total, though one of the highest, was 
only 21,000,000 pounds. The price real- 
ized for *he flue-cured crop was £1,748,- 
179, or almost double the proceeds for 
last year, £882,396, and far above the 
record of £1,075,000 for 1938. ‘The aver- 
age price of 12.43 pence was the highest 
for many years, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Union took a quota of only 
1,093,657 pounds (at an average price of 
16.52 pence) instead of 3,000,000 as in 
1939. On the other hand, Australian 
buying increased, though figures are not 
available from the Tobacco Marketing 
Board. The average price for last year’s 
crop was 10.11 pence. 
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The crop was grown on a record acreage 
of land—62,230 acres. The average yield, 


at 550 pounds to the acre, was moderately 
good, but the average quality was prob- 
ably the best since 1934, owing to the 
good growing season. There were, how- 
ever, about 1,000,000 pounds of leaf which, 
owing to poor quality, might have found 
no buyers in other years. The fact that 
Britain, since the outbreak of war, has 
curtailed purchases of tobacco from 
America, together with the higher duties 
on tobacco in Britain, which operate in 
favor of export countries granted Im- 
perial preference, explains the increased 
demand and improved price. Fire-cured 
tobacco was a small item in the sales 
compared with flue-cured. A total of 
535,203 pounds was sold at an average 
price of 6.42 pence per pound, and the 
value of the fire-cured sales amounted to 
£14,329. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Johannesburg.) 

Trinidad.—No tobacco is produced in 
the Trinidad district of the British West 
Indies. Total tobacco imports into the 
colony during the first 6 months of 1940 
amounted to 315,006 pounds, valued at 
Trinidad $126,940. (The Trinidad dol- 
lar is fixed to the pound sterling at $4.80 
and is currently quoted at $0.80.) Un- 
der existing emergency regulations, no 
detailed statistics covering imports or 
exports will be released by the authori- 
ties. However, in general, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco represents 96 percent of 
total imports, and of this fraction 90 
percent comes from the United States. 
Cigarettes account for about 3 percent 
of imports, divided 2 to 1 between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Cigars from Jamaica and pipe tobacco 
from the United Kingdom account for 
the remainder. Applying these per- 
centages to the total imports of 315,006 
pounds, it is estimated that during the 
first half of 1940 the United States sup- 
plied 271,800 pounds of unmanufactured 
tobacco, out of imports from all coun- 
tries amounting to 302,000 pounds. 
“Other countries” are credited with the 
remaining 39,200 pounds. Of cigarette 
imports of 9,450 pounds, the United King- 
dom accounted for 6,300, and the United 
States 3,150, according to estimate. 
Cigar imports, all from Jamaica, are 
given as 1,000 pounds, and pipe tobacco 
as 2,556 pounds, the United Kingdom 
supplying the full amount. 

Although present regulations provide 
for rigid licensing of all Trinidad im- 
ports, and while such licenses are not 
currently issued for products from the 
United States, unmanufactured tobacco 
is considered a necessity and it is prob- 
able that its importation from the United 
States, the only important present source 
of supply, will be continued at approxi- 
mately the present level. Consumption 
of raw material in tobacco manufactures 
usually averages approximately 1,000,000 
pounds per annum, but the only estimate 
that can be made for the first half of 
1940 is approximately 300,000 pounds, 
based on import statistics. The manu- 
facture of tobacco products is in the 
hands of one company, from which de- 
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tailed statistics cannot be obtained at 
this time. 

There is no Government tax on to- 
bacco products as distinct from customs 
duty, with the result that production and 
consumption figures for tobacco manu- 
factures appear to be unobtainable. 
However, cigarettes are the only tobacco 
product manufactured locally in any vol- 
ume. (American Consulate, Trinidad.) 

Union of South Africa—The Tobacco 
Industry Control Board has addressed 
an “urgent warning” to all South Afri- 
can tobacco growers not to extend their 
planting because of the danger of over- 
production. The board, in a letter to 
all agricultural unions, stated that 
should the next season’s tobacco crop 
again be plentiful, either a general price 
collapse would have to follow, or it 
would be necessary for the board to 
prohibit the sale of tobacco of the lower 
grades (as has to some extent been its 
policy). The letter further stated that 
growers can get a fair reward for their 
labor and capital only while the to- 
bacco offered on the market does not 
exceed the volume that buyers—chiefly 
manufacturers—are prepared to take, 
and attention was drawn to the fact 
that the present world situation offers 
no prospect of a profitable export mar- 
ket for leaf tobacco. 

Average consumption of tobacco in 
the Union during the last 3 years has 
been in the neighborhood of 22,500,000 
pounds annually. More than 22,000,000 
pounds of the 1940 crop have been de- 
livered by growers, but it is estimated 
that another 9,000,000 pounds have still 
to come. Even if the whole of this 
large crop is taken by manufacturers, it 
seems evident that if another plentiful 
crop follows, -the situation will be grave. 
Owing to this situation, the board warns 
not only against an extension of the 
present tobacco production, but urges 
all growers who are not able to produce 
high-quality tobacco to use their land 
for other crops. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Johannesburg.) 

United Xingdom.—In a possibly de- 
creasing market, there is growing pub- 
lic preference in the United Kingdom for 
low-priced cigarettes—economically pos- 
sible only if made from Empire tobacco, 
if consistent in quality, and if well ad- 
vertised, as reported by tobacco dealers 
interviewed in regard to sales of Empire 
tobacco. This swing to Empire tobacco 
is reflected in the cigar trade. Jamai- 
can cigars are gaining favor, sales of 
Indian cigars are increasing, and wider 
sales are reported for Cyprus tobaccos. 
As regards leaf tobacco entered for home 
consumption, the amount of Empire to- 
bacco consumed during the first 6 
months of 1940 totaled 23,049,128 
pounds, or 24.57 percent of total con- 
sumption, as compared with 24,443,000 
pounds, or 25.30 percent, in the first 6 
months of 1939. Total leaf, Empire and 
imported, retained for home consump- 
tion during the first half of 1940 
amounted to 93,575,134 pounds, in com- 
parison with 96,688,000 during the same 
period of 1939. 
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Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed \Date effective 
ee ae Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
I eis ceriaa anim Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
RSS | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
oe a May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
eR ; Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below). - - Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 


Europe, Netherlands | 

India, Surinam, and | | 

Oumacee).... ...........- Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland__.__...___- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras_-_..............| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala 


a Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | | 
dependencies, and pro- | | 
tectorates other than 


Morocco_- - --- ‘ _| May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Diaeeteeee *............. | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland pei tutes May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador.._......... Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica._......-. ..| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia? . | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial | 
Empire_---__-- iat 

Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1936)_.......... 


Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 


— we | Do. 


|) ae | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5,1939 
Venezuela..............-.| Nov. 6,1929 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) _........---- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

(Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 
of such analyses or summaries for any particular agree- 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. 


November 2, 1949 


_ In the case of the trade-agreement countries for Which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 ful] 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilatio 
have been made showing, for the items on which m4 
cessions were obtained and also for other import items o 
importance from the standpoint of United States tres 
total imports, imports from the United States and j ®, 
ports from the principal competing foreign country 
countries, during a period of years. These compilation, 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden Brasit 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerla “iy 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at gl] dis’ 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for any particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

teprints of an article on Results Under the Reciprogg 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, whic a 
peared in COMMERCE REpoRTSs of Feb. 17, 1940, are ava 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or an : 
of the district offices. y 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 


after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist. | 


ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of th, 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, gr. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff ‘Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin. 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cents 
per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention 1) 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





| Latest date D 

Date of issu- | for submit- ate for oral 
ance of notice | ting written | —— 
| statements of views 


|— 
Belgium '!-| Aug. 16,1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 
Chile | Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11, 1939 


Country | 


| 
| 
| 











) 9, 1939 
Nov. 27, 1939 





1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are re. 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 

[Detailed information and copies of the lists of produets 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving forma] 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.] 

Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the first issue for each month 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead of each week, 
as formerly. 





The United Kingdom has encountered 
some shipping difficulties in the Medi- 
terranean, and deliveries of the leaf 
bought in Turkey and Greece by the 
Goodwill Commission have been consid- 
erably hampered. Shipments of African 
leaf sent via the Cape have been less 
affected. While danger from raids on 
Channel shipping and southern ports has 
been largely discounted by action of air 
forces, nevertheless the authorities prob- 
ably wish to limit storage in United 
Kingdom port areas. If this is so, more 
leaf may have to be stored overseas; 
and it is hoped that overseas agricul- 
tural authorities will make sure that any 
extra warehouses called into use will be 
free from pest. 

The Tobacco Controller of the United 
Kingdom is assisted by a committee of 
manufacturers. The powers of the com- 
mittee are statutory, to be called into 
being in a state of emergency. For in- 
stance, if one port cannot be used, 
stocks can be pooled, and a manufac- 
turer who usually draws stocks from a 
warehouse in that port will be assisted 
in drawing on leaf stocks in other areas. 

The personnel of the Tobacco Control 
Advisory Committee consists of A. H. 


Maxwell, Controller, G. W. Anson (W. 
D. & H. O. Wills), W. Ingram Gunn 
(W. D. & H. O. Wills and Imperial To- 
bacco Co. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Ltd.), T. M. Sowerby (Imperial Tobacco 
Co.), John A. Cope (Cope Bros.) , Arthur 
I. Phillips (Godfrey Phillips, Ltd.), John 
A. Sinclair (Carreras, Ltd., Chairman of 
Council of Tobacco Manufacturers of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 
and T. Field Winmill (British American 
Tobacco Co., Ltd.). (Tobacco Federa- 
tion of the British Empire Tobacco 
Notes No. 52.) 





Panama Canal Traffic 


September traffic through the Panama 
Canal totaled 430 ocean vessels, which 
paid tolls of $1,771,398, and 74 small ves- 
sels, which paid tolls of $2,476. The 
number of ocean vessels in September of 
last year was 457, with tolls of $1,855,574. 
Transits during the 9 months ended with 
September 1940 totaled 3,797 ocean veés- 
sels with tolls of $15,067,847 (4,492 in 
January-September 1939 with tolls of 
$18,136,852) and 733 small vessels from 
which tolls of $24,332 were collected. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note-—The Department has no Copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon- 
sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ HAITI AND THE UNITED States, 1714— 
1938. Ludwell Lee Montague. 1940. 308 
pp., price $3. The whole course of Hai- 
tian-American relations, extending over 
more than two centuries, is here sur- 
veyed. For the eighteenth century, the 
story is of a commerce so vital to Amer- 
ican prosperity that British attempts to 
curtail it precipitated revolution. Later 
the account becomes inseparably con- 
nected with events moving toward the 
tragedy of civil war. Thereafter the 
emergence of the United States as a 
world power and the requirements of 
Caribbean naval strategy supply the 
theme. The author has not limited him- 
self to a review of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, but gives due consideration to 
these broader aspects of American his- 
tory as they have affected American 
attitudes toward Haiti. Neither has he 
neglected to examine thoroughly Haitian 
internal affairs bearing upon the sub- 
ject. Manuscript materials in the ar- 
chives of the State Department, Navy 
Department, the Library of Congress, 
and the British Public Record Office 
were utilized in this study, as were a host 
of printed sources. The Haitian point 
of view was obtained from the works of 
a score of Haitian publicists. Available 
from Duke University Press, Durham, 
N. C. 


@ Japanese INpusTRY: Its RECENT DE- 
VELOPMENT AND PRESENT CONDITION. G. C. 
Allen. 1940. 124 pp., price $1. The pur- 
pose of this study is to examine the pres- 
ent condition of Japanese industry and 
to estimate the probable future line of 
development. Primarily concerned with 
the results of the impact of the present 
Sino-Japanese war on Japan’s industrial 
structure. Traces in outline the develop- 
ments of the last two decades, with par- 
ticular reference to the period since the 
beginning of the world depression in 
1929. Gives an illuminating analysis of 
the great expansion of the heavy indus- 
tries and the adoption of many kinds of 
industrial and trade controls which have 
created complex problems destined to 
persist after the war, with possible seri- 
ous effects on other nations. Available 
from American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d St., New 
York, N. Y. 


@ Uxers’ INTERNATIONAL TEA & COFFEE 
Buyers’ GuIDE—THE STANDARD REFERENCE 
MANUAL OF THE TEA, COFFEE, AND ALLIED 
Trabes. The Tea and Coffee Trade 


Journal Co. 1940. 224 pp., illus., price 
$2. 10th edition. A guide to first hands 
in the tea, coffee, spice, and fine grocery 
trades. All about tea in a nutshell—all 
about coffee in a nutshell. Descriptive 
and statistical studies of the leading tea 
and coffee exporting countries and the 
principal consuming countries; concise 
tea and coffee dictionaries; latest produc- 
tion and consumption statistics; lists of 
the leading supply houses, and leading 
tea and coffee exporters and importers. 
Available from The Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal Co., 79 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


@ TuHeE NEED of A SOUND COMMERCIAL POL- 
Icy. Hon. Henry F. Grady, Assistant 
Secretary of State. 1940. 4 pp. 
Mimeo. Address at the meeting of the 
St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., October 16, 1940. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington. 


@ THe Great POWERS IN WORLD POLITICS. 
Frank H. Simonds, Brooks Emeny. 1940. 
864 pp., 2nd Revision, price $4. This 
text undertakes the study of interna- 
tional relations from a new viewpoint, 
focusing attention upon the present na- 
tional policies of the great powers whose 
influence is dominant in international 
relations. These policies the authors 
seek to interpret in the light of their 
basic factors, economic, ethnic, geo- 
graphic, and historic. The fundamental 
objective is thus to resolve the present 
into its essential elements, both current 
and past. “The purpose of the book is 
to make clear how real and great are the 
disparities between material resources of 
the several great powers, how disastrous 
are the consequencies of these dispari- 
ties for the material and social condi- 
tions of the peoples of the less favored 
countries, and finally how idle is the 
hope that the world can escape new wars 
as long as no peaceful means can be 
discovered to abolish inequalities which 
in the eyes of those who suffer from 
them seem the proof positive of intoler- 
able injustice.” In this revision many 
new references have been made to recent 
publications, and 15 additional docu- 
ments of interest and importance have 
been added as appendixes. Available 
from American Book Co., 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


@ Brazit, Your GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
Anthony Cooper. 1939. 44 pp. A 
comprehensive manual of the vital facts 
about Brazil, written for those interested 


in this vast, rich empire of the Western 
Hemisphere. Subjects treated include 
area and population, climate, seasons, 
language, the people, main sources of 
wealth, transportation facilities, attrac- 
tions for newcomers, Brazilian food, 
States, chief cities, and sources of wealth. 
Available from Anthony Cooper, 185 Mad- 
ison Avenue,.New York. 


@ Economic GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMER- 
Ica. R.H. Whitbeck, Frank E. Williams, 
William F. Christians. 1940. 469 pp., 
illus., price $3.50. A revision of a pre- 
vious book, bringing the subject matter 
up to date and rewriting much of it. 
Designed originally to give the student 
of South America something of South 
American countries as countries—some- 
thing about the people, resources, in- 
dustries, and commerce of each country 
as a whole—it recognizes that within 
each of the larger countries are natural 
regions geographically important and 
often overlapping national boundaries. 
Illustrated by photographs, maps, and 
charts. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York. 


@ Round THE WorLD IN INDUSTRY. Ger- 
ald Collins. 1940. 180 pp., illus., price 
$2. An industrial trip around the world. 
The author escorts you from one excit- 
ing industry to another in an attempt to 
introduce you to many important work- 
ers who go unsung and to those who risk 
their lives in the service of industry. 
Subjects covered include: the world’s 
proudest train; hunting for seals; ship- 
building in Britain; cattle raising and 
“bronco-busting”; men behind pictures; 
life of a test pilot; prospecting for gold; 
the watch on the world’s biggest port; 
coal mining; the life of the lumberijacks; 
the men behind the motorcar; drilling 
for oil; stunting for the films; etc. 
Available from the Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette Street, New York. 


@ A History OF THE CORRUGATED SHIP- 
PING CONTAINER INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
States. Wilbur F. Howell. 1940. 59 
pp., illus. Published for limited distri- 
bution only among selected recipients 
whose interests are obviously concerned, 
this monograph represents an effort to 
go back to original sources of information 
and to trace the corrugated shipping 
container industry from its beginnings 
to its modern applications. Available 
from Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, 
N. J. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Informatiog 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or ugh district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an } 
air-mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; fReported by American commercial attachés. 
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| | 
; Refer- || | Refer. 
Commodities City and country ag | Commodities | City and country ence 
0. || No, 
|| Bis: 
Purchase \| Purchase— Continued 
| | 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT: } MACHINERY—Continued. \ 
Poultry-raising equipment, such as feeders, water | Lima, Peru----_------ 1429 |, Toothbrush-making machine, using flat wire; and | Santiago, Chile t418 
fonts, ete. (not interested in brooders or incuba- 1] machine for cutting toothbrush bristles after they 
tors), low-priced, moderate quantities. i] have been inserted. 
Sprayers, insecticide, low-price range, small quan- |--_-_- do_...........-.--| {429 || NONFERROUS METALS AND MINERALS: 
tities. 1] Asbestos felt boards; asbestos fiber; and asbestos | Zurich, Switzerland- "419 | 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: cord, for heat insulation, first grade, 1,000 to 5,000 
Wine, red and white (similar to Bordeaux), 20 bar- | Port-au-Prince, Haiti - *421 || kilograms each, annually. (Samples available.) | 
rels every 2 or 3 months. | PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 
HARDWARE: 1 Folding boxboards, white, wood free, lined, 100- to | Dublin, Ireland_-. "417 
Grafting knives; cutting and splitting axes, with or | Lima, Peru__.-___-.-- $429 || 200-ton lots. 
without handles; and crosscut saws, hand- || TEXTILEs: 
operated, 2- to 6-dozen lots. \| Cotton belting, 200 meters, 22 centimeters wide, 8 | Cairo, Egypt $422 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: I] millimeters thick. (Samples available.) | Vi 
Coke tinplate, 300 tons, assorted --_..._..._.._---_-- Cairo, Egypt.-.....---- 7428 || Cotton yarn, No. 12, single and ply, combed and | Zagreb, Yugoslavia #494 
Iron and steel sheets for sieves (in wheat and rice |---_- PRE ies natoan meee $422 || carded, 100,000 kilograms. (Samples available. 
mills), 100 sheets, 2 by 1 meters. (Samples avail- Fur linings for coats and hats, orders of about | Tokyo, Japan 1423 ' 
able.) | $100,000 per annum. i 
Nails, ductile iron or steel, long and short shanks, | Birmingham, England *420 Printed and dyed voiles, 14,000 pieces; woven pop- | Cairo, Egypt-. $425 
for Alpine or climbing boots, 1-ton lots. (Samples lins, 20,000 pieces; dyed poplins, 7,000 pieces; other 
available.) : printed dress goods, 9,000 pieces. (Samples avail- 
Nails, French wire, 3.5-, 4-, 4.5-, 5-, and 6-centi- | Cairo, Egypt-_-.------ +428 able.) 
meter, 300 tons, assorted. Raw cotton, all kinds, for manufacture of cotton | Zagreb, Yugoslavia 424 Ars 
Sieve netting, steel (for wheat and rice mills), 200 |----- | ae $422 cloth and stockings. Bal 
meters, width 1.20 meters. (Samples available.) || TOILET PREPARATIONS: 
MACHINERY: i Waxy nail polish, 5,000 dozen bottles Cario, Egypt $427 Be!) 
Diamond wire drawing dies, 2 each of the following |---_- Ss datekaeeacnan | $426 || Bo! 
sizes: 200/100, 180/100, 160/100, 100/100, 90/100, | | 
80/100, 70/100, 60/100, 50/100 of m/ms.; and wire Br: 
drawing dies, hard steel or tungsten carbure brass, Bri 
4 of each of the following sizes: 500/100, 450/100, 
400/100, 350/100, 300/100, 250/100, 200/100, 180/100 of Bu 
m/ms. Bu: 
: ar ans Ca 
Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise in- Cc 
quiries from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a 
& commission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both Chi 
the countries and commodities of interest. Ch 
Col 
Trade-Mark Applications Japan—tThe following trade-marks, September 21, 1940. Opposition to the “ 
(Continued from p. 215) published in the official Japanese Trade registration of these trade-marks must be FE 
; , Mark Journal of September 12, 1940, have filed in Japan within 60 days from date “+ 
taché, Rio de Janeiro, October 9, 1940. been reported by the Office of the Ameri- of publication. 
Opposition to the registration of this can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Septem- 
trade-mark must be filed in Brazil within per 21, 1940. Opposition to the registra- pee | sues N 
60 days from date of publication. tion of these trade-marks must be filed Rc ed, Ne SS 
. . | 
in Japan within 60 days from date of Digiphantin...| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- 
Trade-mark Product publication. cles accessory to medical treatment. 
Evanin.__.__. Do. Ae! 
Orudin.._... Do. Air 
| ES Beauty products: Perfumery, soaps, Trade-mark Class number and commodity North Star.....| No. 20—Machinery and tools, their 
creams, oils, dyes, dentifrices, pow- | parts and accessories, for use of trans- Aul 
der, depilatories, nail polishes, etc. —— portation. Cel 
Nairon__.......| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- a No. 36—Collars and cuffs. 
: | cles accessory to medical treatment. Chi 
El Salvador—mThe following trade- Sekisalun......| Do. Co 
marks, published in the Diario Oficial Vivos..........| Do. Col 
z Vitanit _ - - Do. : . 
during the month of September, have Petron). Trade Lists Available Ele 
been reported by the American Consulate — Axephtal- ue _ r 
General, San Salvador, October 11, 1940. Expanin__.__.- _ Do. ; The Commercial Intelligence Division Foc 
sas : f th LR .| No, 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and P . j 
Opposition to the registration o ese | paints. has recently compiled the following trade Ful 
trade-marks must be filed in E] Salvador Victor Bres- | No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles not lists, of which mimeographed copies may Gle 
within 90 d f date of blicatio ton’s. | belonging to any other class, i. e., er 
ays irom da publication. perfumed water, perfumed oils, scent be obtained by American firms from the 
| pags, hair ointment, face powders, § Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- R 
Trade-mark Commodity Blue Ribbon___} Do. : . merce or its district or cooperative offices | 
Mercetat__.._._.| No. 5—Tooth powder, tooth paste, i 
' Sseth Reuid, washing auld, eto. by referring to the titles. The price is $1 | 
Panaderia y | Confectionery, bakery, and dairy Miam........... | No. 46—Animal milks, dairy products, a list for each country. 
Re posteria products, and chocolate. | and manufactures and imitations An 
Pi Vien- | Siete | Dae Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and | Nev 
Cafelite_._..... A base for plastics. Okilite..._. ___-| No. 69—Electricai apparatus and parts equipment, importers and dealers, Brazil. Fol 
Democraticos._| Tobacco products. Cigarettes. | thereof and insulating materials. Confectionery, importers, dealers, and man- | Lat 
Perluran__-_-_- Dry goods, hosiery, brushes, etc. ufacturers, Mexico. 
——e ----=- —, Sa title aes Clothing, manufacturers, Mexico. | Tre 
ete en - Japan.—The following trade-marks, Dentists, Cuba. Tre 
oo | Tobacco products. Cigarettes. published in the official Japanese Trade Motion-picture theaters, Venezuela. it 
igarrillos. Motor vehicles, importers and distributors, 
Gutaiéein to | Bettie ter ben, Mark Journal of September 16, 1940, mettle Guiane. i 
Constancia. have been reported by the Office of the Tobacco and tobacco products, importers, 








American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 


dealers, and manufacturers, Brazil. 
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